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During the last ten months students of the world-wide coal crisis 
have been inundated with a rapidly expanding stream of editorials 
and articles, pamphlets and treatises, books and reports from all the 
coal countries. Amidst the inchoate pile of superficial or tendencious 
writings, of plans, programmes and solutions, we have found a few 
serious studies in addition to the immensely important evidence given 
before the British Royal Commission and the scholarly Report of the 
Commission itself. 

The object of the present article is to give the general reader a bird’s- 
eye view of the mass of discussion, whether ephemeral or durable, 
which has appeared in print up to April 1. It will try to set forth the 
present coal situation with the help of figures which appear fairly 
authentic and then to terminate with a succinct statement of opinions 
on remedies. 


Tue Crisis 


HE fundamental importance and all-pervading influence of coal 
and its chemical by-products in the life of modern man brings 
it about that any serious national coal crisis has world-wide reper- 
cussions. The rising tide of ccal-crisis literature is due to men’s 
sense of the dominating importance of this uncomely jewel in con- 
temporary history. When the coal industry is in distress, the whole 
commercial world is out of joint. In the words of the Berliner 
Tagblait, *‘ the critical situation of the European coal industry 
presents an almost insurmountable obstacle to the recovery of 
international trade ”’. 
But while it is true that when one coal-producing nation sutiers, 
all the other nations suffer with it, itis equally true that when the coal 
industry is stagnant, many other industries stagnate likewise. 


* Cmd. 2600. London, 4.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 3d. 
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Of all industries, coal mining is, for its size, the greatest consumer 
of labour, and the number of miners and their dependants in several 
countries is very considerable. Their importance as purchasers 
cannot be overlooked, and widespread unemployment among 
them depresses other trades. In Britain one-twelfth of the popu- 
lation derives its living directly from the mines, and the fortunes 
of this group determine the well-being or the hardship of many 
others. Accordingly, a prolonged economic depression in the fuel 
industries is a matter of vital importance not to the miners only but 
to the labour world as a whole. Nor is its importance ephemeral. 

On the contrary, present estimates of the world’s resources 
are expressed in figures which make even national debts look small 
and puny. The United States stands first with 4,231,352,000,000 
tons, most of which is considered workable even with the moderate 
technical development of to-day. Canada comes a modest second 
with supplies for future generations. China follows. Then come 
Germany and Britain, the two great coal-exporting rivals of our 
time, with buried wealth which, lumped together, makes but one- 
sixth of America’s black treasure. Yet the Royal Commission 
believes that the Coal Age will endure in the United Kingdom for 
at least four centuries to come. After Britain come Siberia, Aus- 
tralia, India, Russia, South Africa, Austria, and then France with 
less than 20 billions. But even France’s pittance might well last 
ten generations. Accordingly, the ‘“‘ reign of King Coal ” seems 
assured for several centuries, in spite of the claims of false preten- 
ders to his throne. Among these rivals the most potent has been 
petroleum, the consumption of which, according to Dr. Bergius 
of Heidelberg, has risen from 20 million tons in 1900 to 135 millions 
in 1924. Nevertheless, many experts prophesy that the world’s 
supplies will be exhausted within 80 to 100 years, and that our great- 
grandchildren will still be under the coal regime. Under these 
circumstances, students of the present situation will not be content 
with mere makeshift solutions. What, then, are the main features 
of this situation ? 

According to the U.S. Geological Survey, the world’s coal pro- 
duction in the record “ peak year ” of 1913 was 1,342,000,000 metric 
tons. In 1924 it was 8 millions more : a feast after the famine of 
the post-war years. The world-market was glutted with coal, coke 
and lignite, and its surplus was from 60 to 70 million tons. At the 
end of June 1925, British stocks amounted nearly to 12 millions, 
American to 10, German to 10, and Belgian to 2. In February, 
Russia had made a startling re-entry with 2,030,000 tons on hand. 
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The world’s coal industry had been built to meet an anticipated 
demand of 1% billion tons by 1924, and it now found itself able to 
utilise only 4 /5 of its equipment. 

Among the factors contributing to this ‘* under-consumption ’ 
may be mentioned the-present commercial and industrial depression, 
expressing itself most markedly in the iron industry, the produc- 
tivity of which averages only 78 per cent. of its pre-war total. Just 
as the coal industry is a prodigious consumer of labour, so is the 
iron industry the greatest consumer of coal. Other causes are the 
recent mild winters in Europe, the more scientific and economical 
utilisation of fuel, and the development since the war of rival 
sources of heat and power, such as lignite, hydro-electric establish- 
ments and petrol. Whereas in the world’s fleets of 1914 coal supplied 
88.4 per cent. of the power, in 1924 it supplied only 66.2 per cent., 
while liquid combustibles had risen to 30 per cent. 

The growth of hydro-electric activity during and since the war 
in Scandinavia, Switzerland, and elsewhere liberated many industries 
from their entire dependence upon coal. In Italy, Spain and France, 
on account of great industrial expansion, electrical development has 
merely checked the normal rise of coal importation while threaten- 
ing more uncompromising competition in the years to come. In 
Germany the struggle of black coal against the inroads of ‘‘ brown 
coal ” has assumed considerable proportions. 

Among the factors making for “ over-production ” must be 
counted the appearance of new producers and the development 
of old producers, in lands beyond the seas. The three continents 
of Asia, Africa and Australasia produced 23,000,000 tons more in 
1924 than in 1913 — a quantity equal to one-fourth of Britain’s 
best export record. Add to this the growth of production in Holland 
from 1,873,000 tons in 1913 to 5,877,000 tons in 1924; in the Saar 
from the negligible quantities of 1920 to 14,000,000 tons in 1924 ; 
in France from 38,543,700 tons in 1923 to 48,033,564 tons in 1925 ; 
and it is clear that the great exporting nations like Britain and 
Germany must be encountering unprecedented obstacles. Since 
1924 the problem has been no longer one of supply. Says Le 
Moniteur des Intéréts matériels, ‘“‘ The world has reached, if not 
passed, its maximum need of coal”’. The problem, then, is one of 
distribution, of prices. That means competition: a “ coal war ”’. 
To relieve a desperate situation at home, the British tried a sub- 
vention. The Dutch, who were losing a florin a ton, immediately 
exacted a subsidy from their Government. Others followed suit 
in other ways. In Germany, Belgium, Yugoslavia, and Czecho- 
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slovakia, the Governments lowered the freight rates or applied 
discriminating tariffs to foreign coal. Holland, Poland, and Spain 
have tried tax exemptions, export bounties, and state purchase at 
high figures. The play of stimulus and reaction across all the 
frontiers affected by the “ coal war ”’ is rapid and continuous. It 
is a ‘‘ vicious circle ’’. For the moment the nations in the throes 
of the struggle are the United Kingdom, Germany, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Belgium. 


Britain’s modern greatness has been founded on coal. In the 
words of M. de Peyerimhoff, ‘‘ we see how benevolently the Creator 
has set the coal-measures of England, like an imperial crown. 
along this admirable are which touches three seas (the North Sea, 
the Irish Sea, and the Atlantic Ocean), and the centre of which 
is not far distant from the colossal agglomeration of London. ”’ 
Hence the redoubtable crisis of to-day touches the very foundations 
of England’s strength. For her it is a question of life or death. 
Sir Philip Gibbs has asked in alarm, ‘‘ Is England Done ? ”’ Said 
Junius, in L’Echo de Paris, ‘‘ The country which claims to have 
mastered the science of material interests is to-day reduced to 


supporting by a subvention — that is to say, by taxation — the 


9? 


industry which has made its century-old wealth. However, in 
spite of this subvention, the total exports for 1925 were only 
68,970,000 tons as against 81,750,000 for 1924}. 

Last year Britain’s total output was less than one-fifth of the 
world’s production, whereas in 1896 it had been one-third, and in 1870 
one-half. This means that the world’s total has been rising steadily 
while Britain’s has fallen since 1913. Nevertheless, the new pro- 
ducers have been consuming the bulk of their own output, with the 
result that in 1924 British exports still amounted to 51.2 per cent. 
of the international export total. However, during 1925 there was 
a falling-off of about 10,000,000 tons in the sale of coal on the 
French and the North Sea markets. During the war and after, 
in the words of Sir Richard Redmayne, “ Britain’s adversity had 
been America’s opportunity ”, and United States coal had made 
great inroads on the South American, Italian and other Mediterra- 
nean markets. Yet, in the latter half of 1925, thanks to favour- 
able prices and freights, British coal rapidly regained lost ground, 
and its traditional supremacy in the Brazilian ports was re-estab- 





» Report of Royal Commission, p. 4. Deduct 16.2 millions and 17.5 millions 
respectively for bunkers. (Report, p. 13.) 
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lished. Even so, South America absorbed somewhat less of it 
than in 1924. The only new markets developed in the meanwhile 
were in the United States and Canada, where the great American 
anthracite strike created a substantial demand for Welsh coal. 
In February 1926 this same fuel showed signs of winning back 
the favour of the French railways which, having closed their bureaux 
at Cardiff in 1925 with a view to employing the cheaper product of 
the Ruhr and the Saar, again placed substantial orders in Wales. 
However, in Greece and the Near East, British coal continued to 
lose ground to its German competitor dumped by the Reich’s 
syndicate for foreign sales while, in the phrase of Mr. Sidney Webb, 
British coal freights to those regions were doubled by reason of 
‘* Russia’s exclusion from the world’s markets” and the consequent 
uncertainty of return cargoes. 

In the meantime, while the total foreign demand had fallen thus 
to 22 per cent. less in 1925 than in 1909-1913, and while the home 
demand remained stationary, yet, owing to the shortening of the 
working day and other causes, the number of men employed in 
the coal-mines of Great Britain increased 10 per cent. from an aver- 
age of 1,048,000 in 1909-1913 to 1,156,000 in 1925. The number 
of unemployed rose to 300,000 in June, and the consequent social 
distress was alleviated only by the system of *“‘ doles’. However, 
this social distress and industrial debility were not confined to the 
United Kingdom. 

Britain’s principal competitor is Germany, whose coal output in 
1925 was 132,750,000 tons’. Add to this her lignite and we have 
a total approaching that of the United Kingdom in quantity 
if not in calorific value, for in this respect one unit of soft coal 
is equivalent to 3.14 units of lignite. During the war, and again 
during the invasion of the Ruhr, German capital was poured not 
only into new or slightly developed coalfields, but also into lignite 
areas, with the result that the production of “ brown coal ” rose 
from 87 million tons in 1913 to nearly 140 millions! in 1925 out of a 
world total of approximately 175 millions. Thus, if the lignite be 
expressed in terms of coal, we see that last year, in spite of the crisis, 
the new Germany extracted 314 million tons more than she brought 
to the surface in 1913 within her present boundaries'. Although in 
black coal her export trade in 1924, including 13% million tons 
Reparation deliveries, was only 15.6 per cent. of the world’s total, 
yet the Ruhr itself, with its present equipment, is in a position to 





* Report of German Coal Commission, 18 March 1926. 
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raise its annual extraction from about 97 million tons to the 150 
millions it would have attained already but for the war and its 
consequences. 

Unfortunately, just as Germany was achieving her extraordinary 
recovery, the crisis provoked by the glutting of the international 
market came upon her. Stocks heaped up by millions of tons, 
crowding the warehouses with briquettes, coke and coal “‘ so that 
industry and trade were powerless against them”. Between 
January and October 1925, 80 establishments were closed and 
80,000 men dismissed. At the end of January 1926 there were 
only 388,818 miners employed in the Ruhr as compared with 
471,000 in December 1924. True, the reduction is due in some 
measure to the “ cleansing ’’ of the industry by the dismissal of 
old and sickly workers, as well as to the closing down of unprofit- 
able mines, in preparation for the strenuous “ coal war ” with 
England ; but although these measures have resulted in an 11 per 
cent. increase of output per man-shift, the February report of the 
Essen Chamber of Commerce was very gloomy. 

It is out of such conditions as these that the intensity of the 
** coal war ”’ arises. Although, according to the Deutsche Bergwerks- 
zeitung' the Ruhr is strongly opposed to subsidies on English 
lines, yet toward the ena of March the German coal-owners appeared 
likely to secure more state protection in the form of export 
credits, transport favours or measures openly restrictive of imports, 
in case a British subsidy continued after 1 May to lower world 
prices. For while Thyssens’ exporting syndicate was dumping 
coal in England last summer at the very pitheads, Berlin and other 
German cities had been getting fuel more cheaply from Durham 
than from the Ruhr. Indeed, from August to 31 December 1925, 
the Reich’s imports trebled while exports decreased 8 per cent. 
In such circumstances the German syndicates were obliged to 
impose a higher price upon the home consumer in order that they 
might offer a lower price to the foreign purchaser. According to 
the Kélnische Zeitung, in December German mines were exporting 
at 19 to 22 per cent. below the inland price. Indeed, some coal was 
sold in Scandinavia at 59 per cent. below the German figure. Thus, 
complained the Frankfurter Zeitung, ‘‘ German consumers are 
forced... to finance cheap deliveries to their foreign competitors ’’. 
Meanwhile, the British taxpayer, as a result of the subsidy, was 
financing cheap deliveries to his foreign competitors also. So, 





1 26 Feb. 1926. 
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remarked Germania regretfully, ‘‘ the price campaign con- 
tinues unabated ’’. Yet the most extreme sacrifice in prices and 
profits cannot alter the discouraging fact that nearly 94 million 
tons are heaped up in the Ruhr and deteriorating for lack of 
buyers. 

This ruinous plethora of fuel from which Germany is suffering 
forms a striking and ironic contrast to the tragic coal-hunger feared 
by her delegates at Versailles and forecasted by noted writers of 
other nations’. Out of deference to these forebodings, the Allies’ 
Final Note included a concession by which Poland undertook “to 
permit for a period of fifteen years ’ the uarestricted sale to Ger- 
many of coal from Polish Upper Silesia. It was a prudent but 
superfluous provision. 


Far trom begrudging her Silesian coal, Poland pressed for and 
secured the right, by a convention of 1922, to export into Germany 
half a million tons a month. Poland’s unhappy plight is partly 
due to the non-renewal of this industrial agreement last June and 
to the consequent state in which she found herself of ‘‘ economic 
war with Germany ”. However, Polish Upper Silesia’s extremity 
has proven German Upper Silesia’s prosperity, and in the latter area 
the monthly output rose from 948,000 tons in June to approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 in October, while the output per hewer and shift, 
thanks in part to an extension oi hours*, rose to 6 per cent. higher 
than the record of 1913. Yet the product has been easily disposed 
of all this winter (the one bright spot in the otherwise dreary aspect 
of the German situation) while across the border, in the correspond- 
ing district of Poland, the stocks on hand piled up to a million tons 
by the end of January. During 1925, although her mines produced 
35,400,000 tons of coal, Poland’s exports diminished approximately 
25 per cent. in bulk and 45 per cent. in value as compared with 
1924. More alarming still, these exports sank from nearly 4% 
million tons in the first half of 1925 to about 3,600,000 in the 
second, and from 664,000 in January 1926 to 597,000 in February. 
This was coincident with the partial loss of the Yugoslav and Rouma- 
nian markets resulting from an increase of customs duties on 
Polish fuel *. 





1 E.g. J. M. Keynes: The Economic Consequences of the Peace (1919), pp. 75- 
89 and passim. 

* Der Deutsche, 10 Nov. 1925. “ It is not perhaps known that to-day jn the 
Upper Silesian mines, in spite of the Decree of 20 January 1925, 10 or 12 hours 
are worked. ” 


* Central European Observer, 19 March 1926. 
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The only palliative for such a predicament was the creation of 
new markets through the slaughtering of prices. In September 
the Polish mines, largely financed by Italian capital, were able, 
by means of special arrangements with Polish, Czech and Austrian 
railways, to place 30,000 tons on the Italian market, and to 
contract for an annual contingent of eight times as much. Later 
in the year, Polish coal, aided by a 50 per cent. reduction in freights, 
was creeping north into the Baltic ports, and south-east through 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Roumania. This progress was at 
the mercy of freight rates, and very precarious. In January 
1926, the national syndicate’s export prices meant a loss to the 
industry. 

Since last June the German tariff wall has deflected the flow 
of Polish coal in large part toward Czechoslovakia, thus intensifying 
the crisis which had already arisen there as elsewhere because 
of the shrinkage of the European demand. By October 137 mines 
had been closed. During 1925 Czechoslovak extraction of coal 
amounted only to 12,754,456 tons, and of lignite to 18,789,048 
tons, a falling off from the 1924 figures of 11 per cent. and 8.4 per 
cent. respectively, and of 20 per cent. from the general average of 
1913-14. The geographical situation of Czechoslovakia makes for 
a vigorous fuel trade in both imports and exports ; but the natural 
currents of this international exchange are being constantly 
thwarted by the commercial policy of all these states which strive 
to become self-sufficing in the matter of combustibles and at the 
same time to reduce their unfavourable trade balances by means of 
exports. Says Wirtschafisdienst!, ‘‘Export is only artificially 
maintained by a (partial) exclusion of foreign coal. Any change, 
however, in European economic policy, which is playing with the 
idea of free trade, may force us to renounce this exclusion and a 
flood of foreign (Polish) coal, much cheaper than our own and des- 
perately seeking markets, would stream over Czechoslovakia. . . 
Our whole coal industry, therefore, has the appearance of a glass- 
house. ” Since last October, the Government of Prague has 
granted a freight reduction of 15 per cent. for the export of lignite 
and has lightened the taxes on exported coal. 

All these countries, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Germany, have 
interlocking interests in the coal industry, and all are affected 
directly or indirectly by the vigorous import and export movement in 
the area between the principal antagonists, Germany and Britain. 





1 30 Oct. 1925. 
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Belgium is at the crossroads of all the invasions, whether of armies 
or of combustibles. Hers is an open market into which may pene- 
trate, with relative freedom, the surplus coal of Germany, England, 
Northern France, and even Holland. During 1925 this market was 
swamped with foreign fuel, stocks piled up, and unemployment 
assumed disquieting proportions. The Belgian industry hoped first 
in the great Saar strike, then in the prospective cessation of produc- 
tion in Britain, and finally in the threatening troubles in Germany. 
To meet the inrush of subsidised coal from the United Kingdom, the 
government railways have used Belgian fuel very largely, and since 
11 January 1926 they have granted it reduced rates in spite of 
the protests from certain importers. To stem the torrent of Ger- 
man “free coal ’’, which organised dumping was offering at 14 francs 
less than the official price of the Reparations consignments, Belgium 
suppressed the import licences. However, she could not forbid the 
Reparations deliveries themselves because certain industries require 
special qualities of German coal, and because the Belgian Treasury 
nets 25 million francs by their sale while bound by the Dawes Plan 
to forfeit a gold mark for each ton refused. Besides, Belgium con- 
sumes in an average year 32 million tons of combustibles, produces 
only 23 million, exports 4 million, and must, therefore, import 
about 13 million. . 

One of the weak points in Belgium’s equipment for an inter- 
national competition is the low productivity of her mines per man- 
shift, which has sunk to 465 kilos as against 525 before the war. 
Her rivals are more fortunate: Pas-de-Calais, 670; Westphalia, 
880, Great Britain, 972. Accordingly, while in 1913 it required 
only 146,084 miners to raise 1,903,460, tons, in 1924 it required 
176,040 miners to raise very little more. The reason resides largely 
in the progressive exhaustion of her southern basin and the thinness 
of the seams. In the Campine the field is newer and richer, but 
great initial expenditures are involved in the sinking of shafts. 
Under these circumstances, throughout 1925 masters and men were 
clamouring for more governmental protection, and all sorts of 
schemes were proposed from a multiplication of mechanical cutters 
to the establishment of a national syndicate. 


We have now observed the situation in the five coal-trading 
countries most directly affected and most profoundly disturbed by 
the international crisis. There is a second group composed of 
nations affected as yet only slightly or indirectly by the ** coal war ”’ 
raging around them, but which are likely to be drawn in more fully 
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if peace be long deferred. Among these we may first mention 
France, whose coal industry is temporarily protected against the 
worst effects of the Anglo-German price-struggle on her soil, by 
her slowly sinking exchange. 


Although the coal tide ebbs and flows across the Franco-Belgian 
frontier, keeping time to the rise and fall of the French and Belgian 
franes, yet France herself is not properly speaking an exporting 
country. In spite of the astounding recovery of the Nord and the 
Pas-de-Calais, she is by no means self-sufficing. In 1913 her extrac- 
tion of 40 million tons left her under the necessity of importing 
20 millions more, chiefly from across the Channel. In 1925 her 
output rose to 48,033,564 tons, but her consumption (Alsace-Lor- 
raine included) attained 75 millions. Meanwhile the number of 
her mine-workers grew to 314,000 as compared with 203,000 in 
1913. Reparations deliveries have averaged possibly one-ninth 
of the national production, and have affected the market but little. 
In the meantime France’s hydro-electric resources, evaluated at 
9 million h.p., have been developed to the extent of 214 million, 
which is over four times the development of 1913 ; and the chances 
of lessening her dependence upon foreign fuel are considered 
good. 

However, her independence never will be complete. Not only 
are the coal reserves of France relatively modest, but | er richest 
measures are tucked capriciously away in the most distant corner 
of the country. In spite of their marked though temporary advan- 
tage in lower prices at the pitheads, the French mine-owners cannot 
preserve the western and southern ports from the systematic raid- 
ing of English coal-ships, nor the great metallurgical establishments 
from the attractions of Ruhr anthracite. Yet for the present so 
fully does the coal industry share the artificial and perilous pros- 
perity of the French iron trade, that its only serious difficulty is a 
shortage of transport wagons. 


In the same group is Spain, whose small-scale industry is also 
affected indirectly by the rivalry of the principals in the coal 
struggle. Spain’s production of 61/, millions is only 70 per cent. of 
her home consumption, yet English competition is interfering 
with the sale of this 70 per cent. Although wages are low in the 
Spanish mines, the costs of upkeep are excessive. The net result 
is that the high-grade subsidised coal of Great Britain was able 
last autumn to undersell the inferior Spanish product by 30 per cent. 
Rapidly stocks accumulated, mines closed, workers were dismissed, 
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and the municipalities of Asturia joined the coal industry in clam- 
ouring for the strict limitation of imports from England to the 
750,000 tons which, according to treaty, enter at half duty. The 
Government’s response was the grant of a subsidy from 1 November 
to the end of the year. Nevertheless, during 1925, Spain imported 
altogether 1,756,158 tons from the United Kingdom ; and only in 
February 1926 did she take the radical step of stipulating the per- 
centages of foreign coal which various Spanish services and indus- 
tries might consume. It is characteristic of the “‘ coal war ”’ that, 
while the Spanish industry, like many others, resented the effects 
of the British subsidy, yet the British Government felt that it had 
grounds of protest against the counter-measures of Spain. 

In this second group may also be placed for the present South 
America and Canada, Japan, Australia, and India. 

Although Brazil and Chili are taking active measures for the 
development of their coal areas, yet the South American continent 
continues and will long continue an importer. In 1923 Brazil 
alone imported 1,151,629 tons from Britain. 

The Dominion of Canada imports about 18 million tons of com- 
bustible annually, chiefly from her southern neighbour, while her 
slowly growing exports are largely bunkers from Halifax and 
Nanaimo. The high prices of -1920 had brought domestic produc- 
tion up to 16,921,000 tons, but thereafter a steady decline reduced 
it to possibly 11 million tons in 1925. The experience of last autumn 
encouraged Syren! to say : “Canada indeed offers the best chance for 
the United Kingdom to balance its coal-trade losses in Central 

Across the Pacific the mines of Japan, which, during the war 
and after, bade fair to become eventually controlling factors in 
Far-Eastern commerce, raising their extraction from 211% million 
tons in 1913 to nearly 30 millions in 1924, have recently remained 
stationary, while theirexportation actually diminished from 3,870,000 
tons in 1913 to 2,388,000 in 1924. This diminution is due to the 
increase of home consumption, the impoverishment of the national 
coal measures with the accompanying increase in cost of production, 
and finally the persistent inroads of fuel from China. 

The competition of Australia and New Zealand is weakening in 
the Pacific trade on account in part of growing domestic consump- 
tion, high prices and limited labour supply, and making way for 
South Africa as well as China. 


16 Jan. 1926. 
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Likewise, India has recently been losing to Natal not only 
certain external markets but even those of Bombay and Colombo. 
Indian coal is of poor quality and far from the ports. Labour is 
unskilled and costs are increasing. The 1919 output of 22 million 
tons had fallen considerably by 1925. The Indian Government, 
which recently imposed an embargo upon export, is now besought 
by the Indian collieries to grant them export bounties with which 
to nurse ‘“ the sick trade of India ” and at the same time dislodge 
their South African competitors. 


South Africa belongs to a third group, composed of nations 
whose exporting activities have hardly begun, but whose potenti- 
alities in this sense are tremendous, and whose entrance into the 
conflict will work havoc to the present principals and by repercus- 
sion to all concerned, unless in the meantime some remedy be dis- 
covered and applied. In the same group we may certainly include 
China, possibly Russia, and above all others the United States of 
America. 

The “ coal war of the Indian Ocean ”’ offers at least one instance 
in history where ‘* a conqueror came from the South ”. Although 
Natal coal is something of an interloper in world affairs, yet already 
the Durban Chamber of Commevce sees it as “ a pillar of the 
Empire’’, while a discerning French expert describes it as ‘‘an impor- 
tant cornerstone of the British commercial edifice ’’. Favourably 
situated on the highways of ocean travel. midway between South 
America and Australasia, accessible to Europe and overlooking 
the Indian Ocean, Durban bids fair to become the great industrial 
centre of South Africa and the coal emporium of the southern and 
central seas. For some years the semi-bituminous coal of South 
Africa, nearly equal to the best Welsh product, has been gaining 
ground in the Straits Settlements, Ceylon and India, and reaching 
even to Aden. Indeed, a British labour leader has declared that 
the time is not far distant when Europe will export no coal beyond 
Suez or south of the Equator. 

In spite of all this, South Africa’s total output had risen in 1924 
to only 12,490,000 tons, while her total exports, including bunkers, 
amounted to only 3,720,000. When we compare this latter figure 
with Britain’s record export of 98,000,000 tons, including bunkers, 
in 1913, we realise that the coal industry of South Africa is signifi- 
cant for the near future rather than in the immediate present. 


In spite of chronic civil war, and the ephemeral character of 
many enterprises begun from time to time here and there over the 
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vast expanse of Chinese territory, it is sate to say that China pro- 
mises soon to become the principal coal-purveyor for the countries 
of the Pacific, with Shanghai as the price-regulator for the whole 
Far East. Her coal measures are rich and easily accessible : her 
production has risen from something like 13 million tons in 1913 to 
13,676,000 in 1920 and 17,711,000 in 1924; while her exports to 
Japan and elsewhere have grown from 1,886,000 tons in 1921 to 
3,202,000 in 1924. This commercial expansion has been achieved 
at the expense not only of Japanese but also of English and even 
Australian rivals. 


As for the Russian coal industry, its recovery has been almost 
sensational since three years ago; and the state autonomous trusts 
inaugurated by the New Economic Policy have worked fairly well. 
Having fallen from over 28 million tons in 1913 to 10 millions after 
the fearful civil wars, production rose in 1924 to 15,932,000, and 
for this year the estimate is 221% millions. As the revival of the coal 
industry outstripped the revival of metallurgy, stocks accumulated, 
and large exports were planned for 1926. Last year the Soviet 
Republic effected its largest sales in Italy, but in Greece and the 
Near East it was also underselling Britain by 6s. 7d. a ton. On the 
other hand, its imports of British coal had dropped from over 
3 million tons in 1912 to almost nothing. Whether Russian fuel will 
become an important factor in world commerce within a measurable 
time is a question. The answer may be determined by governmen- 
tal policy. If general industrial conditions improve, Russian coal 
will be needed at home. Yet an aggressive export policy may be 
adopted to improve the balance of trade. However, if Russia's 
potentialities are questionable, America’s are certain. 


In the words of Mr. Frank Hodges, the United States is “ the 
greatest potential disturber of the market *”. If America “ were to 
throw only 5 per cent. increase of coal into the export market, she 
could upset Europe almost irretrievably”. Last year she exported 
only 15 million tons, but the fact that in 1920 she exported 
4814, millions shows her present capacity tor international competi- 
tion. According to Sir Richard Redmayne, ii her present equipment 
were kept employed twelve months in the year, an annual surplus 
of 200 million tons would result. Consequently the American coal 
industry is bound eventually to develop its export trade. For one 
thing, the weekly output per man in the relatively rich and easily 
accessible mines of North America is estimated at 11 tons, while 
the Ruhr comes second with only 5, and England third with only 
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4.5. Nevertheless, under present conditions the anthracite industry 
has been far from prosperous, and irom September to February a 
great strike involved 154,000 miners of the anthracite fields. 
The international significance of this tremendous and fruitless 
conflict was the opportunity 1t gave especially to British exporters 
to recover their lost markets in Italy, North Africa, and South 
America, and to gain for the moment at least a foothold in Canada 
and the Eastern States. 


In the foregoing pages we have shown (1) that there exist at 
present grave national crises in certain countries recognised as 
central pillars of world economy ; (2) that these national crises, 
by provoking a ‘‘ coal war ”, have become international in their 
consequences ; (3) that this “‘ coal war ” threatens to assume more 
ruinous proportions through the entry into line of one or more 
members of the third group. 

Hence we are predisposed to believe that whatever efficacy a 
purely national remedy might have for a purely national crisis, it 
can avail but little against a crisis which, though still in its earlier 
stages, is incontrovertibly international. Nevertheless, we shall 
proceed to examine some of the most characteristic of the multiform 
solutions proposed. 


‘* SOLUTIONS ”’ 


Doubtless the measure that has caused greatest stir has been 
the British subvention ; but this palliative was never regarded as 
a solution. It was an expedient to stave off disaster and gain time. 
Yet from October to December inclusive, 73 per cent. of the coal 
was raised at a loss, apart from governmental aid. Its net commer- 
cial deficit during 1925 was over £12,000,000, or more than Is. a 
ton, compared with a profit of £13,000,000, or nearly 1s. 2d. a ton, 
in 1924. Up to 31 December the subvention cost the Exchequer 
at the rate of £25,000,000 per annum. It secured the miners their 
minimum wages, but failed to protect the owners agaiast losses. 
On the other hand, it did slightly reduce prices and increase sales, 
with the result that at the end of January there were 58,600 more 
wage earners employed than in the preceding August, which had 
been the gloomiest month in the history of English coal. 

In Germany, on the other hand, a considerable effort has been 
made to rationalise the industry, that is, to re-organise it on strictly 
scientific lines. The control of the coal-mines of the whole country 
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has been concentrated in the hands of ten district syndicates which 
in turn are centralised in the great Reichskohlenverband supervised 
by a national council representing the state, the consumers, and 
the workers. However, although this formidable instrument for 
international competition has been able to renovate the national 
industry to a certain extent and, with the help of the workers, to 
reduce the proportion of wages in the costs of production, yet it has 
not been able to prevent the English coal subsidy from “ press- 
ing heavily on the Ruhr”! or the Ruhr stocks from piling up 
disastrously to 914 million tons. 

Poland has syndicated, centralised and rationalised her national 
coal-fields on the German model, grouping together the basins of 
Upper Silesia, Dombrova and Cracow, but has failed completely 
to restore their prosperity. Spain has more recently adopted the 
same pattern with a view to fostering more effectively her weaker 
industry. Czechoslovakia has her Coal Commission studying 
German and English methods. In Russia, the process of rational- 
isation has been energetically followed, the unproductive mines 
have been largely abandoned, the number of wage earners reduced 
from 192,550 to 184,558, the supply of mechanical coal-cutters 
augmented, and the output per worker greatly increased in spite 
of the 6-hour day for hewers and the month’s holiday for all miners. 
However, as Russia has not yet entered the international ‘“ coal 
war ’’, her internal reorganisation has not contributed materially 
to the “‘ intensified competition ” of which the German Commission 
complains, and which “‘ exercises a very marked pressure on prices ” 
and results in “ a congestion in production ”’. 


From the foregoing paragraphs it is clear that the most vigorous 
applications of purely national remedies attempted up to the present 
moment have had no visible result other than the intensification 
of the international crisis. Consequently neither the mine-owners 
nor the miners are anywhere satisfied with any measure that has 
as yet been applied ; and, especially among the working classes of 
all the coal-producing countries, there continue strenuous debates 
concerning “ real ” or “ ideal ’’ solutions. 

On the Extreme Left of the Labour movement we find a certain 
quantity of Communist literature treating the coal troubles a priori 
as final proof of the failure and impending collapse of the whole 
capitalist system. 





' Cf. Report of German Coal Commission (Deutsche Bergwerkszeitung, etc., 
19 March 1926). 
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Next comes Revolutionary Syndicalism preaching the revival 
of the class struggle internationally organised. L’Internationale 
Syndicale Rouge accused even Frank Hodges and the German Refor- 
mists of masking nationalist and competitive aims behind their talk 
of international commissions for the division of markets and the 
limitation of sales. 

In the national organisations, as is to be expected, the local 
spirit is apt to predominate, and the emphasis is laid on the ineffi- 
ciency of the national system and the incompetence of the national 
owners. The Miners’ Federation of Great Britain and its Labour 
allies, after a severe indictment of the “ present methods of col- 
liery working, the lack of co-ordination within the industry as a 
whole ’’, the burden of royalties, wayleaves and over-capitalisa- 
tion, the defects in distributive methods, and the incapacity of 
the Mining Association in general, put forward in January 
elaborate “‘ proposals for the reorganisation and development of 
the coal and power industry ’’ which involved complete nationali- 
sation!. 

This scheme provided for a Power and Transport Commission 
of experts in coal, electricity, gas, transport, and commercial and 
labour questions, for which the President of the Board of Trade 
would be answerable in Parliament. This Commission would be 
represented on a National Coal and Power Production Council com- 
posed chiefly of officials and workers’ representatives and entrusted 
with the conduct of the industry as well as with the negotia- 
tion of prices, wages and supply arrangements with a Consumers’ 
Council which would represent the interests of the consuming 
public. The export trade would be handled by a Commission or 
a Corporation. The details of this massive project do not concern 
us here. Suffice to note that the nationalisation idea was accep- 
table to British organised labour, at least in the sense suggested by 
Mr. H.R. Tawney. Sir William Beveridge asked him : ‘“ Do you 
think the average miner, the fellow at the face, really does want to 
manage his own industry ? Does he really spend much of his time 
thinking about it ? ’’ The miners’ spokesman replied : “‘ The miner 
trusts and follows the men who are thinking out these problems, 
who are necessarily a minority. ” 

Sir Herbert Samuel rather feared that the proposed reorganised 





* Memorandum No. 4. See summary in The Labour Magazine, Feb .1926, 
and discussion in Minutes of Royal Commission on the Coal Industry, Jan. 14. 
H.M. Stationery Office. 
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industry would be “‘ so huge... as to be unlike anything existing 
in the world ”’, and very difficult to run efficiently. 


Naturally enough, the reaction of the owners to the miners’ 
programme was distinctly unfavourable. The following day repre- 
sentative industrialists characterised the scheme as “ castles in 
Spain”, “a form of Guild Socialism ”’, and “ fundamentally 
unsound ”. One of them observed: “ The claims of the Con- 
sumers’ Council, on the one hand, and of the miners, on the other, 
might be so insistent that the simplest way out for the National 
Council would be to make the taxpayer foot the bill. Any scheme 
which divorces the executive authority from financial responsibility 
is foredoomed to failure.” Earlier in the dispute, the colliery 
proprietors had quoted with approval the opinion of Sir Richard 
Redmayne that “ nationalisation means national bankruptcy ”’. 
and had claimed “ to stand between the nation and disaster ”’. 
In answer to indictments of their conduct of the business, 
they had retorted, “ that all talk ef waste, inefficiency and compul- 
sory amalgamation of coal properties is nothing but a ‘smoke 
screen’ to mask the real designs of the extremists, and that British 
mining practice is by far the best in the world.” Mining must 
always remain “ an industry for the individualist, since machinery 
cannot be planned for all mines alike or coal turned out like saus- 
ages. *’ The Duke of Northumberland believed that the immediate 
aim of ‘‘ this group of extremists ” (the leaders of the Miners’ 
Federation) was to wreck the coal industry, so that they might 
compel the Government to hand it over, lock, stock and barrel, 
together with other industries auxiliary to it, in order that they 
might be run under the control of what would amount to a Soviet. 
By this means the Socialists would go a long way towards their 
object of nationalising the means of production, distribution and 
exchange, and their ultimate aim of erecting a Socialistic or Com- 
munist State’. Mr.C.P. Markham told the Commission that state 
ownership would be bad and government interference would lead 
to chaotic disaster in the coal trade ; that the trade unions were the 
greatest curse the country had, and that the miners’ business was 
getting into the hands of the Bolshevists. 

The official memorandum of the Mining Association (12 January 
1926) expressed a similar attitude in milder tones, and presented 
proposals strikingly different from those of the miners. The essen- 





1 The Times, 12 Feb. 1926. 
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tial features of their programme were a return to the eight-hour 
day, a reduction of wages, a corresponding reduction in transporta- 
tion charges and railway employees’ salaries, the substitution of 
district for national agreements on account of the great variations 
between pits, and the maintenance of royalties. They criticised 
suggestions made for the reform of the industry in Britain since “‘ so 
far as they contain any points of substance, these for the most 
part have been, are being and will continue to be given effect to ”’. 
The one thing needful was to increase England’s competitive power 
in the markets of the world ; and wages and hours could not be 
finally determined by theories as to the social conditions that ought 


to obtain. 


The ideas of the miners and the proprietors are thus seen to 
be mutually contradictory. Obviously there must be middle 
ground between them. 

The Royal Commission and most technical experts have taken 
up middle positions. The Commission cannot recommend accep- 
tance of either the miners’ or the proprietors’ programmes. It 
rejects the nationalisation idea and gives its reasons. Among 


them we note the following : ‘“‘ We believe that in the future coal- 
mining will be found to have become an integral part of a great 
industrial complex, which will comprise also electricity, smokeless 
fuel, gas, oil, chemical products, blast furnaces, and possibly other 
activities. But these are features which make the mining industry 
particularly unsuitable for conduct by the state. Standardisation 
to any marked extent is impossible. Mining is less uniform even 
than other producing industries and far less so than distributive 
or transport services or than such a service as the generation and 
supply of electricity.... We are clearly of the opinion that the 
variety and freedom of private enterprise are more likely to conduce 
to the progressive development of this particular industry than 
control by the State. ” : 

The Report also finds an “ essential contradiction ”’ in the miners’ 
scheme, and that is ‘“‘ the inconsistency of one authority being given 
the right to manage, another being left with the liability to pay ” 

In the Commission’s opinion, “‘ there is a further objection to 
the principle of nationalising the mines of Great Britain ”’ arising 
out of the extent of the export trade. ‘“ The terms on which 
60,000,000 tons were annually sold... would vitally affect the 
interests of producers at home... and of consumers abroad. Inter- 
national complications would be inevitable.... Under nationalisa- 
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tion, with this export trade under the real... management of the 
British Government, we should be regarded by foreign countries, 
not as,in Napoleon’s phrase, ‘a nation of shopkeepers’, but as 
‘a nation of coal merchants’. That we should in fact become, and 
the consequences in our international relationships could not be 
contemplated without concern. ” 

Apparently, then, in the judgment of Sir Herbert Samuel and 
his colleagues, the coal industry should not be nationalised until 
industry in general has been nationalised, and England should not 
nationalise it until the world at large is ready to do so. 

The Mining Association’s proposals fared no better at their 
hands. The demand for the return to the eight-hour day was not 
approved. “ If now, at a time of extreme depression, when the 
supply of coal exceeds the demand, ... the hours are lengthened, large 
numbers of men... will be forcibly expelled from the industry. 
The increase of working hours now, so far from being a self-evident 
part-solution for the coal trouble, is full of the difficulties which 
usually attend reversals of policy. If Britain lengthened her hours, 
other countries would certainly consider whether they should not 
follow suit. In this way, any gain in power of competing with 
foreign coal might be swept away. All that would have been 
achieved would be a general] lowering of the standard of leisure in 
all mining countries. ” 

In this argument the Commission sought to refute the opinion, 
not only of the British owners, who wished to compete on more 
advantageous terms with foreigners, but also of a number of tech- 
nical experts at home and abroad who held that longer hours meant 
cheaper coal and increased consumption, employment, and pros- 
perity everywhere. 

Obviously the Commission could not disagree with the Mining 
Association at every point. In the matter of the subsidy it endorses 
their view with the following line of reasoning. ‘‘ In the first place, 
it [the continuance of the subsidy] would have the effect of lowering 
the price of the British coal that was bought by the iron and steel 
works of France, Germany, Belgium, and other countries, while 
leaving the home price the same. It would, in effect, give them a 
bounty at the expense of the British taxpayer to assist them in their 
competition with the British iron and steel trade in these markets 
of the world. In the second place, it is possible that the measures 
would be met by similar measures on the part of Germany, the 
principal competitor of our coal industry. Each of the two coun- 
tries would then have imposed an additional charge on its budget, 
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while their relative positions would remain at the end what they 
had been at the beginning. ”’ 

In the matter of royalties the Commission leaned toward the 
side of Labour. This forms part of the problem the Germans call 
rationalisation and the French, économie des frais généraux. The 
Federation, in its Memorandum No. 3, held that “ the private 
ownership of minerals causes a very considerable amount of waste 
to occur in the actual working of the mines ”’, and quoted the 
evidence given by Principal Knox at the Sankey Commission : 
‘** As mineral takings must conform to the shape of the surface 
of the mining royalties of which they are formed, this frequently 
results in very irregularly shaped areas. This leads to excessive 
waste in boundary pillars and frequently adds considerably to 
the cost of operating the mines. ’’ The Memorandum continued : 
“‘ The effect of the ownership of minerals being in the hands of 
4,000 owners means that a scientific plan of production is greatly 
hampered.” It admitted, however, that the Mines Act of 1923 
had ‘“‘ done something to relieve the position ”’. 

In spite of this Act the Commission took up practically the point 
of view expressed by Principal Knox, and concluded that the “‘ pri- 
vate ownership of the minerals has not been in the best interest 
of the community ”. ‘ In almost all the other important coal- 
producing countries of the world this is recognised. The mineral 
is not the property of the surface owner ; the state owns it or has 
the right to grant concessions for its working.”’ Nevertheless, 
in the interest of public economy, the Report recommends state 
purchase of minerals in only the most desirable areas. On the 
other hand, new legislation should nationalise immediately all as 
yet undiscovered coal together with coal situated below the level 
of 4,000 fect and still regarded as unworkable, although engineering 
progress may render it valuable in future. 

Some of the other aspects of “‘ rationalisation ”’ are the unifica- 
tion and centralisation of the industry, the standardisation and 
increased use of machinery, the amalgamation of adjacent mines, 
the combination of mining with allied industries, the scientific 
development of distribution, and the promotion of research. On 
all these issues except the last, the Commission recommended half- 
way measures, stressing the inadvisability of wholesale changes 
based on absolute principles. It advocated a progressive but 
empirical attitude. However, in the matter of research, its recom- 
mendations were throughgoing. It advised a great Research 

Association, nationally supported, for it was ‘“ essential that the 
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industry as a whole should become imbued with the spirit of 
science ”’. 

During the period in which the Commission was sitting various 
experts raised other points of interest. Professor Sargent expressed 
the opinion that Britain’s sudden return to the gold standard had 
caused her to lose temporarily her advantage over America in 
the Italian market, while Sir Josiah Stamp and J. M. Keynes 
agreed that this monetary change was a chief cause of all Britain’s 
export troubles. Sir Alfred Mond maintained that the policy of 
the Exchequer had hoisted British prices 11 per cent. to the advan- 
tage of foreign rivals. 

The relation of prices to demand was a question which elicited 
opposing opinions. For example, Sir Richard Redmayne expressed 
the view of many other English and foreign students of the 
problem when he said : “ All coal is too dear. The cheaper a com- 
modity is, the more of it is used.’’ The same attitude is expressed 
by Technik und Wirtschaft! : ‘“‘ Experience has shown that the best 
way to increase consumption is by reducing prices.”’ However, 
the balance of opinion seems to be that the world’s need of coal 
is definitely limited and that therefore low prices cannot stimulate 
consumption beyond a certain point. The British Commission? 
by no means agreed with the German Commission’s pronouncement 
that ‘‘ the principal task of the coal-mining industry to-day is to 
find ways and means of reducing prices °’. 

There was conflicting testimony as to the effect of Reparations 
deliveries upon English exports to Belgium, France, and Italy. 
The balance of evidence seemed to favour the thesis that whereas 
exports to Italy had been reduced by exactly the amount of the 
Reparations coal received by the Italian Government, yet these 
deliveries had no corresponding effect in Belgium and France 
which latter countries had merely received as Reparations what they 
would otherwise have bought. Furthermore, this is the view which 
has seemed to prevail during the coal-crisis discussions in Belgium 
itself. 


While we have seemed to give a disproportionate amount of 
space to the solutions proposed and the opinions expressed in Great 
Britain, we have found this advisable because of the especial 





» Nov. 1925. 

* Report, Vol. 1, passim ; e.g. p. 291: “... Sooner or later the export price may 
be expected to rise still further, and combination amongst the British exporters 
may help it todoso.” Cf. also p. 94, ete. 
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gravity of the problem there and the consequent amplitude of the 
debates it has provoked. Nevertheless, in all the other coal- 
trading countries, practically the same varying or opposing theses 
and conclusions have been produced and recorded. 

In Germany, for example, last autumn the Miners’ Federation 
urged the obligatory reorganisation (or rationalisation) of the whole 
industry with the proviso that the workers dismissed in the process 
should be compensated and supplied with other employment. 
Not only the workers but also the employers have been arguing 
this subject. According to Vorwérts', “‘ all the employers’ jour- 
nals are full of debates on ‘rationalisation, regularisation, shutting- 
down and co-operation’ ” 

At the end of October the Bergarbeiter-Zeitung complained 
that ‘‘ businesses had not been amalgamated at the proper time, 
there had not been sufficient economic research, and co-operation 
had not been sought from other undertakings ’’. Such declarations 
come as a distinct surprise to most English readers, who have always 
understood that the German industry was the last word in “‘ amal- 
gamation’’. However, much progress has indeed been accomplished 
since a year ago when the Deutsche Bergwerks-Zeitung criticised 
the Kohlensyndikat as a “‘ heterogeneous structure *’, condemned its 
‘** so-called principle of unconditional output ©’ which brought it 
about that the industry was being “** operated in direct contradic- 
tion to economic principles *’, and added: ‘ The Ruhr mining 
industry must not neglect the question of closing unprofitable 
mines. ”’ In fact, so much progress was made during 1925 that 
occasionally a voice was raised against ‘‘ the danger of centralisa- 
tion which must be combated by means of the utilisation of local 
economic powers and their association ’’?; while others pointed 
out that there were disadvantages in excessive mechanisation 
(e.g. Der Deutsche, 16 October 1925). 

However, the great Ruhr merger revealed the same outlook as 
the British Mining Association when it urged as the only really 
practical remedies the reduction of fiscal and social charges and 
freight rates, the suppression of obligatory arbitration and the re- 
establishment of the pre-war working day. For the director of the 
Lothringer Konzern ‘“ the cardinal question is that of the working- 
time ’. Mr. Paul Maquenne, discussing the German owners, writes, 
“The majority think that the re-etablishment of pre-war conditions 





23 Jan. 1926. 
* E.g. Dr. Biisselberg, in Zeitschrift fiir Selbstverwaltung, 1 Oct. 1925. 
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of labour (i.e., the same hours and productivity) alone can extricate 
them from the present crisis’. ”’ 

In Poland, Czechoslovakia, France, Belgium, and America, 
the attitudes of the opposing groups were fundamentally the 
same, although local circumstances influenced their demands 
in form or in detail. The Belgian miners, for instance, conscious 
of the vast differences in the yield of the various mines of Belgium. 
and impressed more than the miners of richer or larger countries 
with the difficulty of developing new fields, demanded last autumn 
a national ‘‘ caisse de compensation ” through which the rich 
mines would aid the poor. 

Even in the New World the uneconomic pits are becoming a 
drag on the industry, and the United Mine Workers’ Journal, 
advocating the suppression of the unremunerative exploitations, 
declares succinctly, ‘‘ There are too many mines and too many 
miners.’ It is asserted that 20 per cent. of the American produc- 
tion last year was marketed at a loss. The National Committee 
of 1923 had already reported on the condition of both the anthracite 
and the bituminous industries, condemning severely, in language 
surprisingly like that employed by European investigators, the 
backward handling of engineering problems and the frequent failure 
to use mechanical improvements. Governor Pinchot asked angrily: 
** Is there another monopoly so utterly unaffected by the progress 
of modern industrial thought as the anthracite industry ?”’ The 
Committee condemned also the carrying of exhausted pits as bar- 
nacles on the coal ship, and pointed out that in spite of the chronic 
losses of many enterprises, the ‘‘ birth rate’’ of mines was enormously 
superior to the ‘‘ death rate ”’. 


The reader will have noticed that the foregoing opinions, argu- 
ments, and conclusions have borne upon local, national situations 
rather than upon the world crisis in its ensemble. The solutions 
put forward by proprietors and technical experts have been con- 
cerned almost exclusively with the intensification of production 
and the speeding up of the machinery of the national industry in 
order to compete more effectively with foreign rivals in the markets 
of the world. 

However, in our preliminary survey of the fuel situation in the 





1 Chimie ef Industrie, Oct. 1925. 
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producing countries we observed the operation of the principle of 
stimulus and reaction across all the coal frontiers. Every move, 
whether political, economic or technical, that has been attempted 
by one nation, has produced almost immediately a reaction equal 
if not opposite among its rivals. The net result has been irritated 
feelings and glutted markets. A few individuals and organisa- 
tions have been alive to the ominous trend of events and to the 
urgent necessity for a study of international solutions. 

One of these organisations is the International Federation of 
Christian Miners whose'resolution of 8 July last stressed the “‘ in- 
creasing over-production of coal ’’, and the danger of methods which 
* result in rendering international competition more severe and in 
aggravating the crisis”. ‘‘ The problem ”’, they declared, “can 
only be solved on the basis of an international agreement. ”’ 

Equally important is the stand taken by the International 
Federation of Miners. As their committee’s resolution of 28 April 
1925 shows, they feel that blindly competitive nationalism only 
aggravates the evil. They stress the necessity for ‘‘ the standardi- 
sation of working conditions of miners on an international basis ”’. 
On 28 July their Executive pronounced in favour of the nationali- 
sation of coal and the international regulation of production. 
However, the former does not need to precede the latter. Their 
secretary, Mr. Frank Hodges, has maintained in the press’, before 
the Commission, and on the platform, that it is highly desirable to 
set up immediately an International Coal Council representing 
the Governments, the coal-owners and the miners, whose function 
would be to regulate the distribution of coal so as to eliminate the 
disastrous effects of competition. If steps were not taken, the 
fight would continue with such intensity as to embitter internation- 
al relations ; and there were signs of this already. The nucleus 
of the aforesaid Council would be Germany and Britain, but America 
must not be forgotten. Its functions would include a searching 
enquiry into the world’s need of fuel and an attempt to fix “‘ defi- 
nite ratios ” for the chief exporting countries, as well as the regula- 
tion of prices and wages. With regard to this last point, the present 
purpose of the Federation itself was to begin a movement for the 
standardisation of hours and conditions of employment among 
miners in all the coal-producing countries of the world. The 
International Labour Office at Geneva was already preparing an 
impartial and authoritative report on this subject. 





2 E.g. The Labour Magazine, Jan. 1926. 
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In Brussels, on 16 April 1926, the Executive Committee 
unanimously adopted a resolution containing the assertion that 
“the only way to ease the situation is by way of international 
regulations for the production and disposal of coal ”’?. 

In England the New Leader*, supporting the Federation’s 
idea of international control, criticises the somewhat negative 
attitude on this question of Mr. A. J. Cook and the British miners 
who hold that the nationalisation of the British mines must come 
first. It asks whether we must then wait until the United States 
also have nationalised their coal in 50 or 100 years from now. 

Certain British labour leaders are inclined toward the conception 
of periodic international agreements as to total production rather 
than as to exports and prices. They argue that the former type 
of agreement would be simpler. It would avoid over-production 
and glutted markets and cut-throat competition, but it would not 
interfere with the free play of demand and supply throughout the 
world. The “ fixing of definite ratios ’ would then be necessary 
only among the various producers within each nation, and inter- 
national friction would be avoided except perhaps at the moment 
of fixing the total. 

Whatever the respective merits of these different theories, the 
British miners — at a meeting of the International Executive at 
Geneva, 1-3 February 1926 — stated their practical attitude in 
these plain words : ‘‘ The British mine-workers realise that the coal 
problem is an international one and requires international consider- 
ation and treatment before any permanent solution can be effected. 
They must, however, insist that any consideration of the problem 
on this basis shall be primarily concerned with the means of 
bringing the standard of living of the international miners up to or 
above the level of the best national standard which at present 
obtains. ”’ 

Apart from nationalisation, among all these ideas the one which 
is generally most repugnant to the minds of the owners is inter- 
national control of markets. The Colliery Guardian, referring to 
Hodges’ Coal Council, the real aim of which is ‘‘ to divide Europe 
into zones that would be supplied in stated quantities at agreed 
prices ’’, retorts: ‘“‘ The obvious defect of such a scheme is that 
whilst it would arbitrarily allocate markets and fix prices, it would 
not increase the world consumption of coal by a single ton. ” 





* E.g. The Times, April. 17 1926; London. 
* E.g. 18 Dec. 1926, p. 2. 
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Its confrére, Compendium, an organ of the coal, metal, and ship- 
ping trades (September 1925), at first rather roughly rejects the 
proposal for an agreement with Germany and sees “‘ extraordinary 
difficulties in the way ” ; but upon further reflection it recognises 
that ‘‘ there is needless competition between Germany and this 
country and the mining industries of both are suffering *’, where- 
upon it reluctantly admits the possibility of an arrangement. 

Among the proprietors, some of the more advanced thinkers 
advocate international agreement and control. Sir Alfred Mond 
subscribed to this idea in a letter to The Times! in which he declared 
that ‘‘ in an international solution lies... the real prospect of a 
better future ”. In a previous letter? he had|recorded the 
existence of the same state of mind among many owners in 
Germany. 

We find one example of this attitude in the words of the business 
manager of the German Mining Association, who said frankly : 
** It would be more sensible if the two great exporting countries, 
instead of intensifying the competitive war with financial assistance 
from the state, would come to some agreement as to export 
quantities and export prices*. ’’ In like manner Germania, of 
13 January 1926, assumes that “‘ an agreement will be come to 
sooner or later between the German and the Englishmine-owners 
with regard to price conditions, especially when the subsidy comes 
to an end ”’. 

The Berliner Tagblati* of 12 March carried an article favouring 
the consolidation of the export trade and anglo-German collab- 
oration in this respect. A few days later Herr Karl Haniel, a 
leading industrialist of the Ruhr, outlined his standpoint thus: 
‘* Obviously I regret extremely that in the sharp competitive 
struggle in the world coal markets Great Britain and Germany 
are ruining prices and ‘thereby, in my view, are worsening without 
need the general economic situation of both countries. Both 
England and Germany are compelled to export a considerable 
proportion of their coal output, and as a sequel to bitter 
competition for markets not only do the mining industries of 
these two countries suffer, but the industries of the importing 
countries, because of the cheap coal they get, are placed in a 





1 April. 1926. 

11 Aug. 1925. 

Deutsche Bergwerks-Zeitung, 24 March 1926. 
Quoted in Liverpool Post, 13 March 1926. 
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position to compete successfully with British and German 
industries}. ° 

Other German authorities are less ready to commit themselves. 
For example, Dr. Flemmig, writing in the Deutsche Wirischajts- 
Zeitung of 18 March 1926, admits that ‘‘ the present situation of 
the international coal industry is so chaotic that any change calcu- 
lated to improve conditions is eagerly welcomed ’’, but he suggests 
doubt as to ‘“‘ whether such an international agreement would be 
as advantageous for the German coal-mining industry as is perhaps 
imagined *’. For one thing the Germans alone are so organised 
as to be able to make and execute a binding agreement, while “ so 
far the English mine-owners have been so full of self-assurance and 
still enjoy such independence ”’ that it has been impossible to unify 
the English industry. With this point of Dr. Flemmig’s, all Brit- 
ish observers agree ; but some of his remarks illustrate an unfor- 
tunate psychological obstacle which still persists on both sides : 
a deep-rooted suspicion of the other party. 

Finally, on 18 March, the rapporteur of the German Coal Com- 
mission observed that so far all attempts of European countries 
to achieve an entente remained without any prospect of success : 
and that, moreover, it was doubtful whether regulation of the 
coal industry would be advantageous for Germany. The German 
industry would rely upon its own efforts for some time to come. 

The British Coal Commission did not envisage the question as 
a whole, but contented itself with two very modest proposals. First, 
after urging the British collieries to establish co-operative selling 
associations, it added that the latter ‘‘ might secure the co-operation 
of the existing German Kartell in an arrangement to prevent 
the prices of coal in neutral markets from again falling to unre- 
munerative levels?. ”’ 

Second, in discussing the hours of labour in Britain and Europe, 
it said : ‘‘ If a common level of working hours, through the inter- 
vention of the International Labour Office or otherwise, could be 
agreed upon, it might be advisable to accept it, even if it meant 
some small increase here to meet part-way a decrease elsewhere®. ”’ 

It is a far cry from the Commission’s cautious suggestions to the 
ringing appeal of the Belgian Minister of Labour for “‘ an interaation- 
al convention which would take its place in an economic Locarno ”’; 
but both imply a recognition of the truth of Sir Richard Redmayne’s 





» Daily News, 23 March 1926. 


* Report, p. 94. 
* Idem, p. V78. 
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declaration that ‘‘every country is suffering, and the problem should 
be approached as a world problem”. Already the International 
Labour Office is envisaging the question from the standpoint of 
the wages, hours, and living conditions of the miners in the 
competing countries. May we not hope that the “‘ economic 
Locarno ” will be at least sighted if not attained by the World 
Economic Conference which the League of Nations is preparing 
to assemble ? 





Desertion and the Freedom of the Seaman 
by 
Charles R. CLEE 
Formerly Superintendent, Mercantile Marine, Great Britain 


At the International Labour Commission appointed by the Peace 
Conference on 31 January 1919 to draw up the labour clauses of the 
Treaty of Peace, the delegation of the United States of America pro- 
posed for incorporation in the Treaty of Peace the principle that mer- 
chant seamen should have the right of leaving their vessels when in 
safe harbour, the statement being made that such right was already 
conceded under United States law. The discussion of this proposal 
in the Commission raised the general problem of an International 
Seamen’s Code, which was approved in principle by the International 
Labour Conference at Genoa, June 1920. Hence one of the steps in 
the establishment of this Code was the proposed International Codifi- 
cation of Rules relating to Seamen’s Articles of Agreement, which 
forms the first item on the agenda of the Ninth Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference to be held in Geneva in June 1926. 

In view of the controversy which arose and which has been con- 
tinued to this day, it is intended to set out in this Article various aspects 
of this problem. It will be seen from the historical sketch given on 
the question of desertion that this problem dates back to very ancient 
times. Some of the causes of desertion are indicated, as also some of 
the remedies to free the seamen from those arch-demoralisers — the 
crimp and the unscrupulous boarding-house keeper. Incidentally, 
it will be seen how the wage question is inextricably associated with 
the question of desertion and the freedom of the seaman and how the 
struggle for his economic freedom gave rise to the struggle for freedom 
under the law to quit a vessel whilst in safe harbour. It will be seen, 
however, that the seamen themselves do not all regard the latter struggle 
from the same viewpoint ; indeed, many deem it of more vital impor- 
tance to encourage the seaman to keep to his contract and to avoid occa- 
sioning demands from the shipowners for a corresponding right of 
discharge, which is the subject of stringent protective provisions in 
most countries. 


I. Historica, INTRODUCTION 


ROM time immemorial the contract of the seaman has been 
looked upon as something different from the ordinary con- 
tract of service of a worker on land, in that it involved, to a certain 
extent, the surrender of the seaman’s personal liberty during the 
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currency of the agreement. Hence it was that from very early 
times a seaman who broke his contract rendered himself liable to 
punishment. Thus, under the Rhodian law, which is supposed to 
antedate the birth of Christ by about 900 years, it was provided 
that ‘‘ mariners who, without sufficient reason, quit their service 
during the period of their engagement, shall be severely punished’’. 
Moreover, “if they absented themselves by night and the vessel 
were lost or damaged, they were bound to respond to the amount 
of the loss. ” 

In the Middle Ages, while the land labourer was tied to the soil, 
the sailor was not bound to his ship after the termination of the 
engagement. Except, therefore, during the period of his engage- 
ment, he was a comparatively free agent. The rules governing 
the employment of master and worker on board ship during that 
epoch are set out in the following great mediaeval codes of maritime 
law and custom. 

The most liberal of these laws were those recorded in the Rules 
or Judgments of Oléron' which were promulgated in the reign of 
Henry III of England. In this code the sailors were called “ the 
companions of the vessel’. These Rules, which applied generally 
to the ports of the Atlantic, including the Channel and the North 


Sea, permitted the master to retain, until the termination of the 
voyage, the wages of any mariner in whose case there was risk of 
desertion. The Rule reads: 


A ship arrives to discharge. The mariners wish to have their wages. 
And there are some who have neither cot nor chest on board; the master 
may retain their wages in order to take the ship back to the place whence 
he brought it, if they do not give good security to perform the voyage. 
This is the judgment in this case”. 


Under another of these judgments members of the crew are 
forbidden to leave the ship without permission. ‘“‘ If they do and 
by that means she happens to be lost or damnified, they shall be 
answerable for the damage®. ”’ 

Another celebrated code is that known as the Consulate of the 
Sea (Consolado del Mare), which applied to Mediterranean ports. 
and which is said to date from the 11th century and to be the parent 





1 An island situated off the Atlantic coast of France. 

2 J. M. Parpessus : Collection de Lois Maritimes antérieures au X VIII® siecle. 
Paris, Imprimerie Royale, 1828. Vol. 1, p. 337: Rules or Judgments of Oléron, 
Art. 19. 

3 Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 326: Rules or Judgments of Oléron, Art. 5 (m). 
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of all the mediaeval codes. Under this code a deserter was liable 
to arrest, to indemnify the owner, and to forfeit his wages. 


If any mariner shall run away from his ship or vessel after he has 
received his wages in any place, before he has completed the service 
which he promised to perform when he engaged himself, that is to say if 
he runs away before the ship has made and finished the voyage for which 
he has engaged himself, and if, further, he has sailed on part of the voyage, 
such mariner is bound to pay back the wages which he has received to 
that managing owner of the ship or vessel from whom he has received 
it without any dispute ; and he ought to have nothing for the services 
which he has performed since he has run away in the manner aforesaid : on 
the contrary, in whatever place he may be sued, he ought to be seized 
and remain in prison until he has restored to the managing owner 
of the ship the wages which the said mariner has received, and all the 
losses and mischiefs that the managing owner has sustained ; and the 
managing owner shall be believed upon his mere word and without 
witnesses !. 


The third important group is the Code of Wisby which was 
promulgated about the early part of the 13th century and applied 
principally to the Baltic ports. It included the provisions contained 
in the Judgments of Oléron already quoted, but added capital 
punishment in the case of a seaman deserting in debt to the ship : 


, 


If a seaman shall desert with the advances he has received, and the 
master proves the fact against him by the depositions of two other men, 
he shall deserve execution by hanging ?. 


The laws of the Hanseatic League of the Baltic and North Sea 
States, which comprise a series of ordinances issued at different 
periods, were in general even more severe than the earlier laws 
quoted above. Absence without leave was punishable by fine or 
imprisonment, and the offender was liable to capita] punishment 
if his absence entailed loss of life. 


Every sailor who sails in consideration of wages and maintenance 
may at no time absent himself from the vessel without the permission 
of the master or his assistant. If anyone shall contravene this provision 
and pass the night away from the vessel, the master may discharge 
him and confiscate half his wages, but if the vessel sustains damage during 
his absence the offender, in default of making good the damage, shal! be 
kept in prison for one year on a bread and water diet. If the vessc! is 
lost, and loss of life results, he shall be punished with death®. 





' Ibid., Vol. 2, p. 289 : Consulate of the Sea, chap. 268. 

* Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 500: Maritime Law of Wisby, Art. 62 (6). Wisby is a 
town in the Swedish island of Gothland. 

’ Ibid., Vol. 2, p. 475 : Maritime Law of the Hanseatic League; Ordinance 
of 1441, Art. II. Similar provisions are contained in the Ordinances of 1591 
(Art. XLI) and 1614 (Title IV), Art. XVIII; Vol. 2, pp. 519 and 540. 
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Under the ordinances of the Hanseatic League, punishment 
for desertion in a foreign port would appear to have varied 
according to the period’. Under certain ordinances desertion 
could be punished as a capital offence : 


If, after receiving one-third of his wages, a sailor fails to join his 
vessel, and thus prevents her sailing, or deserts, he can, if he is arrested, 
be condemned to death ?. 


Under other ordinances a sailor or officer who deserted was 
liable to be imprisoned* or to be branded on the cheek : 


If a sailor or officer deserts after receiving one-third of his wages, 
he shall be marked with an anchor on the cheek as an example to others‘. 


But it was since the discovery of America, which was destined 
to play such an important part in this subject, that the problem 
assumed increased prominence. Arising out of the difficulties 
encountered by Spanish vessels sailing to Aimerica, Charles V of 
Spain decreed in 1552 imprisonment and corporal punishment for 
seamen who broke their contracts. One hundred years later the 
American mercantile marine originated in Massachusetts, and about 
1668 that Colonial General Court enacted that any mariner who 


departs and leaves a voyage upon which he has entered, shall for- 
feit all his wages, and shall be further punished by imprisonment 
or otherwise, as the case may be circumstanced ; and if he shall have 
received any considerable part of his wages, and shall run away, 
he shall be pursued as a disobedient runaway servant. 

A few years later, Louis XIV of France, under the Marine 
Ordinance of 1681, dealt with absent seamen as follows : 


If a seaman leaves a master without a discharge in writing before 
the voyage has begun, he may be taken up and imprisoned wherever he 
can be found, compelled to restore what he has received and serve out 
the time for which he has engaged himself, for nothing ; and if he refuses 
the ship after the voyage has begun he may be punished corporally °. 


If the ship is laded the seamen shall not go ashore without leave from 





1 Tbid., Vol. 2, p. 520, note 2. 

* Ibid., Vol. 2, p. 457: Ordinance of 1830, Art. 11. Cf. in the same Volume 
the Ordinance of 1530, Art. XVI, p. 493, and the Ordinance of 1572, Art, XVIII, 
p. 503. 

* Ibid., Vol. 2, p. 471 : Ordinance of 1418, Art. XTIT. 

« Ibid., Vol. 2, p. 520 : Ordinance of 1591, Art. XLIV. 

* Ibid., Vol. 4, p. 354 : Marine Ordinance of 1681, Title VII, Art. III. The 
compiler points out that this article had its origin in the Edict of 1584 (ef. p. 355, 
note 1). 
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the master, under pain of 5 livres for the first fault ; and may be punished 
corporally\ if they commit a second?. 


Under the old Dutch law incorporated in the Commercial Code 
of 1838, which is still in force, a master could invoke the assistance 
of the police against any seaman who refused to go on board or 
left his ship without permission or refused to perform his full duty, 
any expenses incurred being charged against the wages of the 
offender. Somewhat similar provisions are contained in the exist- 
ing laws of most other countries. 

As regards the maritime laws of England which had, as their 
basis, the Rules of Oléron, further light on the duty of the mariner 
to the ship is thrown by some early English writers. Thus Malynes, 
the earliest English writer, in his “ Law Merchant ” (Lex Merca- 
toria *®)—— a work which unites the recommendations of antiquity, 
good sense, and practical tenowledge — wrote : 


Mariners in a strange port should not leave the ship without the 
master’s licence or fastening her with four ropes, or else the law falls on 
them.... In a strange country, the one half of the company, at least, 
ought to remain on shipboard and the rest who go on land should keep 
sobriety and abstain from suspected places, or else should be punished 
in body or purse ; like as he who absents himself when the ship is ready 
to sail. Yea, if he gives out himself worthier than he is in his calling, 
he shall lose his hire ; half to the admiral, and the other half to the master. 


Molloy, another early English writer on the subject, states that 
“ if seamen depart from a ship without leave or licence of the mas- 
ter arid any disaster happens they must answer ”, quoting in support 
thereof Art. V of the Rules of Oléron already mentioned. The 
first English legislation directly bearing upon the subject was in 
the year 1700, when, in an Act “ for the more effectual suppression 
of piracy ” 3, it was provided : 


And for the prevention of seamen deserting of merchant ships abroad in 
parts beyond the seas which is the chief occasion of their turning pirates 
and of at detriment to trade and navigation in general ; be it 
enacted THAT all such seamen, officers, or sailors who shall desert the 
ships or vessels wherein they are hired to serve for that voyage shall for 
such offence forfeit such wages as shall then be due to him or them. 


But it was not till 1729, in the reign of George II, that British 
law in an Act “ for the better regulation and government of seamen 





* Ibid., Vol. 4, p. 355: Title VII, Art. V. The compiler points out that the 
provisions of this article are borrowed from Art. 5 of the Rules of Oléron and 
from chapter XVII of Book IV of the Code of Marseilles (cf. p. 355, note 3). 

* Vol. 1, chap. 23. 

* 11 and 12 William III, c. 7. 
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in the merchants’ service”? not only provided for the forfeiture to 
the owners of wages in case of desertion, but for the apprehension 
of seamen deserting or absenting themselves upon warrants to be 
issued by justices of the peace, and, in case of their refusal to proceed 
upon the voyage, for their committal to the “ house of correction ” 
Indeed, this Act seems to have furnished a model upon which was 
constructed in 1790 the first Act of the newly created United States 
Government on the subject. 

In some countries, such as France, there grew up, by means of 
the maritime register, a close connection between service in the 
Navy and in the mercantile marine. Because of this connection 
it has been alleged that disciplinary and penal measures are a sur- 
vival of military discipline. This view was combated by the 
Central Committee of French shipowners who, writing to the Inter- 
national Labour Office on the question of a proposed International 


Seamen’s Code, said : 


Neither does the disciplinary or penal act in force on board mer- 
chant ships have its origin in restrictions —— to military service. 
If such an idea has been held by a few people in France this was because 
they argued from a purely French standpoint and imagined that the 
“liens ’’ created by the system of registration of seamen could directly 
influence its conception of service on board merchant vessels. If this 
were the case disciplinary and penal regulations which exist in slightly 
different form in all countries ssing a mercantile marine would not 
be found in those countries which have not adopted a system of regis- 
tration of seamen and which have not as yet adopted conscription. 
It should thus be realised that the disciplinary and penal regulations in 
force on merchant ships are not a survival of military discipline but the 
result of strict necessity and dictated by the actual conditions of work 


at sea. 


It is interesting to compare this contention of the French ship- 
owners with an opinion of the Supreme Court of the United States 
given in 1897 when dismissing a writ of habeas corpus in the case 
of seamen who, having deserted from a United States merchant ves- 
sel in a home port, were arrested and returned to the vessel and 
subsequently re-arrested for refusing duty*. Referring to the 
United States Act of 1790 which provided for the arrest and im- 
prisonment of deserting seamen, the Court stated that from the 
earliest historical period the contract of the sailor had been treated 
as an exceptional one, and involving, to a certain extent, the 
surrender of his personal liberty during the life of the contract. 





2 2 George II, c. 38. 
2 Robinson v. Baldwin. 
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Indeed, the business of navigation could scarcely be carried on with- 
out some guarantee beyond the ordinary civil remedies upon contract 
that the sailor will not desert the ship at a critical moment or leave her 
in some place where seamen are impossible to obtain — as Molloy for- 
cibly expresses it, “ to rot in her neglected brine”. Such desertion might 
involve a long delay to the vessel while the master is seeking another 
crew, an abandonment of the voyage, and in some cases the safety of 
the ship itself. Hence, the laws pm nearly all maritime nations have made 

rovision for securing the personal attendance of the crew on board, and 
or their criminal punishment for desertion, or absence without leave 
during the life of the shipping articles. 


Dealing with the Thirteenth Amendment} to the United States 
Constitution forbidding slavery and involuntary servitude, the 
Court said : 


Even if the contract of a seaman could be considered within the 
letter of the Thirteenth Amendment, it is not, within its spirit, a case of 
involuntary servitude. The law is perfectly well settled that the first ten 
amendments to the Constitution, commonly known as the Bill of Rights, 
were not intended to lay down any novel principles of government, but 
simply to embody certain guarantees and immunities which we had 
inherited from our English ancestors, and which had from time im- 
memorial been subject to certain well recognised exceptions arising from 
the necessities of the case.... The prohibition of slavery, in the Thir- 
teenth Amendment, is well known to have been adopted with reference 
to a state of affairs which had existed in certain States of the Union 


since the foundation of the government, while the addition of the words 
“involuntary servitude ” were said to have been intended to cover the 
system of Mexican peonage and the Chinese coolie trade’, the practical 
operation of which might have been a revival of the institution of slavery 
under a different and less offensive name. 


The Court in conclusion added that, in face of the legislation 
on the subject of desertion and absence without leave which was 
in force in the United States for more than sixty years before the 
Thirteenth Amendment was adopted and similar legislation abroad 
from time immemorial, it could not be open to doubt that the 
provision against involuntary servitude was never intended to 
apply to their contracts. 

One of the judges dissented from the opinion and judgment 
of the Court, as, in his view, ‘‘ the holding of any person in 
custody, whether in jail or by an officer of the law, against his 
will, for the purpose of compelling him to render personal service 
to another in a private business, places the person so held in 
a condition of involuntary servitude forbidden by the Constitution 
of the United States. ” 





* Slaughter-house cases, 16 Wall. 36. 
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Reference to the struggle to secure the repeal of all laws relating 
to the arrest and imprisonment of deserting seamen is made in 
the third section of this article. The decision of the United States 
Supreme Court, as regards the interpretation of the Thirteenth 
Amendment of the United States Constitution, still stands, and as 
recently as October 1920 this Court refused to vary a decision of 
a Circuit Court of Appeals confirming that of a lower Court in 
sentencing to imprisonment and fine seamen who refused to con- 
tinue service on a United States merchant vessel while the same 
was in safe harbour. 


Il. Aspuses LEADING TO DESERTION 


The method of paying wages has long been associated with 
the question of desertion. It is shown that under the most liberal 
of the old laws, the Rules of Oléron, the master could retain to the 
end of the voyage the seaman’s wages if there was risk of desertion. 
As trade extended with America and the Far East, piracy became 
an increasing danger. In the latter part of the 17th century, when 
piracy was rife, Louis XIV of France, in order to counteract deser- 


tion, forbade the payment of wages except in a home port. 

As already stated, under the British Piracy Act of 1700 the 
wages of deserters were forfeited, but in 1722 another Piracy Act was 
passed (reign of George I), stating that the “ number of persons 
committing piracies, felonies and robberies upon the seas has of 
late very much increased, and notwithstanding the laws already 
made and now in being, many idle and profligate persons have 
turned pirates and betaken themselves to that wicked course of life 
and the trade in navigation into remote parts will greatly suffer. ” 
Accordingly, it provided that in order to prevent seamen deserting, 
which was the chief occasion of their becoming pirates, and as deser- 
tion was chiefly occasioned “ by the owners of vessels paying wages 
to the seamen when abroad ’’, masters were prohibited from advanc- 
ing to any seaman above half the wages while beyond the sea. 
Thus the practice of withholding all or part of the wages until 
the termination of the voyage in order to check desertion became 
general. 

But these measures gave rise to abuses and accentuated the very 
evil which they were intended to prevent. In the case of a long 
distance voyage and of a prolonged stay in a foreign port, wages 
accumulated to a considerable sum. Then arose the temptation 
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for a master — especially if he were an owner or part owner of the 
vessel, or had a share in the profits of the venture — to get rid of 
members of his crew in order to profit by the confiscation of their 
wages or to save the expense of their maintenance in a foreign port. 
Indeed, one master of a barque is reported to have admitted that he 
had “not paid a red cent except by advance note to any crew for 
over 12 months ”’, having got rid of them at each port. In some 
cases crews were not paid off for two or more years. One of the 
earlier methods most commonly adopted was to resort to ill-treat- 
ment in order to bring about desertion and the consequent for- 
feiture of wages to the shipowner. Subsequently there grew up on 
land a pernicious system which aided the master in his desire to 
get rid of his crew. It became the business of the boarding master 
to engage substitutes for the deserting seamen. Hence arose 
the tout or crimp who made it his business to obtain the men. 
If there was no desertion there was no need to obtain substitutes. 
Thus there was an incentive to encourage desertion. In this 
the crimp was usually aided by the boarding-house keeper or ship- 
ping master, and sometimes he was one and the same person. 
Desertion was profitable for the crimp. Just as it paid the master 
to get rid of the seaman, so it paid the crimp to find the substitute. 
It was not difficult to persuade the seaman, who was notoriously 
easy-going, to quit his ship. In a report made by the Californian 
State Labour Commissioner in 1887, it was stated : “ All you have 
to do is to be friendly to Jack, then you can empty his pockets and 
his soul.’ He described how, by allurements and inducements 
held out to seamen by the boarding-house runner when he went 
aboard on arrival of the vessel, they were induced to leave and thus 
forfeit their wages. 


The sailor goes ashore and by so doing generally forfeits wages due 
to him. Captains of vessels with the prospect of a long stay in port 
often take a hand in this by abusive treatment of their men in order that 
they may desert the ship and thus make a clear gain to the owners of 
the sailors’ accrued wages. This method of doing business is known 
among seafaring men as “ working-off ”’. 


As a result of an investigation instituted by the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce in 1891, it was stated that masters had acted 
from “the short-sighted point of view that the unpaid wages of 
the outward voyage sacrificed by deserters and the saving of their 
expenses of maintenance while in port, would compensate for having 
to ship substitutes in San Francisco at a higher rate of wages. 
This policy did not contemplate the payment of ‘ blood money ’, 
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but it facilitated the business of crimps and boarding masters and 
has doubtless assisted in building up the present pernicious system. ” 
It is evident, according to the information obtained, that crimping 
flourished exceedingly in San Francisco, for it was stated that in 
one year $120,000 at $40 per man had been obtained as “ blood 
money”. This money was paid by the substitute. When the 
seaman was enticed by the crimp to desert, sometimes by the pros- 
pect of higher wages or other inducement, he entered the crimp’s 
house, was parted from any money that he had and was allowed 
to run into debt ; then he was shipped as a substitute to take the 
place of another deserter. But he was required to pay for this ser- 
vice and to settle his debts. 

From very early times it had been customary to make advances 
of wages to a seaman on engagement. In later times these advances 
often took the form of advance notes payable after the departure 
of the vessel. It was this system that the crimp exploited. When 
the crimp secured the seaman a berth, the latter was required to 
pay all or part of his advance for the privilege, and the sum charged 
went under the name of “ blood money”. If, after the payment 
of the advance, the sailor was still in debt to the crimp, an allot- 
ment note was made out in his favour. Thus a sailor sometimes 


was led to mortgage a good portion of his wages and was kept in 
perpetual poverty, as he was usually working to pay off a debt. 

The report of the Californian Labour Commissioner already re- 
ferred to explained the position thus : 


The boarding-house keeper into whose clutches the sailor falls keeps 
him and supplies him with liquor and other unaccustomed luxuries until 
his money is gone and a large bill is charged against him. Then, and not 
till then, the boarding-house keeper procures him a berth on board a 
ship, taking care, however, that the captain will secure him the payment 
of all charges against the badly fleeced victim. Sailors are charged 
extortionate rates for bringing them off vessels and taking them on, for 
discounting their due bills, for commission on account of getting them 
berths and for other services.... Acordial understanding seems to exist 
between the boarding-house keeper and a certain class of sailors’ supply 
dealers. Masters of vessels are not ignorant of the co-operative schemes 
of which the sailor is a victim, and some even share in the spoils. The 
sworn testimony of all proves that it is next to impossible for a sailor 
to get a berth or what they term a “chance ’’, without the aid and inter- 
vention of a boarding-house keeper or ‘‘ master’’. The latter goes to the 
captain of a coast vessel and, by paying a stipulated sum, induces him 
to agree to ship all his men through the said boarding master’s agency. 


Sometimes the master himself obtains a “ gratuity ’ from the 
shipping agent out of the advance charged to the seaman. In 4 
consular report from Philadelphia in 1898 it was stated that “in 
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some cases when competition is keen among the shipping agents, a 
return of the whole amount charged to the seaman’s advance 
is made to the ship or master and the ‘ gratuity ’ netted amounts 
to a snug little sum.” 

In a large number of British consular reports made in 1898 and 
published the following year (C.-9265), it was shown how widespread 
the practice was. The following quotations extracted from some 
of these reports will suffice. 

The report from Baltimore stated that the business was “ a very 
profitable one for the boarding-house keepers and shipping masters, 
and they naturally make every effort to prevail upon seamen to 
leave their ships. *’ The consul regarded it as essential to get rid 
of the so-called shipping master, otherwise all efforts to stop deser- 
tion would be fruitless. The following explanation was given : 


When a ship arrives in port, she is at once boarded by shipping 
masters, sailors’ boarding-house keepers, or runners for boarding-houses, 
who use every means in their power to prevail upon the seamen to quit 
their ships, and they generally have more or less success. The shipping 
master solicits the master for the business of providing him with a fresh 
set of men when the ship is ready for sea in place of those who have been 
induced to leave. In numerous cases the seamen cannot be prevailed 
upon to quit their ships without payment of at least a portion of their 
wages, and that is usually settled by the forfeiture, on the part of each 
man, of a month’s and sometimes two months’ wages of what he has 
earned. When the ship is ready for sea, the master appiies for men to 
the shipping master he has chosen. They are generally collected at his 
office, and are informed of the voyage for which they are to sign, and 
the wages and advance wages they are to receive. As a rule they are 
also told that they must pay out of their advances $5 to $20 each for 
the privilege of getting employment. The sum thus charged goes under 
the name of * blood money ”’. 


The report from San Francisco showed that the percentage of 
desertions from British ships in 1888 was 25.31, but had fallen to 
12.02 in 1897. The decrease was attributed in a great measure to 
a contract system for supplying seamen to British ships which had 
been in force at San Francisco for the past two or three years. 
Under this system the iniquitous charge of “ bonus ” or “ blood 
money ” for supplying seamen was abolished, and as a greater part 
of this money found its way into the pockets of the crimps, the 
inducements to coax seamen to desert were not so great as formerly. 
The report stated : 


Our records show that most of the desertions take place directly 
after vessels arrive, when the men have just come off what has frequently 
Ee a trying voyage, and are in a condition which causes them to 
all easy victims to the wiles of the runners. 
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Shipmasters, as a rule, make no effort to prevent the men leaving, 
some of them regarding it as a necessary sequence to entering this port ; 
others thinking that the wages forfeited by the deserters will be more 
than sufficient to pay the increased wages they will have to give to 
substitutes, and that it is not worth their while to run the risk of trouble 
with the boarding-house proprietors and their satellites ; and again, 
some connive at desertions for purposes of their own. 


The report from Marseilles showed that crimps and other un- 
desirable persons were sometimes allowed on board. It stated that 
instances of men being obliged to desert by the masters were of 
very rare occurrence : 


Nearly every vessel here on arrival is besieged by a crowd of crimps, 
women, etc., who, under the pretext of selling goods to the men, are 
allowed on board. Their usual practice is to carry liquor with them and 
entice the men on shore, who get inebriated and left behind. 


The report from Oregon stated that the percentage of desertions 
from British sailing vessels at that port during 1897 was 24. The 
consul stated that from his own observation he was convinced that 
in some cases there was collusion with the crimp and participation 
in the remuneration for securing the seamen. It was stated : 
“ The matter of engagements has also some bearing on that of deser- 
tions, as it is on these the crimp thrives.” 


In spite of all warnings, the seamen listen to what the crimps tell 
them of the higher wages they will receive on re-shipment, and of the 
prospects for work on shore, but they will not take into account that as 
soon as they have entered a crimp’s house they will not be allowed to 
leave without taking an advance of $40 (the full limit allowed by the 
U.S. Law, which is made applicable to foreign vessels as well as domestic)! 
and that they will be surely swindled out of a large proportion of the 
advance under various pretexts. 

The majority of shipmasters do not take sufficient precautions to 
keep the crimps away from their crews and do not wish to antagonise 
them any more than they can help, as their services will probably be 
needed to fill up the crews. 


The report from Philadelphia stated that vessels generally, 
other than the regular lines, paid as an advance the monthly wage 
plus an additional $5. This $5 was paid by the shipping agent as 
@ gratuity to the master out of the advance paid to the seamen and 
commonly known as “ blood money”. Referring to the Treaty 





* Advance wages have been made illegal under the United States Seamen’s 
Act, 1915, sec. 10. 7 
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which then existed for the arrest of deserters in the United States, 
the consul stated that the men arrested had deserted from their 
ships whilst under the influence of liquor and that “ the proceedings 
were instituted more to protect the seamen than the ship, their 
whereabouts in houses kept by crimps being known.”’ He added 
that “little can be done to stop desertion unless boarding houses, 
crimps, shipping agents or their runners are prevented from having 
free access to the crews of ships by going on board and supplying 
men with liquor, etc., ete. ’’ Referring to sailing vessels, the report 
stated : 


No difficulty is placed in the way of the “‘ crimp ”’ or runner to prevent 
his going aboard the ship, as it is as advantageous, if not a saving, to the 
ship, in the way of wages and provisions, to allow the whole crew before 
the mast to desert, there being usually enough apprentices and petty 
officers aboard to keep the ship in order during a stay of from three 
to five weeks in port. Riggers can be easily obtained to move the ship, 
etc., or to do any necessary work. 

By allowing the crew to desert, the great annoyance to ship’s officers 
of drunkenness while in port, there being always lots of so-called friends 
of “‘ Jack”’ who will give him all the cheap liquor he desires in order to 
persuade him to desert, if he is inclined to stay, is done away with. 

Again, the well-known and expected “gratuity” would appear to 
encourage desertion. : 


The report from Rio de Janeiro stated that it could be taken as 
“ a verified fact that desertions had occurred in such large numbers 
at this port mainly owing to a desire on the part of the masters to 
get rid of their crews in order to profit by the confiscation of their 
wages, and also owing to the impunity with which crimps were 
allowed to seduce men from their ships and harbour them on shore. ”’ 
It added that “local authorities exercised practically no control 
over such matters.” 


It has been verified that the desertions are in most cases instigated 
by persons of bad reputation, who entice the seamen to desert their 
vessels and afterwards oblige them to lodge in their houses with the sole 
object of plundering them, the seamen being despoiled of the little money 
which they are able to earn by their arduous labours. 


The reports from Buenos Aires and Rosario stated that at the 
port of Rosario desertions varied from 45 per cent. to 25 per cent. 
of the total changes in the crew over a period of seven years to 1898. 
The number of desertions decreased after the opening of the Rosario 
Seamen’s Home, established for the protection of seamen. The 
principal causes of desertion at Rosario were attributed to : 
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lst —-Crimps, working with or without the connivance of the master. 

2nd — Masters (chiefly of sailing vessels), working conjointly with 
the crimps to bring about desertion. 

3rd — Masters and officers (of sailing vessels that are often in the port 
for from four to eight weeks), by making it very disagreeable on board 
for the men, with a view to driving them on shore to avoid paying the 
wages to which they would become entitled during the enforced idleness 
of the ship. 

Masters of this class give preference to the.crimps who give them 
the highest gratuity for taking their men, and it is not unusual at this 
port for masters to receive from the advances of seamen from 10s. to 
£1 sterling per man. 

The crimps invariably go on board the vessels as soon after arrival 
as permitted, bringing drink to the men and inviting them to their houses 
on shore, where they keep them under the influence of the most vile 
class of drink, and then ship them on another vessel, drawing in each 
ease a month’s advance (or more), having previously secured the sea- 
man’s clothes from his old ship, which as a rule cannot easily be done 
without the knowledge of the master or his officers. Should the sea- 
man be so unfortunate as to refuse to go to sea on the conditions 7. 
posed by the crimp, he is immediately set on by the latter and his 
confederates, and not unfrequently finds himself robbed of his effects, 
= in prison on some trumped-up charge of attempted robbery or 
violence. 


The report from Valparaiso stated that in most cases when a 


barque arrived at this port she had been nearly 100 days at sea, 
and she remained in port from one to three months. The amount 
of wages due to each seaman “ reported as missing ”’ was as a rule 
considerable —- sometimes over £30. 


It is a regular practice for some masters to so harass, irritate, and 
abuse their seamen that they desert. The master thus avoids paying 
the seaman’s hardly-earned wages. 


The consul at Cape Town forwarded a report from the Port 
Chaplain which gave the following as some of the causes for deser- 
tion : 


Through the ill-treatment by the captain or mate on board some 
ships and poor food on board others. 

Through the enticement of boarding-house masters, their touts or 
runners. It is the object of these men to encourage desertion. If 
crews remained by their ships the whole time they were — the 
boarding-house master would make a very poor living indeed. 

Through the deliberate intention of some shipmasters to drive men 
out of their ships. But why should they wish to do so ? In order that 
by deserting the men may forfeit their wages. Such money goes to 
the shipowner, or captain when he happens to be a part owner. 

If a shipmaster can thus get rid of his crew in every port he reaches, 
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he gets his ship worked for nothing, barring the advance note which he 
gave when signing on, of which it is possible he may have received a 
part, and the boarding-house master a still larger portion. 


Enough evidence has been adduced to show that the seaman 
needed the protection of the laws even more than the shipowner. 
Indeed seamen had always been characterised as “ wards of Ad- 
miralty.” Itwasin order to protect seamen, to remove causes for 
complaint, and so diminish desertion, that the state intervened 
in the matter of their engagement. Thus, masters were required 
in most countries to enter into an agreement with their crews in 
the presence of a public official, whose duty it was to explain the 
nature of the contract and so leave nothing to doubt or surmise. 
At the same time it became the duty of this officer to ensure that 
the agreement was properly drawn. up and that it contained no 
stipulations contrary to law. This provision subsequently became 
of great value in ensuring the observance of the law regarding the 
advance, allotment and disposal of the seaman’s wages. 

The practice of withholding the major portion of the seaman’s 
wages until the termination of the voyage has been modified in 
various countries. In the case of Great Britain, the official before 
whom the seaman is engaged is’ bound to ask him after he has 
signed the agreement whether he wants an allotment and, if he does, 
a stipulation to that effect must be inserted, and shall be deemed 
to have been agreed to by the master (1906 Act, sec. 61). These 
allotments must be made out either in favour of a recognised savings 
bank or of a wife or other near relative. Moreover, if afterwards 
the balance of wages due to a seaman exceeds £10, the master is 
required to afford him facilities for remitting home the amount in 
excess of that sum (1906 Act, sec. 63). The National Maritime Board 
of Great Britain, a joint body of shipowners and seamen, view with 
favour the issue of allotment notes providing for weekly payment 
of wages, and have recommended that, where desired by seamen, 
this should not be limited to half their wages, which is the amount 
that the seaman can, in any case, require. Thus, the incentive 
on the part of the master to cause the seaman to desert in order 
to profit by the confiscation of his wages is removed under such 
arrangements. Moreover, the same arrangements aid the seaman 
in avoiding the dissipation of his wages when paid in a lump sum 
and ensure that his family receive periodical payments during his 
absence (see also Scandinavian Seamen’s Acts, sec. 20). Further, 
it is provided in several laws that the whole of the wages forfeited 
shall no longer accrue to the shipowner but must, after deduction 
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of the proved expenses, be paid over to a public authority. 
(British Merchant Shipping Act, sec. 28; Scandinavian Seamen’s 
Acts, sec. 53; U. S., Revised Statutes 4604). Provisions are also 
laid down to enable seamen to ventilate their complaints (food, 
ill-treatment, etc.). 

It was to protect the seamen from abuse that the International 
Labour Organisation of the League of Nations began by attempting 
to “eradicate these arch-demoralisers of the merchant seamen — 
the crimp and the unscrupulous boarding-house keeper”, to use 
the words culled from a consular report. Hence, at the Genoa 
Conference of 1920, a Draft Convention was adopted on the placing 
of seamen whereby the States Members agreed to set up public 
employment offices for seamen without charge and to act in co- 
operation with the representatives of shipowners and seamen. 
Many other questions affecting the protection of seamen on shore 
are now the subject of investigation by the Joint Maritime Commis- 
sion, a representative body of shipowners and seamen, constituted 
by the International Labour Organisation. 

Thus, in various ways, steps have been and are being taken to 
remove the abuses leading to desertion. 


Ill. THe StrRvuGce.te ror LEGAL FREEDOM 


The condition of affairs as described in the previous section 
prevailed throughout the last century in many of the large seaports 
of the world, and it was only natural that where these demoralising 
influences were strongest they should evoke corresponding efforts 
to liberate the seaman from every restraint — whether economic 
or legal — which limited his freedom. Wherever seamen were long 
unorganised (as on the continent of America) the power of the 
crimp reigned supreme notwithstanding the efforts made, particu- 
larly in the United States, to free the seaman from the evil influences 
which kept him down. It was on the Pacific Coast of North 
America, where the evil had been most marked, that the struggle 
for freedom from this servitude originated by the efforts of organised 
seamen in America. In 1885, during a wave of unionism which 
swept the United States, the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific (then 
called the Coast Seamen’s Union) was formed at San Francisco. Its 
members consisted mainly of coasting sailors who were better able 
to organise than those engaged on foreign-going vessels. One of 
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the aims of the Union was “ the right of engagement without inter- 
ference of crimps or other persons not directly interested ”’. 

What gave the final impetus, however, to the seamen’s move- 
ment on the Pacific was a great reduction of wages ; but two years 
later (1887), owing to a shortage of seamen on the Pacific Coast, 
wages rose from the low level of $15 to $45 per month. In that year 
Mr. Andrew Furuseth (a seaman from Norway) was appointed 
Secretary of the Union, and it was then that the struggle for legal 
freedom was initiated. He began by testing the United States 
law as regards arrest and imprisonment for desertion in the coast- 
wise trade. Under the Act of 1874, that trade was excluded from 
the operation of the Shipping Commissioners’ Act, which had 
adopted provisions of the British Merchant Shipping Act gov- 
erning the engagement of seamen. The unintended result was 
to free the seaman from arrest and imprisonment in the coast- 
wise trade. 

This struggle for legal freedom commenced at a time when there 
was a shortage of seamen. Having, for a time, obtained legal free- 
dom in the coastwise trade, the seamen on the Pacific coast of North 
America, when there was a shortage of seamen, began a “ strike 
in detail’, which was a method of bringing pressure to bear upon 
the shipowners by individual seamen or groups of seamen without 
resort to a general strike. Under the tactics adopted the crew 
would sign on and when the ship was ready to sail would refuse 
service unless their demands were conceded. If another crew 
were engaged, the process was repeated. These tactics met with 
a fair measure of success while the economic conditions were in 
favour of the seamen, but the law providing for arrest and imprison- 
ment for desertion in the coastwise trade was in 1890 again applied 
in the case of seamen engaged before a shipping commissioner. 
Hence originated the struggle for the repeal of all laws permitting 
arrest and imprisonment for desertion. The struggle was trans- 
ferred to Washington in 1892 when the National Seamen’s Union 
(afterwards the International Seamen’s Union of America) was found- 
ed, of which Mr. Furuseth became President, a position which 
he continues to occupy together with that of Secretary to the Sailors’ 
Union of the Pacific. The efforts made resulted in the passing of 
the White Act in 1898 which definitely abolished arrest for desertion 
in the domestic trade of the United States. In 1896 a fight was 
started in the United States Law Courts to free seamen from arrest 
for desertion whether at home or abroad by invoking the Thirteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution forbidding slavery and involuntary 
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servitude ; but, as already shown above in the introduction, this 
effort was doomed to failure. 

Having secured freedom from arrest and imprisonment for 
desertion in the domestic trade, a similar campaign was started as 
regards the foreign competitive trade. In an “ Appeal to the 
World ” drawn up by Mr. Furuseth and adopted by the Inter- 
national Seamen’s Union in 1909 and by the Transport Workers 
at Copenhagen in 1910, the following words occur : 


Existing maritime law makes a seaman, excepting in the domestic 
trade in the United States, the property of the vessel. 


Attention was first devoted to the United States Senate, but 
it was not until the Great War, when the American mercantile 
marine rapidly expanded and entered largely into the foreign com- 
petitive trade, that the Seamen’s Union of America obtained further 
results. 

The economic conditions during the war were all in favour of 
the American seamen, whose efforts were finally rewarded by the 
Seamen’s Act of 4 March 1915 (popularly known as the La Follette 
Act) entitled : “ An Act to abolish arrest and imprisonment as a 
penalty for desertion and to secure the abrogation of treaty pro- 
visions in relation thereto....1’’ The passing of this Act was hailed 
by the Seamen’s Union as the “ Dawn of the New Day”, and in a 
commemorative picture which it distributed appeared the follow- 
ing words : 


And it came to pass. The soil of the United States becomes Holy 
Ground. 


In a letter to the members of the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific, 
Mr. Furuseth wrote : 





2 Section 16 of this Act reads : 

That in the judgment of Congress articles in treaties and conventions of the 
United States, in so far as they provide for the arrest and imprisonment of officers 
and seamen deserting or charged with desertion from merchant vessels of the United 
States in foreign countries, and for the arrest and imprisonment of officers and 
seamen deserting or charged with desertion from merchant vessels of foreign 
nations in the United States and the Territories and possessions thereof, and 
for the co-operation, aid, and protection of competent legal authorities in effecting 
such arrest or imprisonment and any other treaty provision in conflict with the 
provisions of this Act, ought to be terminated, and to this end the President be, 
and he is hereby, requested and directed, within ninety days after the passage of 
this Act, to give notice to the several Governments, respectively, that so much 
as hereinbefore described of all such treaties and conventions between the Un ited 
States and foreign Governments will terminate on the expiration of such periods 
after notices have been given as may be required in such treaties and conventions. 
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Our aims had application to the seamen of all our race, and therefore 
we have steadily kept in mind that this coast was but a small part and 
that whatever successes we might obtain here, it would only be temporary 
unless our ideals and our purposes could be extended to all seamen, not 
only in this country but in Europe. 


After the Armistice, therefore, a further attempt was made to 
give effect to these ideals and the “ Appeal to the World ” already 
mentioned was re-issued (the word “ domestic ” being omitted). 

When the International Labour Commission was appointed by 
the Peace Conference on 31 January 1919 to draw up the Labour 
Charter of the Peace Treaty, Mr. Gompers (the founder of the 
American Federation of Labour), who was elected President of 
the Commission, handed in the “ Appeal to the World ”’, and warmly 
supported the following principle put forward by the American 
delegation for incorporation in the Peace Treaty : 


That the seamen of the merchant marine shall be guaranteed the right 
of leaving the vessels when the same are in safe harbour. 


He referred to the United States law which “ gave merchant 
sailors the right of leaving their ships when they were in safe har- 
bour ”’, and pointed out that “ the United States had been the first, 
and, moreover, the only state which had given this concession to 
the sailors!.” Finding that the Commission was unable to adopt 
the American proposal on this matter, he asked “ for an explicit 
declaration that American legislation for seamen should not be 
threatened and that the advantages which they alone possessed 
should not run the risk of being modified by a future Conference.” 
This request resulted in an addition to the text of what subsequently 
became Article 405 of the Treaty of Peace as follows : 


In no case shall any of the High Contracting Powers be asked or 
required as a result of the adopting by the Conference of any Recommen- 
dation or Draft Convention, to diminish the protection afforded by its 
existing legislation to the workers concerned. 


From the legal standpoint there was no necessity to insert such , 
a clause, as the labour standards laid down in Conventions are not 
maximum standards but may be exceeded by any country that 
desires to do so?®. 





? Cf. InrernationaL LasourR OrrFice : Official Bulletin, Vol. I, pp. 146, 
18], 216. 

* Cf. Questionnaire on International Codification of the Rules relating to 
Seamen’s Articles of Agreement, p. 4. 
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Mr. Arthur Fontaine, the French representative and now 
President of the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, pointed out that such questions could only be adjusted 
by technical experts and proposed that the examination of the 
problem be referred to a special session of the International 
Labour Conference. This recommendation found expression in 
the following resolution : 


The Commission considers that the very special question concerning 
the minimum conditions to be accorded to seamen might be dealt with 
at a special meeting of the International Labour Conference devoted 
exclusively to the affairs of seamen. 


It was to give effect to this decision that a maritime conference 
was held at Genoa in June 1920 which, in turn, led to the convening 
of the Ninth International Labour Conference in June 1926. 
This conference will have to take a decision regarding a Draft 
Convention concerning the disciplinary and criminal penalties 
applicable to seamen. 

As the International Labour Commission did not accept the 
American contention on the freedom of the seaman to quit his ves- 
sel, Mr. Furuseth started a propaganda against the Labour Charter 
of the Peace Treaty, alleging that “the Seamen’s Act, with its 
freedom for the seaman and its opportunity for America, passes 
away if such convention is ratified by the United States ” : 


On behalf of the International Seamen’s Union of America we re- 
spectfully protest against the whole draft and fervently pray that God 
in His mercy may save the working people of the world, the working 
people of the United States and more particularly the seamen. (March 
1919.) 


In spite of this opposition, the Convention of the American Feder- 
ation of Labour held in June 1919 approved by an overwhelming 
majority the Labour Charter which became Part XIII of the Treaty 
of Peace. In June 1920 the Convention of the Pan-American 
Federation of Labour adopted the following resolution : 


Resolved by the Delegates to the Second Convention of the Pan- 
American Federation of Labour, held at the Continental Hotel in the 
City of New York, 


That they welcome with satisfaction and heartily endorse the labour 
Draft Convention and the Labour Charter in the Covenant of the League 
of Nations of the Peace Treaty, and earnestly express the hope that the 
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time may soon be reached when, under the Covenant of the League of 
Nations and the Labour Draft Convention, all the workers and repre- 
sentatives of the countries of the world may be leagued in a common 
heritage of internationality, fraternity, justice, freedom, and democracy. 


This resolution was unanimously adopted after the following 
amendment was added : 


This Convention demands of the Signatory Powers that all the nations 
of the world, including all of the American countries, shall be eligible 
to membership in the League of Nations}. 


The various objections raised by Mr. Furuseth subsequently 
found expression in the United States Senate, and after the rejec- 
tion of the Peace Treaty by the Senate, the American Seamen’s 
Union devoted attention to the International Labour Conference 
held at Genoa in 1920, in conformity with the resolution adopted 
by the International Labour Commission of the Peace Treaty. 
Immediately prior to the official conference, an open international 
conference of seafarers was held at Genoa. The Reporter (Paul 
Scharrenberg, Vice-President of the American Seamen’s Union) 
said : 


The specific object of the Conference was to make it possible for the 
World’s Merchant Seamen to present a solid front to the League of 
Nations Conference. Unfortunately it developed early in the meeting 
that there were some rather serious differences of opinion upon the ideals 
and aspirations of the organised seamen and these differences were of 
such a fundamental nature that compromise was entirely out of the 
question. 


The one big fight in the open seamen’s Conference was occasioned 
by the introduction of the following resolution bearing the signa- 
tures of the American delegates : 


Whereas, The seamen of all countries, except one, are subject to 
criminal penalties for refusing to continue to labour when there is no 
danger to either life or property ; and... 

Whereas, There is no equality between the contracting parties..., 
the shipowner may at any time abrogate the entire contract upon pay- 
ment of an insignificant sum of money... 

Resolved, By the International Seafarers’ Conference, in meeting 
assembled. at Genoa, 12 June 1920, that we hereby call upon the maritime 
= of the world to repeal such laws and abrogate such treaties ; 
urther. 





* Cf. Roaports of ths Proceedings of the 39th and 40th Annual Conventions of 
the American Federation of Labour, June 1919 (p. 415) and June 1920 (p. 122). 


4 
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Resolved, That we request the forthcoming meeting to be held under 
the auspices of the League of Nations to so recommend to the respective 
Governments !. 


The resolution was not adopted ; and so failed the attempt to 
get “the World’s Merchant Seamen to present a solid front to the 
League of Nations’ meeting’. The subject reappeared at the 
official Conference and the American view found expression in a 
minority report put forward by the Norwegian seamen’s delegates 
recommending to the various Governments “ that seamen be placed 
upon the same legal level as shipowners through the repeal of all 
laws and the abrogation of all treaties under which the seaman may 
be compelled to labour against his will when the vessel is in safety 
or suffer incarceration for refusing to fulfil a civil contract to labour’’. 
This report gave rise to an ample discussion in the Conference, in 
the course of which several delegates insisted on the importance 
of regulating internationally the question concerning engagement 
and discipline and from a legal standpoint of placing the relations 
between shipowners and seamen on the same footing as those exist- 
ing between employers and employees on land. The Conference, 
however, decided to substitute for the resolutions proposed by the 
Norwegian seamen’s delegates a text combining two motions, one 
presented by Mr. de Rousiers, representing the French shipowners, 
and the other by Mr. Giglio, representing the Italian seamen. In 
this motion the Conference recognised that in a seaman’s contract 
of engagement there were two kinds of clauses, namely : (1) clauses 
of a public character inserted in the public interest ; and (2) clauses 
of a private character inserted in the private interest of shipowners 
or seamen or both. 

This Conference thus itself recognised that contracts of engage- 
ment were not entirely of a public character. It was the Con- 
ference which laid down that the clauses of a public character 
embodied in the Code should, as far as possible, be the same in all 
countries, but that as far as the clauses of a private character were 
concerned the Code should simply establish legal equality between 
the shipowner and the seamen. 

The Conference plainly revealed the divergencies of opinion 
among the seamen themselves on this subject. On the one hand, 
just as the leaders of American seamen felt the consciousness of 
the demoralising position in which the sailor on the American con- 





1 Cf. Proceedings of the 24th Annual Convention of the International Seamen’s 
Union of America, Jan. 1921, p. 302. 
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tinent had long been placed and of the need to free him from any 
economic and legal tie which, in their opinion, tended to prevent 
his emancipation, so, on the other hand, did many of the seamen’s 
leaders in Europe recognise the beneficent provisions of their own 
laws which long ago swept away many of those influences inimical 
to the seamen (as, for instance, the British crimping laws of the 
early part of the last century and other earlier laws for the protec- 
tion of seamen) and realise the value to the seamen of ensuring the 
strict observance of agreements on both sides. 

As early as 1890, at the Seamen’s Conference at Glasgow, when 
Mr. Furuseth attended, with other delegates of the Sailors’ Union 
of the Pacific, to advocate the newly-conceived policy of this Union 
on the freedom of the sailor, European seamen failed to respond. 
Later, at an International Conference of Seamen hela on 27 Feb- 
ruary 1919, the view of the American seamen again failed to 
meet with acceptance. The Conference answered the American 
delegation by adopting the following resolution : 


That this Conference, having heard the report of the American Dele- 
gates on the American Seamen’s Act, 1915, is of the opinion that the 
working of the Act which gives to an American seaman the unconditional 
right to quit his vessel in any safe harbour, to demand one-half of his 
wages, and, failing to receive it, carries cancellation of contracts and the 
abolition of all advances, has acted beneficially to the American seamen 
and seamen of other nations employed on vessels visiting United States 
ports. 


Further... 


They are, however, of the opinion that the extension of the Act at 
the present time to all countries may be detrimental] to the best interests 
of the seamen of such countries. They therefore resolve that the 
further extension of the principles of the American Seamen's Act 


should be left to the judgment of organised seamen of each respective 
country .... ° 


Mr. Furuseth, on 27 March 1919, again advanced his views at 
a meeting of the Executive Board of the National Sailors’ and Fire- 
men’s Union of Great Britain and Ireland. On that occasion 
Mr. Havelock Wilson, President of that Union, claimed that it 
was to the benefit of the seaman to compel him to keep to his 
contract ; and, in spite of Mr. Furuseth’s appeal, the Executive 
reaffirmed the resolution quoted above. 

The representatives of European seamen were averse to seamen 
deserting and dissipating their wages and substance in foreign ports. 
They thought it better for them, financially and otherwise, to keep 
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to their contracts and return home with their vessels. Many of 
them, moreover, recognised that if the principle be conceded that a 
seaman should have the right to quit his vessel, whatever be the 
terms of his agreement, it would be difficult to deny the shipowner 
the corresponding right of discharge'. It was seen that to admit 
this right would be to the disadvantage of the seamen, for if ship- 
owners were allowed thus to profit by the stay of the vessel in a 
country where labour was cheap, especially, for example, in countries 
east of Suez, the competition of lascars and others would tend 
to depress conditions to the general detriment of seamen. 


(To be continued.) 





1 It 1s pertinent to give here a few facts on this aspect of the question. Just 
as it was found necessary to lay down provisions to discourage seamen from breaking 
their contracts, so it likewise became necessary to prescribe penalties for masters 
who forgot their obligations to the seamen. 

The old laws provided for the payment of compensation by the master who 
wished to discharge a man before the expiration of his contract. Thus in the 
Consulate of the Sea it was laid down that : 

*« The master has also a duty to the sailor,so that if the latter has been engaged 
in consideration of a high wage the master who finds another for a lower wage 
may not discharge him once they have agreed by shaking hands ; for such an agree- 
ment should be carried out as if it were written in the register. 

«“ Further, the master is under an obligation to the sailor with whom he has 
entered into an agreement. He may not discharge him in order to engage a relative 
or other man once the agreement has been inscribed in the register or they have 
shaken hands, whether or not the sailor is yet on board. If he wishes to discharge 
him he shall pay him his wages as if he had served for the whole voyage. ” 

It was early in the 18th century that masters were held liable to criminal 
penalties for wrongfully leaving a seaman behind in distant parts. The first known 
enactment on the subject is contained in the British Piracy Act of 1700 (William III) 
which, after dealing with the question of desertion, provides as follows : 

** And be it further enacted That in case any master of a merchant ship or 
vessel shall, after 20 September 1700, during his being abroad force any man on 
shore or wilfully leave him behind in any of His Majesty’s plantations or elsewhere, 
or shall refuse to bring home with him again all such of the men which he carried 
out with him as are in a condition to return when he shall be ready to proceed 
on his homeward bound voyage, every such master shall, being thereof legally 
convicted, suffer three months’ imprisonment without bail or mainprize. ’ 

This provision is substantially the law of the day in Great Britain, except that 
punishment may be increased to two years’ imprisonment. Moreover, the master 
is liable to a like penalty if he discharges a seaman abroad, except in a port in the 
country in which he has shipped, without obtaining the prior written consent of 
the proper authority ( ee British Merchant S’ ipping Act, 1906, secs. 30 and 43; Act 
of 1894, sec. 680). Indeed, the laws of most countries make it an offence for a master 
wrongfully to leave a seaman behind in a foreign port. 





The Human Factor and Industrial Accidents 


by 
Dr. H. M. Vernon 


An examination of the factors concerned in accident causation, 
with a view to improving preventive methods, shows that a very much 
larger proportion of industrial accidents are due to carelessness or 
inattention, lack of knowledge or lack of skill on the part of the human 
subject involved than to the dangerous conditions under which the work 
is done. These factors cannot usually be completely disentangled ; 
but the following discussion of the main causes of carelessness and 
inattention, the atmospheric and other conditions which render the 
worker more liable to accident, and the effects of experience and age 
may help to throw light on the nature and relative importance of the 
various factors to which the great majority of industrial accidents are 
more or less directly due}. 


HE frequency with which industrial accidents occur is much 

greater than is generally supposed, and they are so numerous 
as to constitute a tremendous toll, not only on the health and happi- 
ness of the industrial classes, but on economic production. It is 
stated? that in 1907 there were no less than 35,000 fatal accidents 
amongst the industrial population of the United States, and 
2,000,000 cases of injury. These numbers have been considerably 
reduced of recent years, for the fatal accidents numbered 25,000 in 
1913 and 22,000 in 1917, whilst the serious accidents were 700,000 
and 500,000 respectively. In Great Britain there have been, 
during the last few years, about 1,200 fatal accidents per annum 
in factories and workshops, and another 1,200 in coal mines and 
quarries, besides several hundred accidents on railways and else- 
where. Non-fatal accidents of sufficient severity to cause disable- 





* For current information on all subjects which have any bearing on the prob- 
lem of accident prevention the reader may be referred to the Industrial Safety 
Survey, published bi-monthly since March 1925 by the International Labour Office. 
Price per number 1s. 3d. ; annual subscription 6s. 

* Totman and KENDALL: (9). The numbers within brackets in the footnotes 
refer to the list of sources at the end of the article. 
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ment for a week or more number about 120,000 a year in factories 
and workshops, and 200,000 a year ia coal mines. In addition, 
there ace probably ten times this number of more trivial accidents 
which cause only a brief disablement, and often, indeed, involve 
only the time lost in putting on a bandage, but in the aggregate 
they represent a sum total of pain and discomfort, coupled with a 
temporary reduction of manual skill, which is very large indeed. 

To what extent are these accidents preventable ? The word 
‘* accident ” implies an event which takes place without one’s fore- 
sight or expectation, and it follows that, if only this foresight is 
sufficiently clear and is adequately acted upon, there should be no 
accidents at all. Though it is impossible that such an ideal state 
of things as this will ever be attained in practice, there is no doubt 
that by taking suitable precautions the frequency of accident occur- 
rence can be, and has been, enormously reduced in many instances, 
and actual figures in proof of this statement are quoted below. 
In order to determine the most effective directions in which to 
pursue our preventive methods, it is desirable that we should iden- 
tify, so far as is possible, the various factors concerned in accident 
causation, and roughly estimate the varying degrees of importance 
to be attached to them. Nearly all the factors are ultimately 
human in origin, but it is useful to draw a distinction between those 
which are due directly to the subject who suffers the accident, 
because of his own carelessness, lack of knowledge, or lack of skill, 
and those which are caused indirectly by his employer or someone 
else in authority because of the dangerous conditions under which 
he is compelled to carry on his work. Accidents due to unguarded 
machinery would fall in this class, but probably they form but a 
small proportion of the whole. Thus of the 162,154 factory and 
workshop accidents reported in Great Britain in 1918, only 53,491, 
or a third of the whole, were attributed to machinery, and not more 
than 35 per cent. of these machinery accidents were due to the 
absence of guards!. Hence it was concluded that the provision 
of more adequate safeguards could not be expected to cause a reduc- 
tion of more than 10 per cent. in the accident rate. Of the remain- 
ing 90 per cent. of accidents incurred it is supposed that practi- 
cally all were due in greater or less degree to some failure on the 
part of the human subject involved, the result of carelessness and 
inattention, lack of proper appreciation of danger, or lack of skill. 
These factors will be discussed separately, so far as is possible, but 





1 BELLHOUSE: (5). 
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they are usually bound up together so closely that it is impossible 
to disentangle them completely. More often than not an accident 
is due to the combined action of several factors, some of which may 
be acting in opposite directions, and it is difficult to obtain even a 
rough idea of their relative importance. 


CARELESSNESS AND INATTENTION 


No industrial worker can concentrate all his mental energies on 
his task for the whole of his working hours. His attention is 
bound to wander at times, and the more monotonous the task the 
more will his attention tend to scatter. In many types of industrial 
work such daydreams are harmless, for they may cause no reduc- 
tion in the speed with which the task is performed, and yet they 
will greatly diminish the feeling of boredom and monotony. When, 
however, the worker is employed on certain types of machinery, 
or is using sharp tools, carelessness and lack of attention may 
result in cuts to fingers and thumbs, or in more serious accidents. 
Hence it is necessary for him at almost all times to pay a certain 
amount of attention to the work in hand, though frequently he 
need not concentrate his mind fully upon it, except at certain 
critical periods. 

Though the inattention of individual workers fluctuates a great 
deal from time to time, it is probable that, taking the workers as a 
group, their inattention tends to increase or decrease at certain 
times and under certain conditions, with consequent variations in 
their liab‘lity to accident. By studying these variations in accident 
frequency, and the conditions which induce them, we can learn a 
good deal about accident causation and prevention. 


Diurnal Variations in Accident Frequency 


The frequency with which accidents occur from hour to hour 
during the course of the working day has been investigated in a 
large number of industries, and usually it is found that the varia- 
tions show a considerable resemblance to one another. In the 
morning spell of work, which usually lasts 4% or 5 hours, the acci- 
dents occurring in the first hour are comparatively infrequent. In 
succeeding hours they rise rapidly till they reach a maximum in 
the last hour but one of the spell, whilst in the last hour they may 
fall off somewhat. This fall is due partly or wholly to the fact 
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that the workers are apt to knock off work a few minutes before the 
end of the spell and make preparations for departure. Hence we 
are justified in saying that, having regard to the work done, the 
accident frequency tends to increase throughout the morning work 
spell, and it may be two to four times greater towards the end 
of the morning than it is at the beginning. In the afternoon work 
spell it is steadier than in the morning, but usually it starts 
rather low in the first hour, works up to a maximum in the middle 
of the spell, and then falls off. It is often suggested that these 
variations of accident frequency are due chiefly to the fatigue inci- 
dent to manual labour, for this fatigue must increase gradually 
during the course of each work spell, whilst the fall of accident 
frequency which occurs between the end of the first work spell and 
the beginning of the next may be due to the recuperative effect of 
the meal hour. Undoubtedly most industrial workers do get moder- 
ately fatigued by their daily round of work, but it appears that, 
as a rule, this fatigue is not sufficiently marked to account for more 
than asmall fraction of the diurnal rise of accidents. This statement 
is substantiated by observing what happens to accident frequency 
when the workers are on night shift instead of on day shift. During 
the war there was plenty of opportunity for observing such shifts, and 
in the diagram on page 677 are reproduced some of the results obtained 
at a large fuse factory of 10,000 workers'. These results relate 
to the very numerous cuts (usually of fingers and thumbs) which 
were incurred by the workers, and to the less numerous eye acci- 
dents, due usually to small metal turnings or other foreign bodies 
getting into the eye. In the statistical periods studied 13,251 of 
the former accidents occurred, and 1,772 of the latter. Confining 
ourselves for the present to the years 1916-1917, when the workers 
put in two 5-hour spells of work when they were on day shift, and 
three spells, lasting respectively 44%4, 34% and 3 hours, when they 
were on night shift, we see that the day shift accidents (cuts) more 
or less conformed with the picture drawn above. They were at 
&@ minimum at the beginning of the morning spell, and rapidly rose 
till they reached a maximum at the end of it. They did, as a mat- 
ter of fact, fall off during the last few minutes, but in these data 
the accidents occurring during the first and last quarter or half 
hour of each work spell have been ignored, because they were 
influenced so much by the workers not having settled down prop- 
erly to work, or by their having ceased to work. In the afternoon 





* Vernon : (4) and (13). 
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work spell the accidents were more numerous than in the morning, 
and they first rose and then fell in the men, though they fell stead- 
ily in the women. Passing now to the night shifts, we see that, 
so far from the accidents being at a minimum at the beginning of 
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the first work spell, they were at, or near, a maximum, and then 
gradually fell. They continued to fall for most of the night, and 
in the last work spell they were only two-thirds as numerous as in 
the first work spell. That is to say, the very same workers, when 
they changed from day shift to night shift, showed almost a com- 
plete reversal of accident frequency. A similar result was observed 
with other groups of munition workers, both in England and in 
America, and the explanation of the apparent contradiction is 
probably to be found in the psychical state of the workers. When 
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they came on the day shift they were in a dull and lethargic con- 
dition as they had only recently got out of bed, but they brightened 
up during the course of the morning as they usually had a cup of tea 
after two hours’ work, and they had their dinner break to look for- 
ward to. Consequently they became more careless and inatten- 
tive, and accidents multiplied. The night shift, on the other hand, 
got up three or four hours before they were due at the factory, and 
spent these hours in relaxation and amusemeat, and in having a 
substantial meal. Consequently they came to the factory in a 
lively and excited state, and the carelessness thereby induced caused 
@ maximum of accidents. They calmed down during the course 
of the night, as they had nothing but breakfast and bed to look for- 
ward to, and accidents consequently diminished. 


Fatigue 


That fatigue does not, as a rule, play much part in accident 
causation is well shown by comparing the accident frequency shown 
in the diagram for the year 1915 with that in 1916-1917. In 1915 
the operatives were working for 12 hours a day instead of for 10 
(i.e. for work spells of 5, 4*/,, and 2!/, hours’ duration), and it will 


be seen that the men suffered rather fewer cuts than they did sub- 
sequently, so they cannot have been greatly fatigued by the exces- 
sively long hours of work. With the women it was very different, 
for the long hours threw them into a state of excessive fatigue. 
Tt will be seen from the diagram that though their accident fre- 
quency was about the same, for the first two hours, as that observed 
subsequently during the 10-hour working day, it rapidly mounted 
during the latter portion of the work spell, and on an average for 
the whole working day 1t was nearly three times greater than in the 
10-hour day period. . As an indication of the fatigue of the women, 
it may be mentioned that during the 12-hour day period they were 
treated for faintness at the factory surgery nine times more fre- 
quently than the men, whilst in the subsequent 10-hour day period 
they were treated only three times more frequently. 
Observations made at other factories confirmed the conclusion 
that whilst the accident freguency in women was increased by long 
working hours, that in men was very little affected. However, 
at a fuse factory in America it was found! that men engaged in 
muscular work showed a greater increase of accidents, as the day 
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wore on, than the machine workers, and this increase was pre- 
sumably due to the fatigue entailed by the harder work. At the 
present day, when the hours of work seldom exceed 48 per week, 
the effect of fatigue on accident causation must be small in the great 
majority of industries. Undoubtedly extreme fatigue is a potent 
cause of accidents in men no less than in women, and striking in- 
stances of this are occasionally met with on the railways. Owing to 
unforeseen circumstances, a signalman or an engiae driver may have 
to work for an unduly long number of hours on end, and in con- 
sequence of his fatigue he may make a mistake which results in a 
terrible accident. 


Alcoholism 


Undue indulgence in alcoholic liquors is a potent cause of indus- 
trial accidents, for it increases carelessness and inattention, and 
may cause a reduction of manual skill. In a critical survey of 
available evidence! Voionmaa came to the conclusion that chronic 
alcoholism is a much more important cause of accidents than acute 
alcoholism. Persons medically certified as excessive drinkers have 
been found to be about three times more liable to accidents than 


other persons, and to injure themselves more seriously. Again, 
by merely controlling the sale of liquor in certain factories, or by 
stopping the supply of free beer, accident rates were decreased by 
30 to 70 per cent. 


TEMPERATURE AND VENTILATION 


The degree of attention bestowed by a worker on his job is 
greatly influenced by the conditions under which he works, and 
atmospheric conditions are among the most important. Evidence 
on this point is troublesome to obtaia, but during the war Osborne 
and Vernon regularly recorded the temperature at two large shell 
factories and at a fuse factory by means of thermographs for a 
period of 9 to 12 months. They found that the number of accidents 
(cuts) reached a minimum at a temperature of 18.3° to 20.6° C. 
(65° to 69° F.). At higher temperatures they rose rapidly, till at 
temperatures above 23.9° C. (75° F.) they were 23 per cent. more 
numerous than at the optimum temperature mentioned. This rise 
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was presumably due to the workers getting more careless and 
inattentive during the hot weather, and confirmatory evidence 
of this hypothesis was obtained at a gold mine in Brazil. This mine 
(the Morro Velho) has reached the amazing depth of 6,400 feet, or 
11/, miles, and it is, in fact, the deepest mine in the world. The 
working conditions were almost insupportable until a cooling plant 
was erected to cool down the intake air of the mine. The wet-bulb 
temperature at typical working places thereby became lowered from 
31.79 C. to 26.79 C. (89° to 80° F.), and it was found that under these 
improved conditions the miners were more alert to see and to avoid 
danger. In the 16 months before the introduction of the cooling 
plant there were 20 fata] accidents in the mine, whilst in the 16 
months after its introduction there were only 6'. 

The accident frequency at the munition factories showed a 
rapid rise as the air temperature fell below the optimum mentioned, 
and at 12.8° to 15.0° C. (55° to 599 F.) they were 16 per cent. more 
numerous, whilst at 10.0° to 12.2° C. (50° to 54° F.) they were no 
less than 35 per cent. more numerous. There can be little doubt 
that this rapia increase of accidents at low temperatures was due 
to the workers losing some of their manual dexterity owing to the 
numbing of the fingers, for they were constantly handling shells 
and other metal objects. 


LIGHTING 


Accidents are often found to be considerably more numerous 
under conditions of artificial lighting than in daylight. A govern- 
ment enquiry into the lighting of factories was made in Great 
Britain, and it was found that on an average the accidents in a num- 
ber of industries were 25 per cent. more numerous duriag hours of 
artificial lighting. Accidents due to “‘ persons falling ” were 75 per 
cent. more numerous, workers in docks showing an increase of no 
less than 102 per cent., whilst shipbuilders and ironfounders showed 
an increase of 99 percent. In most industries it is found that 
night shift workers suffer more accidents than the day shift. In 
one steel works they were 16 per cent. more numerous, on an ave- 
rage, but the workers in the yards showed an excess of 128 per cent., 
and those in the mechanical department one of 118 percent. Prob- 
ably this excess was due chiefly to defective lighting, for observa- 
tions made in four large munition factories consistently showed 
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fewer accidents by night than by day, the average difference being 
17 per cent.! However, the eye accidents were somewhat more 
numerous by night, those occurring in the least well-lit factory being 
41 per cent. in excess. 

There can be no doubt that an adequate system of artificial 
lighting, even though it may be expensive to install, very soon pays 
for itself. Not only is accident frequency diminished, but there 
is an improvement of output which may amount to from 5 to 20 
per cent. 


SPEED OF PRODUCTION 


It is evident that accident frequency must be affected to some 
extent by the speed with which the articles are produced by the 
industrial worker. Each article may need the application of sharp 
tools, against which the hands or other parts of the body may be 
cut, and the more frequently the process is repeated the greater 
the risk. Determinations of the hourly output during the course 
of the work spell generally show a relatively low output during the 
first hour, followed by a gradual rise which reaches a maximum 
towards the middle or end of thé spell. For instance, the output 
curves recorded at the bottom of the above diagram, which repre- 
sent the hourly output of the lathe and drill sections at the fuse 
factory, show a gradual rise throughout the first work spe!l, both 
of the day and night shifts, and a gradual fall later on. It will 
be seen that the curves representing the variations in the frequency 
of eve accidents show a rough resemblance in form to the output 
curves, though the correspondence is not quantitative. Thus the 
extreme variations of output were only 9 per cent. by day and 16 
per cent. by night, whilst those of the eye accidents were about 
five times greater. Presumably the operatives, as they increased 
their speed of production, tended to bend their heads nearer to 
their work, and to get considerably more foreign bodies in their eves. 

When we turn to the curves of accident frequency from cuts, we 
see that there is a rough qualitative resemblance between the day 
shift curves and that of the day shift output, but no sort of corre- 
spondence between the night shift curves and the output. Pre- 
sumably the previously discussed factor of carelessness and inat- 
tention was so much more powerful than the speed-of-production fac- 
tor that it entirely reversed the night shift accident curve ; but 
during the day shift, when both factors were tending to act in the 
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same direction, it reinforced it. Further proof that speed of pro- 
duction does have a considerable influence on accident frequency 
was obtained at the fuse factory during the years 1916 and 1917. 
During this time the rate at which certain typical articles were 
produced increased by 27 per cent. for the men and by 19 per cent. 
for the women, and at the same time the accident frequency in- 
creased by 48 and 14 per cent. respectively. 


EXPERIENCE AND AGE 


Inexperience is a very frequent cause of accidents, for it implies 
some lack of foresight and knowledge on the part of the worker, 
and in addition, a lack of manual -skill and dexterity. Striking 
evidence was obtained by Chaney and Hanna! concerning workers 
employed on stamping presses and other metal trade occupations. 
They found that on the first day of their work the operatives suf- 
fered 460 accidents, and in the next five days they suffered them at 
the rate of 83 per day. In the next three weeks the rate fell to 
17 per day, and in the next five months, to 5.2 perday. Inthe sub- 
sequent six months it fell to 1.8 per day, so the accidents were 255 
times less frequent than at first. Data collected by Kitson and 
Campbell? in factories where cutlery , railway cars and motor cars 
were manufactured showed marked fluctuations of accident rate 
which corresponded closely with the numbers of new employees 
engaged, and it was concluded that if the labour turnover could be 
reduced to zero the number of accidents would probably be dimin- 
ished by 75 per cent. As it is usually impossible to avoid some 
labour turnover, it would probably be worth while, from the eco- 
nomic point of view as well as on humanitarian grounds, to give 
new employees a preliminary week or two of training on fool-proof 
and dummy machines before they were put on to operate dangerous 
machinery. 

Accident frequency continues to fall with increase of experience 
and age, and at a large steel works, for instance, Chaney and Hanna 
found that whilst the employees had an accident frequency of 
108 during their first year, the rate fell to 42 after four years’ ser- 
vice, and to 9 after twelve years’ service. Finally, the workers of 
over fifteen years’ service suffered no accidents at all. This com- 
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plete immunity is exceptional, especially in view of the consid- 
erable number of men involved, namely, 459. 

Even amongst operatives of the same age and experience the 
risks of accident are not equal. Thus Greenwood and Woods, in 
their observations on munition workers, found that some workers 
were much more liable to suffer accidents than others who were 
employed on the same job. Apparently they possessed an innate 
clumsiness or carelessness. 


The above discussion of accident causation has revealed a num- 
ber of ways in which accident frequency may be reduced. Taking 
the evidence as a whole, it appears that by far the most fruitful 
method of eliminating accidents is to influence the psychical state 
of the worker by diminishing his carelessness and inattention. The 
“safety first’ movement, which has spread so widely of recent 
years, depends fundamentally on the principle of cultivating what 
may be termed a “‘ safety habit of mind” in the workers. To this 
end, it is necessary to take every possible opportunity of impressing 
on the workers the importance of observing precautions to avoid 
accidents. 
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The Problem of Labour Output 
in Soviet Russia 


The efficiency of industrial labour, a neglected problem during 
the first years after the Russian revolution, was abruptly brought 
to the attention of the Soviet Government in 1924. Since the abandon- 
ment of Communism in 1921 wages, which had fallen to an extremely 
low level, have risen steadily and, while still lower than in 1913 
or 1916, are nevertheless a heavy burden on industry owing to the 
high cost of production in general and the decreased output of labour. 
If they are to maintain their predominance on the home market, 
the state industries must reduce the prices of their goods — in other 
words, cut down their production costs — and this reduction can 
only be effected by an increase in the workers’ output per head, which 
had fallen considerably after the revolution. This view of the situation, 
which was held by the Communist Party and by the Supreme Economic 
Council, was the predominant one in 1924 and 1925 and is still 
being very seriously considered by the state industries and the trade 
unions. 

LaBouR OUTPUT DURING THE WAR 


N 1914 a large proportion of the most capable and highly skilled 
workers were mobilised and had to leave their employment. 
The women and young people who replaced them were less highly 
skilled, and this inevitably affected the average level of output, 
and even more the quality of the goods produced. From 1914 
to 1916 the average skill of the workers in all industries d>clined 
by 10 or 15 per cent. The decrease was most mark«d in branches 
of industry not directly engaged on war work. In the textile indus- 
try, for example, it was 27 per cent., and it reached 40 per cent. in 
the building materials industry. In war industries, on the other 
hand, it was much less marked’. 

This change affected the output of labour only at the beginning 
of the war, when the average output per head fell slightly. Sub- 
sequently the measures taken to keep back from military service 
the best workers in the factories engaged on war materials, the 
enforcement of stricter discipline (militarisation of war industries), 
the gradual acquisition of skill by the new workers, and above 
all the high rate of wages paid in war industries led to an increase 





1 « Documents on Labour Statistics **, Vol. II ; Moscow, 1919. VoROBIEV : 
“* Russian Industry during the War and the Revolution ”, in Viestnik Statistiks 
(Statistical Courier), Vol. XIV, 1923, p. 119. 
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in the general rate of output during 1915 and 1916. At the 
beginning of 1917, on the eve of the revolution, it was from 27 
to 28 per cent. above the 1913 level in large-scale industries and 
from 14 to 15 per cent. on the average in industry as a whole. 


DECREASED OUTPUT AFTER THE REVOLUTION 


After the revolution there was a change, and output per worker 
fell continuously and rapidly to a minimum in 1920. 


OUTPUT OF THE RUSSIAN WORKER, 1913 To 1921! 





Number of Gross value of Gross output Index number 

industrial industrial output per worker of output 
workers (thousand (pre-war per worker 

(thousands) pre-war roubles) roubles) (1913 = 100) 





1913 2,598.6 5,620.8 2,163 100.0 
1914 2,667.0 5,690.4 2,134 97.2 
1915 2 641.5 6,389.7 2,419 113.7 
1916 2,926.0 6,831.4 2,335 114.3 

1917 3,024.3 4,344.1 1,436 86.6 

1918 2.486.0 1,941.4 781 37.3 

1919 2,035.3 1,447.1 711 33.6 

1920 1,585.3 1,000.7 631 29.0 

1 Oct. 1920 
-—30 Sept. 1921 1,480.0 993.5 671.6 31.0 























1 Viesinik Trooda (Labour Courier, monthly Review published by the Central Council of Trade 
Unions), Nos. 5-6, 1924. These figures, 'ike all the data on output, are approximate since, as even 
the Soviet press admits, there are no precise statistics on this subject. 


This abrupt fall must be attributed primarily to the social 
and economic changes resulting from the revolution, and chief 
among these to the application of the Communist programme 
during the three years following the advent of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to power. These causes may be classified in two groups : 
those of a general economic nature, which led to a sharp decline 
in industrial output, and particular causes inherent in the system 
of managing undertakings and in the remuneration of the workers. 

The social upheaval consequent on the Bolshevist revolution 
resulted in the wholesale destruction of wealth and greatly decreased 
the national income. Disorganisation, civil war, and then the Com- 
munist regime led to a general lowering of output. The socialisation 
of trade in particular caused an important decline in agricultural 
production. The peasants would only produce enough for their 
own needs, as the surplus was commandeered by the state. The 
nationalised industries rapidly declined. A great number of workers, 
anticipating famine in the towns and thrown out of work by the 


5 
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closing of many undertakings, left the industrial centres and re- 
turned to their native villages. Others were recruited for the Red 
Army. Others again joined the Communist Party and abandoned 
the factory for politics. These circumstances alone are sufficient 
to explain the fall in industrial production. 

The drop in individual output was due first and foremost to 
the reduction of wages and the system of remuneration in force 
under the Communist regime, the official term for which was 
‘social relief ’’. The state was responsible for all workers and paid 
them uniformly at fixed wage rates (state supply). These wages 
were preferably paid in kind, owing to the depreciation of the rouble 
and the general tendency to abolish money in 1918-1920. The 
proportion of payments in kind to the total wage (food supplies, 
working clothes, communal services — tramways, gas, electricity, 
etc.) rapidly increased, rising from 6.7 per cent. at the time of the 
Bolshevist revolution to 47.4 in 1918, 79.3 in 1919, and 92.6 in 
1920, dropping to 86.2 in 1921?. 

Cash wages being insignificant and supplies in kind very 
limited and irregular, the worker was chiefly concerned to secure 
a livelihood. He thought less of his work, which did not even 
provide a living, than of conserving his strength. He did as little 
as possible at the factory, and sometimes did nothing at all or 
went to work only two or three days a week. He lost nothing 
by this, for his wages had no relation to his output, and were due 
to him regardless of his absences or the quantity or quality of his 
work. The table below shows the average monthly wage of a worker 
in pre-war roubles and in percentages of the 1913 figures®. 


AVERAGE MONTHLY WAGE OF A WORKER, 1917 To 1921 





Cash Kind Total 


(pre-war (pre-war | 





Pre-war Per cent. of 
roubles 1913 wages 


roubles) roubles) 





1917 16.60 1.19 17.79 80.9 
1918 4.73 4.26 8.99 40.9 
1919 1.40 5.37 6.77 30.8 
1920 0.49 6.11 6.60 30.0 
1921 0.96 5.99 6.95 31.6 























1G. Strumiiim : “ Wages and Efficiency in Russian Industry from 1913 to 
1922”, p. 28. Moscow, 1923. 

* Ibid. Mr. Strumilin estimates the average wage in 1913 at 20 roubles. Official 
Soviet publications usually put it at 25 roubles. Some writers estimate it at 30. 
Mr. Vorostev (Viestnik Statistiki, Vol. XIV, p. 142) estimates the annual pre-war 
wage, from data supplied by the labour inspectors, at 291.5 roubles, which corres- 
ponds to 24.29 roubles a month. 
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It should be added that from the earliest months of the revo- 
lution the trade unions pursued a policy of levelling up wages. 
As a result the general level of wages fell, skilled workers receiving 
only from 5 to 10 per cent. more than unskilled labourers, so 
that ‘‘ the skilled worker disappeared and output declined °’'. 

Factory discipline was completely relaxed, both among the 
workers and among the government officials responsible for the 
management of industry. On the average a man worked only 
228.3 days out of 299 in 1920 and only 221.5 days in the following 
year®. 

In 1921 the Soviet Government inaugurated the ‘*‘ New Econo- 
mic Policy ’ by starting to manage nationalised industry with a 
view to a commercial return and allowing some liberty to private 
enterprise. The management of industry was thus profoundly 
changed. The system of “ state supplies’’, under which industry 
was financed by the Treasury regardless of its output or deficit, 
was replaced by management on a commercial basis. The remuner- 
ation of labour by payments in kind on the principles of social 
relief could not be continued. In 1921 the Soviet Government 
authorised the workers to augment their income — formerly limited 
to fixed rates — by means of outside work, odd jobs, overtime, 
etc. Piece rates were also allowed, but only within certain limits. 
A year later, in September 1922, the fifth Congress of Trade Unions 
supported a government Decree requiring that wages should thence- 
forth be paid in cash. 

These measures brought about an undoubted improvement in 
the industrial situation generally and the output of labour in 
particular. The authorities in charge of the state industries, while 
continuing to receive loans and subsidies from the Treasury, had 
thenceforth to rely mainly on their own resources to pay the workers’ 
wages and were thus compelled to supervise more closely the 
conduct of the undertakings which they controlled. 

The workers on their side, no longer benefiting by state assist- 
ance through payments in kind, had to work harder and reduce 
the number of unauthorised absences, which were so frequent during 
the period of Communism. Thus the average number of days’ 
work per year, after falling to 219.5 in 1920-1921 (the fiscal year 
begins on 1 October), rose to 254.2 in 1921-1922, to 262.4 in 1922- 





2 G. STRUMILIN: op. cit., p. 35. 
* Ibid., pp. 80-81. These figures are only approximate ; absences were really 


much more frequent. 
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1923, and to 262.6 in 1923-1924. The average number of days’ 
absence, which was 34.6 in 1920-1921, fell to 13.4 in 1922-1923 
and 13.3 in 1923-1924". 

Output per worker also increased, though slowly. The daily 
average output reached a value of 3.8 pre-war roubles in October 
1922, 4.09 in October 1923, and 5.09 in August 1924?. Nevertheless, 
in spite of these undoubted improvements, labour was much less 
productive in 1924 than in 1913 or 1916*. 


CAMPAIGN TO INCREASE THE OUTPUT OF LABOUR 


Not until 1924, after the currency reform‘, when the complete 
stagnation in the market could only be cured by reducing the cost 
of production, did the authorities in charge of the nationalised 
industries, particularly the Supreme Economic Council, take an 
active interest in the output of labour. Before the currency was 
reformed the undertakings partially met the cost of wages by 
delaying their payment considerably ; owing to the constant depre- 
ciation of the Soviet rouble, this decreased the real value of the 
sums spent on wages. With the introduction of a stable monetary 
unit, the chervonetz rouble, this practice became impossible. 

At the same time the state industries were anxious to reduce 
selling prices, which were very high. In October 1923 the difference 
between the index number of the prices of agricultural products 
and that of manufactured products was more than 300 per cent, 
(1913 = 100)5. Even at that time it was necessary to reduce the 
selling prices of industrial products, and this necessity became still 
more urgent after the currency reform of February 1924, since 
the danger to the new currency of a further rise in prices must 
be avoided. Selling prices were reduced by administrative order, 
but this reduction was likely to be merely artificial and temporary 
if the costs of production were not reduced correspondingly. More- 





1 Viestnik Trooda, No. 5, May 1925, p. 103. 

* Economicheskoie Obozrenie (Economie Review), March 1925, p. 262. 

* According to the Central Statistical Department, the average value of a 
worker’s daily output was 8.93 roubles in 1913 and 9.30 roubles in 1916. Sbornik 
statisticheskikh svendenii po S.S.S.R., 1918-1923 (Statistics of the Soviet Union, 
1918-1923), p. 171. Moscow, 1924. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. IX, No. 5, Nov. 1924 : “* Wages and 
Currency Reform in Soviet Russia ”’. 

* Socialisticheskoie Khoziaistvo (The Socialist Economic System), No. 1, 1925, 
p. 14. 
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over, if wages were to be maintained at their existing level, the 
output of the undertakings must be increased. A controversy 
arose between the directors of the nationalised industries and the 
trade unions on the policy to be pursued in order to achieve this. 
The unions considered that the first necessity was to replace 
worn-out machinery, modernise equipment, and reorganise manu- 
facturing processes on a more scientific basis. 

In the absence of more precise statistics of output and intensity 
of work in industry — wrote the official trade union journal — it is 
impossible to judge how far those comrades are right who assert that 
there has not been an increase in output corresponding to the increase 
in wages. In any case it would be inexcusable to believe that whenever 


the output of labour is low the reason is that the worker does not work 
hard enough, for in many cases he works as hard as before the war'. 


The Supreme Economic Council, the body controlling the nation- 
alised industries, on the contrary, considered that the chief of the 
many reasons for the low productivity of labour was inadequate 
individual output. 

This divergence of opinion was clearly manifested at the fifth 
plenary meeting of the Central Council of Trade Unions, at the 
beginning of June 1924. The president of the Supreme Economic 
Council opposed the statement that the workers’ output had reached 
75 per cent. of the normal. ‘“ This average is fictitious, ’’ he said- 
‘“ All our statistics are extremely inaccurate.’’? In the light of 
the enquiries he had had made, he declared that in the best under- 
takings, particularly in the metal industry, output varied between 
20 and 50 per cent. of the normal pre-war standard. 

As a result of these discussions, a special commission, including 
representatives of the unions and of the state industries, was set 
up to investigate the output of labour and to find measures to 
improve it. The Commissariat of Inspection and the supervisory 
committee of the Communist Party also undertook independent 
enquiries. From the mass of sometimes contradictory information 
gathered by the various investigators, it appeared that in the most 
important branches of industry output was not more than 50 per 
cent. of the standard before the revolution. According to the presi- 
dent of the Supreme Economic Council, output in some typical 
undertakings in nationalised industries and in the Donetz Basin 
had varied as shown in the following table’. 





* Trood (official. journal of the Central Council of Trade Unions), 4 June 1924. 

> Ibid. 

* F. Dzerzninsky : “ Speeches and Articles on the Output of Labour ”’, 
pp. 3-4. Moscow, 1924. 
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OUTPUT IN CERTAIN UNDERTAKINGS AND IN THE DONETZ BASIN, 
1913 AND 1924 





Value of monthly output 

Average = | vatue of monthly per worker 
number of output 
= * |(pre-war roubles)} In pre-war Per cent. 
roubles of 1913 





Undertaking and period 





Kolomna factory 1913 10,382 1,206,683 119.00 100 
3rd quarter 1924 6,622 301,751 45.40 39 


Sormovo factory 1913 10,786 1,331,750 123.80 100 
3rd quarter 1924 9,543 443,663 46.50 38 





Briansk factory 1913 | 12,527 1,201,062 101.00 100 
3rd quarter 1924 6,764 283,486 34.04 34 


Donetz Basin 1913 171,579 1,417,780" 2,063! 100 
February 1924 99,778 199,742! 1,100! 53.3 























1 In poods. One pood = 36 Ib. 


In the textile industry the monthly output per worker in the 
spring of 1924 was about 60 per cent. of the 1913 standard. 

At the same time the relative cost of labour in industry as a 
whole was 50 to 100 per cent. higher than before the war and the 
revolution. According to the Joint Commission of Enquiry, the 
wage bill for an output of 100 roubles in 1913 was about 30 roubles. 
In June-July 1924 the wage bill for an output of equal value was 
100 to 110 chervonetz roubles, or about 50 pre-war roubles?. 

Although real wages were still from 25 to 50 per cent. below 
the pre-war level, the cost of labour per unit of finished product 
was much higher than before the war and revolution. In 1923- 
1924 it was 15.4 per cent. of the total cost of production as against 
10.9 per cent. in 1912*. The value of output per rouble of wages, 
which was 8 to 9 roubles in 1913, had fallen to 5.84 roubles in 
July 1924°. 

The rise in wages had been much more rapid than the increase 
in individual output since the end of 1922, the point at which 
Soviet economists consider that the practical application of the 





1 Torgovo-Promyshlennaia Gazeta (Commercial and Industrial Gazette, organ 
of the Supreme Economic Council), 6 July 1924. 

2 Narodnoie Khoziaistvo S.S.S.R. v. 1923-1924 g. (The Economic System of 
the Soviet Union in 1923-1924), p. 56. Moscow, 1925. 

* ‘Economichesky Bulleten (Economic Bulletin, published by the Institute of 
Economic Research), Nos. 9-10, 1924. 
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New Economic Policy began. This may be seen from the following 
table? : 
AVERAGE DAILY WAGE AND OUTPUT, 1922 To 1924 





Average daily output 


Average daily wage per worker 





Pre-war Per cent. Pre-war Per cent. 
roubles of 1922 roubles of 1922 





1922 
4th quarter ‘ 100 -9f 100 


1923 
Ist quarter BE 138 103 
2nd quarter r 143 103 
3rd quarter 56 140 . 107 
4th quarter L 143 .2¢ 107 


1924 
Ist quarter 183 115 
2nd quarter 183 9! 124 























Realisation of these facts was the origin of the campaign to 
increase the intensity of work, a campaign required for political 
and economic reasons. First, as noted above, it was essential to 
increase production in order to replace the fixed and floating capital 
wiped out during the Communist period and the economic collapse 
which followed. This increase could only be effected by reducing 
the cost of production, and this demanded increased output from 
the factories. 

The political reasons were clearly set forth by Mr. Kamenev 
in a speech made on 30 September 1924. He said that the rural 
population could not obtain the goods it needed, since the prices 
of industrial products were extremely high owing to the high cost 
of production. If the peasants should come to doubt the efficacy 
of Soviet methods ; if, in particular, they came to the conviction. 
which was gaining ground among them, that the Soviet State 
managed its undertakings less efficiently and sold goods at much 
higher prices than private manufacturers, the result might be a 
grave menace to the Communist Party. 

Do not forget that we dare not alienate the peasants, for the very 
foundation of our strength is agreement between workers and peasants. 
Any rupture in the relations between the workers and the millions of 


peasants threatens to weaken our state and exposes our work to mortal 
danger?. 


' Narodnoie Khoziaisivo S.S.S.R. v. 1923-1924 g., pp. 460, 461, 479. 
* Economicheskaia Zhizn, 2 Oct. 1924. 
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Under these conditions the Communist Party decided to under- 
take a great campaign of propaganda in favour of increased output 
and instructed the Central Council of Trade Unions also to make 
every effort to increase the individual output of the workers. 


CAUSES OF THE FALL IN OUTPUT 


The extensive investigations of the Joint Commission of the 
Trade Unions and the Supreme Economic Council, together with 
the statements of many directors of state undertakings, revealed 
unmistakably the fundamental causes of the fall in output. Accord- 
ing to the conclusions of the Commission they may be summarised 
as follows : 

(1) Causes attributable to the worker : (a) failure to work 
full hours ; (6) frequent absences ; (c) bad discipline ; (d) lack of 
interest shown by the workers and the technical staff in the output 
of the undertaking. 

(2) Causes attr.butable to management : unsystematic organ- 
isation (disproportionate number of supernumerary workers, high 
percentage of spoiled work). 

(3) External causes, notably the dilapidated condition of 
plant, 60 per cent. of which needed replacing. 

The lack of capital for modernising equipment and making the 
essential repairs forced the managements of the nationalised indus- 
tries to devote their chief attention to increasing the intensity 
of work. As the Commissary of Inspection said : 


What can be done to increase output ? Our scheme is to reconstruct 
our undertakings on better technical lines and to electrify the factories, 
but its execution will require an enormous amount of work lasting 
many years. In view of our poverty and the impossibility of devoting 
large sums to industry at the moment, we cannot achieve much in this 
direction in the near future. At the moment we have another task : 
to ke disorder, slackness, waste of time and money, and the lack 
of all discipline in work". 


In the following pages the principal causes of the fall in indi- 
vidual output and production in general will be briefly examined. 





' Cf. report of the Commissary of Inspection in Trood, 17 Sept. 1924. 
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Waste of Working Time 


According to statements by supervisory committees, work is 
actually done for only from 50 to 80 per cent. of the working day, the 
proportion varying in different industries. There are even factories 
where only two or three hours’ actual work is done in the day. 
In an undertaking as important as the engineering works at Moscow, 
a skilled worker actually works only 53 per cent. of his standard 
8-hour day ; he spends 23 per cent. of it in subsidiary work (starting 
up, washing, etc.) and 24 per cent. in complete idleness. In the 
Moscow spinning mills hours of real work are only from 20 to 44 
per cent. of the working day ; in the Putiloff metal works in Petro- 
grad they are 4°/, hours a day, and in the great Sormovo engineering 
works from 38 to 53 per cent. of the legal working day. In the 
building materials factories of the Maltzeff Trust the situation, 
described by the Commissary of Inspection as “ only too typical 
in its disgraceful features”’, was as follows in July-August 1924. 
In general the period of real work was from 2 to 5 hours a day. 
Only four classes of workers worked from 6 to 6% hours. A few 
worked only 1?/, hours instead of 8. The average actual day’s 
work was not more than 3 hours'. According to the official journal 
of the Council of Labour and Defence : 


It has become the rule that really productive work lasts only four 
or four and a half hours a day in our undertakings At least two hours 
a day are completely wasted. If actual working time could be increased, 
even for one hour a day, monthly output would be increased by 15.6 
million roubles. 


The shortness of real working time is due to inadequate use of 
the machinery, its bad condition, the time spent on all sorts of 
subsidiary jobs, continual bad time-keeping at the beginning and 
end of the day, hours spent in smoking, eating, chatting, etc., 
not to mention attendance at trade union or Communist meetings*. 

A worker in a large metal works wrote? : 


You think we have an 8-hour day in the metal works ? That is a 
mistake. At the most it is 5°/, hours and very often not even that. 
You can judge by the time wasted in Shop XI : 


1 Economicheskaia Zhizn, 3 Sept. and 5 Oct. 1924. Torgovo-Promyshlennaia 
Gazeta, 21 and 25 Sept. 1924. Trood, 17 Sept. 1924. 

2 Economicheskaia Zhizn, 16 and 19 Oct. 1924. 

* Socialistioheskoie Khoziaisivo, Vol. I, 1925, p. 17. 
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Minutes 


Before starting work 15 to 30 
Before dinner 10 to 15 
After dinner 10 to 15 
Before stopping work 10 to 15 


Smoking 60 to 100 
In the washroom 30 to 40 


Total 2 hours 15 minutes 
to 3 hours 35 minutes. 


Unauthorised Absences and Malingering 


Very frequent absences are another cause of the extremely 
low output. The average is 40 days a year, as compared with 
12.6 before the revolution’. Of these 58 per cent. are attributed 
to illness and 42 per cent. are not accounted for?. These facts are 
admitted both by the managements of state undertakings and by 
the trade unions. An enquiry in a large metal works in Moscow 
established that, in a single day, of 3,676 workers 249 were absent, 
150 of them with no valid excuse’. This state of affairs was almost 
‘normal ”’ in August 1924, and on some days the proportion of 
absentees was much higher. 

While many workers absent themselves without explanation, 
the number of “ illnesses of short duration’ (one or two days) 
is very much greater still. This must be attributed to the unwar- 
ranted complaisance of the doctors and sickness funds in granting 
certificates without valid reason, notably the day after holidays. 
The workers’ right to their full wage for the first three days of 
sickness helps to encourage these practices, as does a clause in the 
Labour Code which forbids the discharge of a worker unless he 
has been absent improperly for more than six days in the month. 


Lack of Discipline in the Factories 


The waste of working time and the frequency of unauthorised 
absences show that discipline in the factories leaves much to be 
desired. This is also clearly indicated by the statements made 
in September 1924 at the meeting of managers of state undertakings. 
As one of them said : 


Up to the present we have had constant friction between the workers 
and the technical staff, whose efforts to restore discipline are opposed 





» Torgovo-Promyshlennaia Gazeta, 5 Dec. 1924. 
* Ibid., 11 Oct. 1924. 
* Keonomicheskaia Zhizn, 30 Aug. 1924. 
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by certain unconscientious groups. The tendency to take lightly anything 
connected with management must be checked. The relations between 
the management and the trade unions are also not what they should 
be. The unions do not sufficiently recognise the authority of the manage- 
ment. This attitude is shown especially in fixing standards of output 
and scales of piece rates and in connection with discharges. The unions 
prefer to have a highly skilled worker discharged rather than one whose 
work is unsatisfactory’. 


Position of the Junior Technical Staff 


The position of technicians, engineers, and foremen is extremely 
difficult ; in fact, it has been described as “abnormal” by the 
managers of state undertakings. The junior technical staff frequently 
receive lower wages than the workers they supervise. As a 
result they have no interest whatever in the conduct of the under- 
taking. A further difficulty is the deep distrust evinced by the 
trade unions, while the constant changes and discharge of foremen 
and engineers do not enhance their prestige in the eyes of the 
workers*. At the same time the technicians are constantly subjected 
to minute supervision, frequently useless, in many cases unjust, 
and too often actuated by lying information and accusations. In 
these circumstances “ it is fear which dominates every detail of 
their work. ... More important to them than success in production 


or trading is that their actions should not be used against them. 
They see enemies on all sides. ’’ So writes a Soviet leader*. Not only 
have the technicians no incentive to take pains over their work, 
but should they show any zeal “ the supervising authorities begin 
looking for its causes... and without waiting for the results of 
the enquiry frequently draw premature conclusions, which are 
used against conscientious workers °’*. 


Difficulties arising from Labour Legislation 


The opinion of the heads of nationalised undertakings may be 
summed up in the words of a technician : 


Our Labour Code is so complicated that every responsible manager 
is in constant fear of infringing one of its provisions or clauses. There 
are too many organisations responsible for its enforcement, and they 
only seek a pretext for asserting that it has been violated’. 





* Economicheskaia Zhizn, 30 Aug. 1924. 
* Viestnik Trooda, No. 10, 1924, p. 104. 
* Pravda, 3 Sept. 1924. Article by Mr. Lomov, a leading figure in the Communist 
Party, on the position of “ specialists ” (technicians, engineers, etc.). 

* Torgovo-Promyshlennaia Gazeta, 9 Sept. 1924. 

* Ibid., 9 Dec. 1924. Article by Mr. STONKEL, a “ specialist "’, in reply to Mr. 
Lomov. 
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The managers of the undertakings desire a modification of the 
Code in a sense more favourable to efficiency in production and 
especially to the maintenance of discipline. To attain this end they 
desire greater elasticity in the sections forbidding a manager to 
put a worker on a job other than that for which he was engaged, 
or to transfer him to another undertaking in the same industrial 
group. The Code also limits overtime to 120 hours a year, which 
often hinders the execution of urgent work essential to the proper 
working of the undertaking. 

With a view to improving discipline, the directors of state 
undertakings propose that the powers of the management to dis- 
charge workers should be enlarged. ‘ The limitation of this right 
to the single case in which a worker systematically evades his 
obligations makes it impossible to dismiss a worker who is guilty 
of a grave offence, and undermines discipline.”” Even when a 
worker has committed a crime, the management cannot discharge 
him, under the existing Code, before the courts have passed judg- 
ment. 

The managers of state undertakings consider that the wages 
of young people under 18, who are at present paid at the same 
rates and often earn more than the adults, should be reduced, 
for this anomaly is prejudicial to discipline. “It is contrary to 
the principles of good management that less productive work 
should be better paid than work producing a larger output. The 
minor’s working day is three-quarters of an adult’s and he should 
receive only 75 per cent. of an adult’s wage. ” 

Output also suffers through the workers’ habit of attending 
the meetings of trade union or co-operative organisations during 
working hours. ‘It is not right that the state should support 
the workers while they sit at congresses, conferences, and meetings 
of various organisations. ”’ 

The heads of the nationalised industries consider, further, that 
output is diminished by the reduction of the working day from 
8 to 6 hours on the eve of every holiday. In their opinion this 
rule should apply only to the day preceding the weekly rest-day. 


Inefficient Management 


The principal defects in the management of the undertakings 
are unsystematic organisation, the high percentage of spoiled work, 
and the excessive number of supernumerary workers. 

The trade union press complains that in spite of the cxcessive 
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number of auxiliary workers and clerks skilled workers are often 
obliged to fetch their own materials. Meanwhile the machinery 
runs empty and overhead charges mount up. ‘‘ Delays in issuing 
instructions, distributing work, providing raw materials and the 
necessary tools, and negligence in management, are the causes of 
inadequate output. ’’! 

The division of labour is often absurd, skilled workers doing 
jobs not requiring special knowledge, while labourers are given 
work requiring great skill. This helps to increase the proportion 
of spoiled work, which is already extremely high owing to the 
poor quality of raw materials and machines. The trade unionists 
complain that the management does not supervise manufacturing 
processes adequately and does not check the quality of raw mat- 
erials. The managers, on the other hand, while admitting that the 
raw materials and tools are often defective, maintain that, if part 
of the worker’s wage was deducted every time work was spoiled 
through his carelessness, the quality of the products would improve 
immediately. Often, as both sides admit, an article which is ob- 
viously defective, if not useless, before manufacture is begun is not 
rejected until it has passed through all the stages of manufacture. 
In the circumstances it is not surprising that the proportion of 
rejections ranges, according to the undertaking, from 20 to 40 per 
cent. of the total output’. 


Methods of Wage Payment 


Both trade unionists and managers of the undertakings are 
agreed that the frequent and consid:rable delays in the payment 
of wages, as well as the system of remunecation (at time and not 
piece rates) have greatly contributed to retarding an increase of 
output. 

In the middle of 1924, when the campaign to increase output 
was beginning, wages were paid after long delays, varying from 
one to three weeks, as is stated in a report on this subject presented 
to the Supervisory Committee of the Communist Party*. The 
amount of arrears in some of the most important state undertakings 
in October 1924, as given in this report, was as follows : 





1 Trood, 17 Sept. 1924. 
* Ibsl. Cf. also Torgovo-Promyshlennaia Gazeta, 9 Dec. 1924. 
* Trood, 28 Jan. 1925. 
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ARREARS OF WAGES IN CERTAIN UNDERTAKINGS, OCTOBER 1924 
(in chervonetz roubles) 





Undertaking Total arrears —— 





**Gomza ” (manufacture of machinery) 1,670,000 33.68 


Ural Metal Trust (“ Uralmet ’’) 1,036,000 18.01 


Southern Steel Trust (“ Yugostal ”’) 2,275,000 30.20 
Coal mines 2,880,000 16,11 

















The average arrears per worker in the biggest undertakings 
were almost as large as the average monthly wage in industry, 
a circumstance most unfavourable to greater efficiency and appli- 
cation. 

The nature of the wage itself provided no incentive for the 
worker to increase his output. ‘ If the intensity of labour is to 
be increased, the worker must first be given an interest in produc- 
tion’, declared the official organ of the trade unions. The payment 
of wages by the hour, day, or month, and the limitation of overtime 
work to 25 or 50 per cent. of the output standard fixed by collective 
agreement or by the joint committee, robs the worker of any 
inclination to work harder. ‘‘ He comes to the conclusion that 
to exceed the limits laid down is useless and may even be dangerous, 
since it involves the risk that the rates of wages may be reduced 
or the standard of output raised without a corresponding increase 
in wages”. He is alarmed by the frequent revisions of the stan- 
dard ; for fear that his task will be increased without an equivalent 
increase in his fixed wage, he prefers to “‘ ca’ canny”’ in order to 
avoid artificial reduction in his earnings. The technical staff, 
who also receive a fixed wage which they cannot augment by 
overtime work, even within the limits imposed on the workers, 
and often earn less than the workers under their orders, naturally 
lose all interest in the working of the undertaking and do just 
enough to avoid discharge. 

The total lack of interest m increasing production shown by 
the workers and the technical staff was considered in 1924 to be 
one of the chief reasons for the low level of individual output. 





1 Ibid., 17 Sept. 1924. 
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MEASURES TO INCREASE THE OuTPUT OF LABOUR 


The first practical steps to increase output were those advocated 
by the Central Committee of the Communist Party in a resolution 
adopted on 19 August 1924!. The most important of its reeommend- 
ations were that : (1) the workers should work a full day ; (2) output 
standards should be raised to the maximum technically possible ; 
(3) all obstacles to the payment of wages at piece rates should 
be removed and piece wages should be introduced wherever this 
was feasible ; (4) output standards and piece rates should be revised 
periodically with a view to increasing the intensity of work. 

The sixth Trade Union Congress, held in November 1924, 
adopted the principles laid down by the Communist Party and 
declared in a resolution that “the interests of the working class 
and the material interests of each worker demand that the trade 
unions should devote all their efforts to increasing the output of 
labour ’’. While admitting that output depends in part on the 
industry of each individual worker, the resolution stated that it 
was also desirable to improve the ’management and organisation 
of the undertakings, especially to replace dilapidated machinery, 
to decrease the number of supernumerary workers and clerks, and 
to effect rigid economy in fuel and raw material. The trade union 
resolution advocated the same measures as the Communist Party 
for increasing individual output, notably a wider use of piece wages, 
but included a warning against too frequent revision of output 
standards and piece rates, which might alarm the worker and 
prevent him giving his best efforts?. The Congress also protested 
against the delays in paying wages and against the practice of 
paying them in vouchers to be redeemed at the consumers’ co- 
operatives, stating that such practices could not fail to weaken 
the enthusiasm of the workers. 

In accordance with the recommendations of the Communist 
Party and the Trade Union Congress, the Supreme Economic 
Council, the Commissariat of Labour, and the Central Council of 
Trade Unions published jointly, on 30 December 1924, an Order 
on the steps to be taken to increase output*. A number of circulars 
were issued to supplement the provisions of the Order. Among the 
chief measures introduced for this purpose were : (a) the introduc- 





* Economicheskaia Zhizn, 5 Sept. 1924. 
* Viestnik Trooda, Nos. 11-12, 1924, pp. 239-240. 
* Izvestia, 4 Jan. 1925. 
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tion of piece wages ; (5) efforts to check unauthorised absence and 
malingering ; (c) the payment of bonuses to the technical staff ; 
(d) the introduction of ‘“ conferences on production ”’. 


Piece Wages 


The introduction of piece wages without any limitation, which 
had been advocated by the chiefs of the state industries and ap- 
proved by the Communist Party and the Trade Union Congress, 
was finally legalised by the Order of 30 December mentioned above. 
Although the adoption of the principle led to no serious protests, 
there was some difficulty in carrying it to effect. The manage- 
ments of the undertakings attempted to fix the rates too low, while 
the workers were suspicious of the system, which they had learned 
to distrust before the revolution, and saw no necessity for its intro- 
duction. In order to accelerate the process, the Central Council of 
Trade Unions issued a circular on 4 February 1925 to all local trade 
union bodies, requesting them to carry on a vigorous campaign 
among the workers in support of the principle of piece wages. The 
method ot calculating rates which they advised was to add to the 
daily wage laid down in the collective agreement the average wage 
earned for work in excess of the fixed standard, and to divide this 
total by the standard of daily output fixed. It was added that these 
standards should be as high as possible, allowing for the maximum 
use of machinery and other equipment and a full working day. 
Piece rates were fixed for the duration of the collective agreement. 
The minimum standards of daily output should also be fixed as 
far as possible for the period covered by the collective agreement, 
except when these standards were fixed for the first time. No 
maximum limit was to be placed on the worker’s output or on 
his earnings at piece rates, within the limits of the legal working 
day. 

Unauthorised Absences and Malingering 


Steps were taken to revise workshop regulations and insert 
clauses forbidding late arrival, departure before the proper time, 
and unjustified interruptions of work. The works councils were 
urged to check irregular absences and malingering. Instructions 
were also given to the trade union organisations, with regard to 
the relations between the workers and their representatives and 
the managements of the undertakings, ordering them to co-operate 
with the managements with a view to reviving industry. 
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Remuneration of Technical Staff 


The remuneration of the technical staff was dealt with in several 
legislative Orders. The first of these, the circular of the Central 
Council of Trade Unions and the Supreme Economic Council 
published on 15 October 1924', contains the following provisions : 


In order to put an end to the abnormal position of the technical 
staff, who are paid less than the workers they direct, and in order to 
stimulate them, more particularly the foremen, to make every effort 
to reduce costs of production . .. the trade union organisations and the 
authorities of the nationalised industries are urged to insert in collective 
agreements clauses granting special bonuses for economy in the use 
of fuel, reduction of overhead charges and spoiled work, increased pro- 
duction, etc. 


This circular does not seem to have attained its object. In an 
Order of 14 July 1925 addressed to nationalised undertakings and 
approved by a circular of the Central Council of Trade Unions 
dated 25 August 1925, the Supreme Economic Council reverts to 
the difficulties from which the technical staff suffer owing to the 
anomalies in the existing system of remuneration. It again urges 
undertakings to introduce a system of bonuses, although such 
bonuses should be granted in a limited number of cases only. The 
total bonus should not exceed a certain percentage of the wage 
fixed by collective agreement nor should it depend upon the output 
of the workers. Further, the grant of bonuses to the technical 
staff should in no case be allowed to increase the cost of production. 

Nothing has yet been done, however, to improve the status 
of the technical staff in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Soviet Congress held in May 1925. At the Communist Confer- 
ence of the Moscow Provincial Government in December 1925, 
Mr. Dzerzhinsky, President of the Supreme Economic Council, 
again insisted on the need for creating a spirit of co-operation 
with engineers, foremen, etc.* 


Conferences on Production 


The institution of conferences to discuss output, or so-called 
‘ conferences on production ’’, was recommended as early as 1923 
by the trade unions with the threefold object of interesting the 





* Trood, 16 Oct. 1924. 
* Pravda, 18 Dec. 1925. 
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working classes in production, prompting the workers to propose 
improvements in the management of undertakings and methods 
of manufacture, and selecting workers fit to be appointed to respon- 
sible posts and later to be placed in charge of concerns. 

When the question of output was raised before the executive 
organs of the Soviet State, 1t was decided to utilise these conferences 
as a means of getting into touch with the workers and making 
them take an active share in studying problems of output. An 
Order dated 23 October 1924 was issued by the Central Council 
of Trade Unions, the Commissariat of Inspection, and the Supreme 
Economic Council determining the organisation and objects of the 
conferences}. 

The organisation and management of the conferences on pro- 
duction are entrusted to the production committees of the works 
councils. These committees consist of certain officers of the works 
committee, assisted by delegates of the Inspection Commissariat 
or its local branches, who direct the work of the committee. The 
chairman must be a member of the works committee and any 
decisions taken must be approved by this committee. The produc- 
tion committee draws up the agenda and convenes the conference 
on production. The conference consists of : (a) the administrative 
and technical staff ; (b) active workers invited by the committee 
to attend ; (c) workers who spontaneously express the desire to 
attend. 

The work of the conference is to examine all questions relating 
to production in general (raw material, organisation of work, 
management, etc.) and to the output of labour. The representative 
of the management reports on the working of the undertaking. 
The production committee or the works committee gives its 
opinion on the various points in the report, addresses questions 
to the management, raises objections, etc. The workers may then 
submit individual proposals. The conference recommends any 
measures which it may deem helpful to the organisation of produc- 
tion. 

The conferences on production do not appear as yet to have 
had much effect in increasing output. In the first place, they have 
dealt mainly with general questions and have not paid sufficient 
attention to the actual conditions of production. In the second 
place, they have suffered from their twofold organisation and 
management arising from the composition of the committees which 


——————— 
SS 


ee 





1 Viesinik Trooda, Nos. 11-12, 1924. 
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direct their work. These committees, as has been shown, include 
representatives of the Inspection Commissariat who act as advisers 
and are in fact supposed to direct the work of the conferences. 
This has resulted in numerous disputes as to competence. A circular 
signed by the Supervisory Committee of the Communist Party, 
the Inspection Commissariat, the Supreme Economic Council, and 
the Central Council of Trade Unions was published on 28 March 
19251 with a view to putting an end to such misunderstandings. 
This circular notes that “‘ the mistakes of the production committees 
are due largely to the fact that the representatives of the Inspection 
Commissariat have on occasion assumed the position of actual 
directors of these committees ’’, and urges these representatives 
to take no decisions without first consulting the representatives 
of the works committee concerned. 

As regards the actual work of the conferences on production, 
the Central Council of Trade Unions cons.ders that the trade union 
organisations of the undertakings do not show sufficient interest 
in the institution or take a sufficiently active part in its work. At 
its plenary meeting in May 1925, the Council declared that “ the 
trade unions and works committees should take a greater share 
in directing the work of the committees and conferences on produc- 
tion ’’?. There seems to be some difference of opinion in the Council, 
however, as to the functions of these conferences. The plenary 
meeting of the Council held that they “should not confine their 
activities to examining defects of production methods in the various 
workshops or in the undertaking as a whole, but should also direct 
the attention of the working classes to general questions of produc- 
tion and its regulation (estimates, finance, supplies of fuel and raw 
materials)’’?. Mr. Tomsky, President of the Central Council of 
Trade Unions, considers, on the other hand, that caution is neces- 
sary and that it is essential not to rush the conferences, which should 
first deal solely with the minor practica] facts of everyday life, 
rather than discuss general problems. At the Communist Congress 
in 1925, Mr. Tomsky made the following statements with reference 
to conferences on production : ‘“‘ We have far too many reports 
of the general situation ; what we want is something more prac- 
tical.’’ Frequently ‘‘ the conference on production becomes a sort 
of meeting at which the manager of the undertaking exhibits 
diagrams and talks about production in general and his own branch 





1 Izvestia, 28 March 1925. 
* Trood, 17 May 1925. 
’ Ibid. 
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in particular ; he bewilders the workers with figures which they 
cannot understand, while after the meeting, going through the 
yard, everyone stumbles over heaps of rubbish ’’, for it has not 
occurred to anyone to begin with the most elementary and essential 
improvements'. The workers are tired by such meetings and only 
a few of them turn up. At Petrograd, though the conferences are 
better organised than elsewhere, the average attendance is only 
19 per cent. of the workers, and more than half of those present 
are Communists brought there by devotion to their Party. 

It has been decided to confine the activity of conferences on 
production to a few concrete questions of direct interest to the 
worker, such as the organisation of work, distribution of material 
in the works, etc. The Communist Party and the Central Council 
of Trade Unions still attach great importance to these conferences, 
hoping that they will interest the worker in his own factory and 
thus in the economic system as a whole, but it should be noted 
that many trade unionists and Communists have grown sceptical 
as to the practical value of the conferences. 


First Errects or THE MEASURES ADOPTED 


It would be premature to express a general opinion on the 
effect of the foregoing measures. ‘ The results cannot as yet be 
properly assessed, ” writes the Socialisticheskoie Khoziaistvo : ‘‘ the 
steps hitherto taken are still too much in the nature of palliatives, 
rather than of systematic reorganisation. °”* 

This applies particularly to the reorganisation of production 
on systematic lines. The question is still under examination, but 
it is already clear that systematic reorganisation would require 
an amount of capital which the state industries do not at present 
possess. Factory discipline, which appeared to be improving 
slightly at the beginning of 1925, is again causing keen anxiety to 
the heads of the state undertakings. The revision of the Labour 
Code is not yet complete, and agreement has not yet been reached 
on the amendments to be introduced into the clauses concerning 
output and discipline. 

Some estimate can, on the other hand, be formed of the effect 
of introducing piece wages. The following pages first describe the 


1 Izvestia, 1 Jan. 1926. 
* Socialisticheskoie Khoziaistvo, Vol. 1V, 1925, p. 414. 
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effects of this system on the workers’ output and on wages, and 
then survey the position at the beginning of 1926, when all the 
effects to be expected from the introduction of piece wages had 
been realised and the real problem of labour output had to be 
considered. 


Influence of Piece Wages on Output 


According to the official statistics of the Supreme Economic 
Council, the average daily output per worker in the state industries 
as a whole varied between January 1924 and September 1925 as 
shown in the following table!. The effect of the restrictions already 
introduced became apparent during the second half of 1924. 


AVERAGE DAILY OUTPUT PER WORKER IN ALL STATE INDUSTRIES, 
1924 anp 1925 





Average daily output per worker 





* Value in pre-war Per cent. of 1918 
roubles figures? 





1924 
January 3.76 42.1 
February 3.97 44.4 
March 3.99 44.5 
April 4.18 46.5 
May 4.25 47.7 
June 4.24 47.6 
July 4.36 48.8 
August 4.22 47.5 
September 4.49 50.2 
October 4.71 52.7 
November 5.06 56.6 
December 5.32 59.9 


1925 
January 5.57 62.3 
February 5.94 66.5 
March 6.04 67.6 
April 6.04 67.6 
May 6.22 69.6 
June 6.13 68.6 
July 5.89 65.9 
August 5.88 65.8 
September 6.14 68.7 

















ns ts } Internationa! Labour Ofiice from the data of the Central Statistical Department, 
ch n @ average output per worker in 1913 at 8.93 roubles per day. (Cf. Sbornik 
statisticheskikh svedenii po S.S.S.R., 1918-1923.) ” ote 


* Ibid., p. 417. Economicheskoie Obozrenie, Dec. 1926, p. 296. 
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In the state industries as a whole the average daily output 
per worker rose from 3.47 pre-war roubles in 1922-1923 and 
4.06 roubles in 1923-1924 to 5.75 roubles in 1924-1925!. This 
estimate of the average output per worker in industry as a whole, 
although very summary and only approximately correct, neverthe- 
less illustrates the general trend of output in state industries. 
The following data deal with the main branches of those industries?. 


AVERAGE DAILY OUTPUT PER WORKER IN CERTAIN INDUSTRIES, 
1924 AND 1925 


(in pre-war roubles) 





Coal Textiles 





1924 
Ist quarter 
2nd quarter 
3rd quarter 
4th quarter 


1925 
Ist quarter 
2nd quarter 
3rd quarter 




















The increase in output was most noticeable in the two chief 
branches of Soviet industry, namely, the metal and coal industries. 
In the metal industry the monthly output per worker rose from 
76 pre-war roubles during the second quarter of 1924 to 110 roubles 
during the first quarter of 1925 and 120 roubles during the second. 
The output per rouble of wages increased, between the second 
quarter of 1924 and the second quarter of 1925, by about 13 per 
cent.® 

Output also increased in the coal industry, amounting towards 
the middle of 1925 to about 66 per cent. of the pre-war figure. 
The average monthly output of a hewer and miner varied as follows 


in 1925¢ : 





1 Economicheskaia Zhizn, 14 Nov. 1925. 

2 Economicheskoie Obozrenie, Dec. 1925, pp. 294-295. 
* Torgovo-Promyshl ia Gazeta, 8 Sept. 1925. 

* Economicheskoie Obozrenie, Nov. 1925, p. 285. 
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AVERAGE MONTHLY OUTPUT PER HEAD OF COAL HEWERS AND MINERS 
IN GENERAL, 1924 AND 1925 
(in metric tons) 





Hewers 





1924 
2nd quarter 
3rd quarter 
4th quarter 


1925 
Ist quarter 
2nd quarter 
3rd quarter 

















The drop in output during the second quarter of 1925 is 
explained by the fact that this is the period for the annual holi- 
days, by the repairs to pits in the Donetz Basin, and partly by the 
reduction in wages consequent upon the introduction of piece 
wages. 

Taking the state industries as a whole, however, there is no 
doubt that the introduction of piece wages has been a powerful 
factor in increasing output. According to the “‘ Economic Bul- 
letin ’*?, the average monthly output per worker in industry asa 
whole rose by at least 35 per cent. between July 1924 and July 
1925, and is still slightly on the increase, although the limit of 
physical effort would appear now to have been reached in many 
cases. The President of the Supreme Economic Council was able 
to say at the Soviet Congress in May 1925 that the increase in output 
was due almost exclusively to the fuller use of the workers’ physical 
strength?. 


Effect on Wages of the Measures Adopted 


The campaign to increase output, and in particular the intro- 
duction of piece wages, helped to stabilise wages at the level already 
reached and, in some cases, to reduce their real value. The sixth 
Congress of Trade Unions described the situation at the end of 
1924, when the campaign was in full swing, as follows : 


There is now a correlation between output and wages which, in view 
of the general economic situation, will make it impossible in future to 
increase wages except in proportion to the increase in output’. 





1 Economichesky Bulleten, Sept. 1925. 
* Trood, 16 May 1925. 
* Viestnik Trooda, Nos. 11-12, 1924, p. 238. 
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The output per worker, calculated on a daily basis, increased 
between July 1924 and June 1925 at a rate varying, according 
to different calculations, from 30 to 40 per cent. The level of wages, 
on the other hand, hardly changed during that period, as is shown 
by the following table : 


MOVEMENT OF WAGES, JULY 1924 TO JUNE 1925' 
(Average for all industries) 





Average monthly wage * Average daily wage? 





In chervonetz In pre-war In chervonetz In pre-war 
roubles roubles ® roubles roubles * 





1924 
July 40.31 18.87 . 0.85 
August 38.45 18.07 j 0.86 
September 41.11 21.41 . 0.89 
October 42.25 20.67 J 0.87 
November 38.54 19.50 ; 0.89 
December 39.71 19.91 é 0.87 


1925 
January 40.07 19.59 1.75 0.88 
February 39.77 18.61 1.81 0.88 
March 41.74 19.08 1.86 0.87 
April 41.53 19.39 1.87 0.87 
May 43.33 20.54 1.93 0.91 
June 45.64 23.73 1.96 1.01 























' Ekonomicheskoie Oboarenie, Dec. 1925. Socialisticheskoie Khoziaistvo, Vol. IV, 1925. 

% The proportion of workers in large-scale state industries paid at piece rates was 47.8 per cent. in 
March 1924 ; 51.4 per cent. in September 1924 ; 58 per cent. in March 1925 ; and about 65 per cent. 
in July 1925. 

* The figmes in pre-war roubles have been calculated by the International Labour Office according 
to the purchasing power of the chervonetz rouble, as measured by the cost-of-living index number 
(Ekonomicheskoie Obozrenie, Dec. 1925). 


Wages reached 75 per cent. of the 1913 figures during the 
third quarter of 1924 and 78.7 per cent. during the fourth quarter ; 
they then fell again to 75.7 per cent. during the first quarter of 
1925. There was thus no net increase and even a slight decrease, 
while there was a rise in output. This is clearly shown by compar- 
ing index numbers of daily output per worker with those of his 
real wages (average for all industries)!. 





ie Khoziaistvo, Vol. IV, 1925, p. 419. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF OUTPUT AND WAGES. 1924 AND 1925 
(Base : October 1924 — 100) 





Daily output Daily wage 





1924 
October 100.0 100.0 
November 107.4 102.1 
December 113.0 99.0 


1925 
January 118.3 100.4 
February 126.1 100.8 
March 128.2 100.4 
April 128.2 100.2 
May 132.1 101.2 











These figures are corroborated by statistics of the cost of pro- 
duction, if the item of wages is compared with total costs. Whereas 
during the first three quarters of 1924 the proportion of wages 
to total costs was 17.5, 16.5, and 17.4 per cent. respectively, it 
fell to 15.8 per cent. in the last quarter of 1924 and to 13.7 per cent. 
in the first quarter of 1925'. 

The fact that wages remained stationary, and even dropped 


slightly, despite the considerable increase in labour output, is 
explained by the raising of standards of output and the reduction 
in piece rates in accordance with the decision of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party, dated 19 August 1924, as approved 
by the sixth Congress of Trade Unions. Piece rates were sometimes 
revised without reference to the state of the equipment, raw 
materials, or other conditions of production, so that there was a 
fall in wages, as the workers could not perform the work required 
under the new rules in the given time. 

In the mining industry the output of hewers and miners in- 
creased by 9 and 24 per cent. respectively in six months, while their 
wages dropped by 14 per cent.? In the textile trade weavers had 
to feed three looms instead of two, as previously, but their wages 
were raised little, if at all. In the metal industry output standards 
were raised by 10 to 19 per cent. on the renewal of the collective 
agreements in January 1925, but there was a corresponding increase 
in wages in only one trust. In another trust wages were increased 





1 In this calculation no account is taken of incidental expenditure (insurance, 
vocational training, working clothes, etc.), which amounts to about 20 per cent. 
of the total of wages proper. 

* Trood, 31 March 1925. 
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by 9.4 per cent. while output standards were raised 15 per cent. 
In every other case wages remained unchanged’. 

Standards of output and piece rates are not valid unless they 
are accepted by the joint committee of the undertaking, which 
comprises an equal number of workers (appointed by the works 
committee) and representatives of the management. Its decisions 
must be unanimous. If decisions detrimental to the workers were 
made, therefore, the workers’ representatives must have approved 
the measures submitted to them indiscriminately, adopting the 
point of view of the managements of state undertakings in the 
campaign to increase the output of labour’. 

The Central Council of Trade Unions, in its circular letter of 
18 July 1925, corroborated the existence of this anomaly : 


It must be noted that, during the introduction of this system [of 
piece wages] and the revision of output standards and piece rates, the 
trade unions, without realising the actual situation and the seatlliie 
effects, have sometimes sanctioned the introduction of new standards 
and rates drawn up haphazard, without rhyme or reason. The result 
has sometimes been a reduction in wages, which has naturally aroused 
discontent among the workers’. 


In the spring of 1925 this discontent was the cause of numerous 
disputes, some of which led to strikes, in the large-scale state 
industries (metals and textiles)‘. 

The second plenary meeting of the Central Council of Trade 
Unions in 1925 admitted that the minimum standards of output 
were often fixed unscientifically, regardless of the technical capa- 
cities of the undertakings or the state of their plant. Further, 
they ‘‘ were fixed with reference to the best worker and not the 
average worker ; the very basis of the calculation was unsound. ” 
The Council recommended that these standards should be fixed 
according to the maximum output of the average worker, with 
due reference to technical organisation and in such a way that the 
increase in individual output might be met to some extent by an 
increase in wages®. 





1 Ibid., 20 June 1925, and Torgovo-Promyshlennaia Gazeta, 22 Oct. 1925: 

Speech of the President of the Supreme Economic Council. 
~ * Prood, 17 Oct. 1925. 

8 Viestnik Trooda, Nos. 8-9, 1925, p. 20. 

* Cf. the speech of Mr. ANDREEV, President of the Railwaymen’s Union, repro- 
duced in Trood, 19 July 1925, and the resolution of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party, published in T'rood, 17 Oct. 1925. Cf. also article by Mr. Ko- 
ZELEV in the same number of T'rood. 

5 Viestnik Trooda, No. 6, 1925, p. 270. 
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This decision appears to have been taken under the pressure 
of the growing discontent of the workers in the state industries, 
and with the object of repairing the breach between the trade 
union organisations and the workers which had manifested itself 
very plainly on the occasion of the strikes declared as a protest 
agaiast the decision of the competent trade union bodies. In virtue 
of the Council’s decision a general increase in wage rates was intro- 
duced in July 1925, on the renewal of the collective agreements. 

This increase coincided with a marked check to the increase 
in individual output, which, as is shown by the following figures, 
had not risen since May and had even tended to fall in certain 
branches of industry’. 


AVERAGE DAILY WAGE AND OUTPUT, JUNE TO SEPTEMBER 1925 





, ‘ Average daily 
Average daily wage output 





In chervonetz In pre-war In pre-war 
roubles roubles roubles 





1925 
June 
July 
August 
September 




















Whereas in 1924 and during the first quarter of 1925 the 
worker’s output had increased much more rapidly than his wages, 
at the end of 1925 the position was reversed, and the sudden rise 
in wages on the renewal of the collective agreements in June 1925 
was not adequately balanced by a rise in individual output. In 
view of the financial difficulties of industry, this state of affairs 
could not fail to arouse anxiety among the authorities in charge 
of the state industries and the Soviet Government. In a letter 
to the Pravda* the Commissary of Labour expressed the view 
that there could be no appreciable increase of wages in 1926 without 
a considerable increase in the output of the workers. The same 
opinion was maintained, with forcible arguments, by Mr. Dzerzhinsky 
at the fourteenth Communist Conference of the Moscow Provin- 
cial Government. The president of the Supreme Economic Council 
stated that, although in the more important branches of industry, 





? Economicheskoie Obozrenie, Dec. 1925, pp. 270-271. 
* Pravda, 20 Nov. 1925. 
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such as the metal and mining industries, wages had not yet reached 
the pre-war level, the lack of funds and the necessity of reconstitut- 
ing industrial capital prevented the Government from granting 
increases. 


Can we propose an increase in wages! Let me tell you frankly, 
comrades, that we cannot. We must not hide from the working class 
that it is an impossibility. Why? Because we must deal with the 
fundamental problem, the problem on which our very existence depends : 
the renewal of capital. 


At the seventh Congress of Metal Workers in November 1925”, 
the workers declared that they could not continue to increase their 
output unless wages were raised and manufacturing processes 
improved and modernised. Moreover, various symptoms, especially 
the increase in the number of accidents and occupational diseases 
and the fall in the quality of finished goods, would appear to indicate 
that the intensification of the workers’ efforts has reached its physi- 
cal limits. 


Effect of Piece Wages on Health and Accident Frequency 


At the seventh Congress of Metal Workers many delegates 
referred to the effect of the introduction of piece wages on the health 
of the workers. The rapporteur spoke as follows : 


Everyone knows that the introduction of piece wages, without any 
limitation, a system which has made it possible to prevent a fall in 
real wages, has caused excessive fatigue among the workers and an 
enormous increase in the number of accidents’. 


The exhaustion and general fatigue of the workers help to, in- 
crease the frequency of accidents. According to statistics for a big 
metal works at Nicolaiev, the number of aecidents increased trom 
652 in January to 962 in May 1925. The committee appointed 
to enquire into the causes of this recrudescence found that it was 
due primarily to the institution of piece wages and to the abuse 
of overtime by the workers with the object of increasing their 
earnings. ‘‘ The workers hurry and tire themselves, and the result 
is a pronounced state of exhaustion. ’* According to figures quoted 





1 Ibid., 18 Dec. 1925. 

* Cf. Trood, 19-29 Nov. 1925. 
3 Ibid., 25 Nov. 1925. 

4 Ibid. 
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by the president of the Metal Workers’ Union, at least 3 per cent. of 
the accidents in the metal industry are due to the workers’ fatigue’. 

At Petrograd there has also been a big increase in the number 
of accidents. There were 982 in January 1925, 1,550 in May, 
and 1,986 in October. During the first ten months of 1925, the 
total was 16,082, as compared with 8,511 during the corresponding 
period of 1924*. In the petroleum industry the accident frequency 
varies from 58 to 166 per thousand. In the textile trade the average 
is 33.3 per thousand, 2.3 times as high as before the war’. 

No doubt the bad condition of the equipment, the absence of 
proper precautions, and the increase in the number of workers 
(including many who are new to industry) are contributory causes 
of the high percentage of accidents, but the opinion prevails in 
trade union circles that it is largely attributable to piece wages. 
The fact that the number of accidents has increased very rapidly 
since the introduction of piece wages appears to corroborate this 
view. 


Abuse of Overtime 


In this connection mention should be made of the abuse of 
overtime, which was discussed by the Congress of Metal Workers 
and by the Congress of the Communist Party in December 1925. 
At the latter Congress it was stated that overtime amounted to 
20 per cent. of the total hours of work*. At the Congress of Metal 
Workers, it was asserted that in certain big undertakings in 
Southern Russia the weekly rest day is not observed, so that the 
workers work 30 days per month. In some cases they even object 
to the rest day, as Sunday work and overtime account for from 
30 to 40 per cent. of their wages, and demand that basic wages 
and piece wages should first be raised’. 

The workers frequently begin work before the regular hour 
and finish late, in order to keep their wages at their previous level. 
The 8-hour day is often exceeded, and overtime is tending to 
become general. 


Quality of Output 


The question of the quality of the goods manufactured by the 
state industries is engaging the serious attention of the Soviet 


‘ Ibid., 19 Nov. 1925. 
* Ibid., 17 Dec. 1925. 
* Voprosy Trooda, No. 
‘ Pravda, 3 Jan. 1926. 
* Trood, 25 Nov. 1925. 
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authorities. A special committee has been appointed to examine 
it. Enquiries are also held to determine how far the bad quality 
of the goods is,attributable to piece work. It appears to be estab- 
lished that this system tends to lower the quality, as the workers, 
in their anxiety to reach a maximum output, do not take sufficient 
trouble over their work!. 


CoNCLUSION 


To sum up, it may be stated that the campaign instituted in 
1924 with a view to increasing the output of workers took the 
following forms : (a) more extensive introduction of the system 
of piece wages, without restriction ; (b) raising of the minimum 
standards of output to the extreme limit possible ; (c) improvement 
of discipline in the undertakings. 

All these measures, as has been shown, were designed primarily 
to increase the intensity of the workers’ efforts. Reorganisation 
of production on more scientific lines, simplification of management, 
reduction of the number of auxiliary workers, and so forth are still 
merely at the stage of proposals. The repair of plant and machinery 
and the modernisation of equipment are lengthy operations requir- 
ing large quantities of capital which the nationalised industries 
do not possess. On the other hand, there was a prospect of imme- 
diate results from efforts to increase the individual worker’s output, 
the direct efforts of labour, which had diminished considerably 
after the revolution, more particularly during the Communist 
regime, and were only improving slowly. The President of the 
Supreme Economic Council could therefore declare recently that 
the essential success achieved in the sphere of labour output was 
due almost exclusively to the increased effort on the part of the 
workers consequent upon the introduction. without restrictions, of 
the system of piece wages’. 

The intensification of effort on the part of the workers would 
now appear to have reached the maximum possible. It is increas- 
ingly realised that unrestricted adoption of piece wages has a bad 
effect upon the quality of the output and the health of the workers. 
The trade unions consider that the worker is doing his utmost, 
and that no great increase in the intensity of work can be achieved 
without an improvement in manufacturing processes and a real 





1 Torgovo-Promyshlennaia Gazeta, 18 Oct. 1925. 
2 Ibid., 5 Nov. 1925. 
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increase in wages. At a recent plenary meeting of the Central 
Council of Trade Unions, it was even stated that the worker’s 
output showed a distinct tendency to fall’. 

The authorities of the state industries are again devoting the 
closest attention to factory discipline, and the question has for 
some time been discussed vigorously in the Soviet press. According 
to the organ of the Supreme Economic Council, “‘ the regrettable 
fact must be stated that the results achieved have not been main- 
tained ’*. Unauthorised absences are again becoming very numer- 
ous. At the beginning of 1926, in the big Moscow and Petrograd 
undertakings, one worker out of seven, and even one out of five, 
did not come to work. On the days following holidays the proportion 
is even higher. The managers of undertakings sometimes have 
to telephone to the employment exchange in the morning urgently 
demanding the workers they require. Very often the workers thus 
hastily recruited do not prove satisfactory and output naturally 
suffers. This state of affairs is attributable to three principal causes : 
(1) the authorisation of the sale of spirits ; (2) the excessive propor- 
tion of malingering (of the workers who go sick from 50 to 75 per 
cent. are malingerers) ; (3) the presence of large numbers of workers 
newly arrived from the country who take every opportunity of 
returning to their villages from time to time’. 

The directors of the state industries are also preoccupied with 
the necessity of renewing industrial capital and reducing costs of 
production, particularly overhead charges. The index number of 
wholesale prices for industrial products, which had fallen from 202 
on 1 July 1924 (base : 1913 = 100) to 190 on 1 July 1925, rose 
again to 200 on 1 February 1926, and is tending to increase still 
further‘. Wages are considered to form too high a proportion of 
costs of production. ‘‘ While the wages we are paying are still 
in the nature of alms ”’, the President of the Supreme Economic 
Council stated recently, ‘‘ the expense per unit of production which 
they involve is too high. ’ 

The official organ of the Council of Labour and Defence noted 
at the beginning of 1926 that the state industries are again in a 
very precarious condition owing to financial difficulties’. They 





1 Trood, 7-11 Feb. 1926. 

® Torgovo-Promyshlennaia Gazeta, 19 Feb. 1926. 

® Ibid., 19 and 23 Feb. 1926. 

* Ke icheskoie Obozrenie, Dec. 1925, and Economicheskaia Zhizn, 23 Feb, 
1926. 

* Torgovo-Promyshlennaia Gazeta, 22 Oct. 1925. 

* Ke icheskaia Zhizn, 26 Jan. 1926. 
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have neither the capital necessary for reconstruction nor the working 
capital required. Delays in the payment of wages, which had 
ceased in 1925, are beginning to occur again and, according to the 
President of the Supreme Economic Council, constitute a grave 
menace for the future'. According to Economicheskaia Zhizn, these 
delays are found not only in the secondary industries and the wood 
trusts, where they are chronic, but also in groups as important as 
the metal industry in Southern Russia. Financial difficulties 
‘make it impossible to guarantee regular payment of wages’. 
In these circumstances, the authorities of the national industries 
consider that they cannot grant further increases in wages, and 
insist upon the necessity of first increasing individual output, so 
that costs of production may be reduced and fixed capital restored. 
The situation is therefore as follows. Industry cannot raise 
wages, for those which it is now paying are already a very heavy 
charge and even threaten to upset its finances. If the level of 
wages is to be maintained, the output of labour must be increased. 
Such an increase can come about only if planf and processes are 
improved and modernised. But these changes necessitate funds 
which the state industries do not possess, being anxious to increase 
their output for the very purpose of renewing their capital. 





1 Trood, 22 Nov. 1925. 
® Kconomicheskaia Zhizn, 26 Jan. 1926. 








REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Child Labour in German Agriculture during the 
Last Twenty Years’ 


The author of this impartial and admirable analysis of the results 
of two national enquiries into child labour in German agriculture opens 
her book with the striking statement that the German Revolution, in 
restoring the agricultural labourer to his proper place in the social order, 
“ may be said to have forgotten the children’, The sole mention of 
children in the Provisional Agricultural Code of 22 January 1919, which 
is still the principal Act governing all agricultural labour, ocours in the 
clause which lays down that housing accommodation for the agricultural 
worker must be sufficient to provide for the children of the worker’s 
family. Previous to the enactment of that Code the Child Employment 
Act of 1903 had severely restricted the labour of children in industrial, 
commercial, transport, theatrical, restaurant, and street employments, 
and in home work, and excepted only domestic and agricultural occupa- 
tions. Domestic occupations are now being catered for by a Bill the 
terms of which include the regulation of the labour of children and young 
persons. But nothing has been done for child labour in agriculture ; 
moreover, where, as so often, the child is employed on a farm in part 
in domestic, and in part in agricultural, work, under the terms of the 
Bill just mentioned such employment (as also in the case of adults) 
counts as agricultural rather than as domestic ; so that this group of 
children also is without protection. The Child Welfare Act of 1922 
does not, of course, in any way deal with employment ; at most it can 
be assumed to be useful in connexion with employment in securing help 
for the child after its health or morals or education has suffered from 
employment. 

Collective agreements in German agriculture very rarely mention 
children or young persons ; in fact, the author can quote only one case 
where their wages are definitely settled. In another case they are 
specifically excluded from the benefits of settlement. The author here 
remarks with justice that in no case can collective bargaining regulate 
child labour, as children under no circumstances whatever can be as- 
sumed to be independent contracting parties on their own behalf. 

The many objections which were raised during the passage of the 





+ Helene Summon : Landwirtachaftliche Kinderarbeit. Ergebnisse einer Umfrage 
= Deutschen Kinderschutzverbandes tiber Kinderlandarbeit. Berlin, Herbig, 1925. 
9 pp. 
7 
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1903 Act to the exclusion of agricultural and domestic child labour led, 
on & Resolution of the Reichstag of 23 March 1903, to the appointment 
of a Commission of Enquiry into these two types of child labour. This 
Commission circulated a questionnaire on 15 November 1904. The 
results were collated by the Imperial Statistical Department, but have 
never been presented to the Reichstag nor published in any form ; 
they have remained in the government archives. The Bavarian results 
alone were published by the government of that State. The analysis 
which the author now gives of the whole of this material? is not the least 
important part of her book. She adds, for purposes of comparison, a 
briefer summary of the results of the enquiry held by the Imperial Aus- 
trian Government in 1908 into child labour in all employments, includ- 
ing agricultural. The bulk of the book is thereupon devoted to a 
detailed analysis of the results of the enquiry organised in 1922 by the 
German Association for Child Protection, and is the first published record 
of the 1922 results. 

These three enquiries, the German enquiries of 1904 and 1922, and 
the Austrian enquiry of 1908, each proceeded on different lines. The 
1904 enquiry was an official government enquiry covering all children 
attending public schools between 15 November 1903 and 14 November 
1904, and employed as against wages in cash or in kind by employers : 
this excludes an enquiry of the employment of children by their own 
parents, and thus fails to touch on one of the principal aspects of the 
whole problem, namely, family labour. The 1922 enquiry was a non- 
government enquiry and had none of the universal and compulsory 
character of the 1904 enquiry. On the other hand, it was national ; 
representative organisations and individuals all over the country were 
circularised ; its principal advantage over the 1904 enquiry is that it 
included children employed by their own parents. The 1908 Austrian 
enquiry was wider than either of the German enquiries, including, as 
it did, all child labour in whatever occupation. This not only made 
possible a very valuable comparison between the employment of children 
in agricultural and in other pursuits, but has also the advantage that a 
large group of children working in two (sometimes three, four, five, or 
even six) occupations can be tracked : such double or multiplied employ- 
ments follow on each other chronologically (Sundays and weekdays, 
winter and summer) or are carried on simultaneously (domestic work and 
agriculture, agriculture and errand boy work, etc.). This enquiry is 
therefore an important corrective to the specialised German enquiries, 
as it shows that the actual amount of work performed by a large number 
of children may be seriously underestimated on the results of a special- 
ised enquiry.' 

The author’s description of the 1904 enquiry is as follows. 

The questionnaires were circulated by the Imperial Government 
to the State Governments and by these to all public school teachers. 
The number of answers of which use could be made was 174,775, and 





' Zeitechrift des kinigh. Bayer. Statistischen Biiros, 1908, Vol. XL, No. 3, pp. 442- 
444. : 
* Except the material on domestic child labour. 
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these answers referred to 180,342 classes (urban and rural) and 9,296,579 
children (urban and rural). Of these nine and a quarter million children 
1,769,803, or 19 per cent., were employed in agriculture, namely, 
1,073,364 boys and 696,439 girls'. More than half these children were 
under 12 years of age, and there were nearly half a million under 10 years 
of age. There were more boys than girls in each of the three age groups. 
The following table? shows the numbers in the various groups. 


DISTRIBUTION, BY AGE GROUP AND SEX, OF CHILDREN INVESTIGATED 


Boys | Girls | Both sexes 





Age group 


Number |Per cent.| Number |Per cent.| Number Per cent. 





12 years and over; 428,127 | 39.9 | 289,335 41.6 717.462 
10 years and under 

12 years 369,137 | 34.4 | 238,333 34.2 607,470 
Under 10 years 276,100 | 25.7 | 168,771 24.2 444,871 





Total 1,073,364 | 100.0 | 696,439 | 100.0 | 1,769,803 





























All age groups were employed in all types of work, at all hours of the 
day from 2 a.m. onwards to a late hour (not specified), on all days of ° 
the week, including Sundays, for every sort of work period, including 
periods of eleven and twelve hours, and under all weather conditions, etc. 
It must, however, be understood that certain very early or late hours, 
certain exceptionally long periods of work, and other extreme conditions, 
were not normal. Nevertheless, they did occur and there was no legal 
restriction on them — nor is there even now any legal restriction, except 
in so far as may be provided by state legislation on education. 

Types of work included (and still include, as appears from the 1922 
enquiry) 15 principal employments : (1) watching and driving of animals, 
(2) weeding, (3) hay making, (4) cultivation, (5) hoeing of roots, (6) 
lifting of roots, (7) potato setting, (8) potato hoeing, (9) lifting of pota- 
toes, (10) other hoeing, (11) turf drying, (12) collection of stones and 
insect pests, (13) gathering of fruit, hops, grapes, (14) driving of game, 
(15) miscellaneous. The list does not cover the great variety of the work 
required of children. No. (12) for instance, includes laying down of 
poison and setting of traps ; No. (15) includes driving of carts, forestry, 
breeding work, etc. It is quite frequently stated that work involving 
accident risk is performed, leading and driving of animals, work on 
machinery, work with sharp tools, carrying of loads ; further, work 
involving risk of disease, especially of spinal disease ; further, work 
involving exposure. Here No. (1), watching of animals, which is some- 
times quoted as an ideal employment for children, has an evil name with 





» Of 446,000 children employed simultaneously in domestic and in agricultural 
employments 363,000 were reckoned, for the purposes of the enquiry, to be in 
agricultural, and 83,000 to be in domestic, employment (round numbers). 

* Table arranged and percentages calculated by the Internationa) Labour 
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many observers. The percentages of children assigned to the different 
employments varied, however, a great deal. The largest number were 
employed on work in connection with potatoes, the next largest number 
on work on roots (chiefly beetroot). The groups, of course, overlap : 
the same child is employed both on potato and on root cultivation. 


BY EMPLOYMENT 





DISTRIBUTION OF CHILDREN 





Percentage of all 
Type of employment Number children of school 
age in Germany 








Potato cultivation (chiefly lifting) 1,445,365 15.6 
Root cultivation 415,871 4.5 
Weeding 362,715 3.9 
Harvesting fruit, etc. 301,423 3.3 
Haymaking 284,846 3.1 
Watching and driving animals 280,521 3.0 
Collection of stones, etc. 199,618 2.2 

















Each of the other employments mentioned above accounted for less 
than 200,000 children, turf drying for less than 30,000. In heavy or 
risky work may be mentioned 10,663 children employed on strewing 
dung (usually paid as heavy work at an extra rate to adults), and 29.011 
on machine thrashing ; these were mostly older children, and boys. 
In fact, knowledge. of the distribution of the age groups as between the 
various occupations is a necessary complement to the above table, but 
has here to be omitted owing to considerations of space. It should, 
however, be remarked that there was a natural tendency to employ older 
end therefure stronger children on heavier work ; thus the children on 
root work tended to be over 12 years of age, older than the children 
employed, for instance, on the analogous, but rather less heavy, potato 
work. A further important consideration is the type of enterprise 
offering employment. Large-scale farms employed and employ some- 
thing which closely approaches mass child labour. There are certain 
advantages connected with this, as well as disadvantages ; the food, for 
instance, is usually good. On the other hand, such enterprises work 
at high pressure, and must have labour without waiting for it. When 
they have exhausted the labour supply of the older age groups, they are 
forced to exploit the labour of children much too young for their type 
of work (usually root work). , 

The analysis of the hours worked and of the times for beginning and 
ending work is of great interest. The basis of the questions was to 
classify work as : (a) lasting 4 weeks or less ; lasting over 4 and up to 
and including 13 weeks ; lasting over 13 and up to and over 26 weeks ; 
and (6) lasting less than 3 days per week ; lasting 3 days per week or 
over ; lasting less than 3 hours per day ; lasting 3 hours per day or over. 
The ‘questions embrace school terms and holidays alike. 

The summer cultivation season was reckoned as lasting 37 weeks, 
from 1 March to 14 November 1904; the winter season as lasting 15 
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weeks, from 15 November 1903 to end of February 1904. Nearly all 
the children, namely, 1,552,376, were classed as summer workers ; 
126,013 as winter workers. Of the latter the largest group, 58,193, or 
42 per cent., worked the shortest work period noted, namely, for less 
than 3 hours a day on less than 3 days a week for under 4 weeks. On the 
other hand, there were 30,271 or 24 per cent. working the longest period, 
namely, over 3 hours a day on more than 3 daysa week for 13 weeks or 
over. In other words, there were (a) a large group of children, classified 
as winter workers, who did a small amount of work, (5) a fairly large 
group (quarter of all children at work during the winter) who were doing 
a good deal of work during the bad season of the year. Of the winter 
workers 99,853 were boys as against only 26,160 girls, a proportion of 
almost 4 to 1. 

The analysis of summer work! gives, as might be expected, rather 
different results.. There is a very large group doing rush work for a short 
period: more than two-thirds of all children employed as summer work- 
ers, namely, 1,037,847 or 66.9 per cent., were employed for only four 
weeks or less. The amount of work done per week was considerable ; 
taking children working all periods together, we find that again nearly 
two-thirds (64.0 per cent.) worked over 3 hours a day and over 3 daysa 
week. This should dispel the idea that the work of country children is 
unimportant and not exacting, for a great deal of this work was done 
during school terms and was therefore, for each child, an addition to 
its school work. On this point useful figures are given. Discarding im- 
perfect answers, 59,431 answers were noted, referring to 62,502 classes 
(urban and rural) and 3,223,695 scholars (urban and rural), of whom 
446,575 were employed on some days for over 6 hours?, i.e. nearly 
half a million children had to work three-quarters of an adult working 
day in addition to attending school. Further, 38,482 children were 
employed on Sundays as well as week-days, and of these 20,179 for a 
period of over 26 weeks. 

The summary of the Austrian enquiry of 1908 is not here reproduced, 
as the results have been available for many years in published form®. 
The enquiry covered only 15.7 per cent. of all schools and 17.9 per cent. 
of scholars, nor were all the figures used in making up the statistical 
results. In spite of this restricted application it has several definite 
advantages over the German enquiry of 1904. The principal one, already 
noted, was its wide scope, embracing all child labour. More than two- 
fifths of all employed children were found to be employed in two or more 
occupations ; namely, 65,649 or 44.2 per cent. of the total of 148,368 
employed children noted in the enquiry. In all respects the results 





* Cf. the table on p. 722. 

* Domestic work is here included. 

* BunpEsamT rin Sratistix : Erhebung iiber Kinderarbeit in Oesterreich im 
Jahre 1908. 1. Teil : Tabellen 1910. II. Teil : Textliche Darstellung ; I. Heft : 1911 ; 
II. Heft :1913. Notice is also omitted of the analysis of certain United States mono- 
graphs on child labour in agriculture, as these have already been noted in publi- 
cations of the International Labour Office. Cf. Industrial and Labour Injormation, 
Vol. XI, No. 2, p. 106, and No. 12, p. 568; International Labour Review, Vol. 
X, No. 3, Sept. 1924, p. 537. 
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are closely similar to the German results. The work periods were per- 
haps a trifle longer. 

The decision to hold the 1922 enquiry in Germany was due to the 
initiative of the German Association for Child Protection. The question 
was first raised in 1918. By 1922, when the enquiry was to be carried out, 
there had arisen a great shortage of labour in agriculture, owing to the 
general prosperity in manufacturing industry which since 192] was 
absorbing all available extra labour ; children were, therefore, being eagerty 
sought by the farmers to replace adult Jabour. Between January and 
May 1922 about ten thousand questionnaires were circulated by the Asso- 
ciation to school teachers, doctors, the clergy and local authorities. 
About 4,000 answers were received, of which 2,717 contained some 
figures ; the author’s analysis is principally based on the material 
contained in 2,669 answers. 

The enquiry was therefore, though national, far from universal. 
Nor was it official. Much help was received from the Government, but 
the answers were, undoubtedly, “a collection of voluntarily offered 
opinions of restricted scope, various value and dangerous variety ”’. 
Economic, social, religious, and political views distort the replies, as does 
also, it must be added, “a vast ignorance of the real situation”’*. A great 
advantage, however, was the extension of the enquiry to children work- 
ing for their own parents, though it was unfortunate that even here an 
absence of exact definition in the questionnaire should have made it 
uncertain how one group* of children should have been classed. This, 
however, was @ minor error, and certain other defects in the question- 
naire are noted and allowed for by the author. The absence of any 
statistical basis is, of course, a primary lacuna — such figures as are 
given are in the author’s opinion so incomplete as to be misleading, and 
she argues that here the results of the 1904 census (as also of the 1908 
Austrian enquiry) are invaluable, and that the situation has not materially 
changed. Her assumption may perhaps appear bold, but in the absence 
of further evidence may be accepted for the time being. But the 
author’s general claim that the enquiries of 1904 and of 1922 taken to- 
gether give a picture of child labour in agriculture, both family and outside 
hired labour, such as is scarcely as yet available in any other country, 
is justified. 

The total number of children employed in agriculture in 1922 is 
estimated in round figures as 400,000 employed by their own parents 
and 100,000 employed by other employers*. The latter type of employ- 
ment is apt to be on large-scale or medium-scale farming, and seasonal 
during spring and summer ; the former is, in bulk, an employment of 





* “ Eine Unsumme von Unkenntniss der wirklichen Sachlage. ” 

* The childron of the Hofgdanger, i.e. of workers contracting with their employer 
to supply other (e.g. their children’s) labour to him as well as their own. 

* The author attributes importance to the deficiency of immigrant seasonal 
labour after the war. The economic situation, as explained above in the text, 
was also rather special. It is further important to notice that the prohibition of 
the employment of children in industry under the 1903 Act has the effect of 
throwing all children back upon an unrestricted industry like agriculture. 
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children on the family farm, to replace and adult hired worker, sometimes 
to assist him. Non-seasonal, i.e. permanent all the year round, employ- 
ment of children as hired workers on farms other than that belonging 
to their parents is not very frequent, but does occur on the larger 
peasant farms. These children are mostly orphans or foster-children or 
otherwise peculiarly unprotected, and this type of employment is apt 
to degenerate into exploitation (cf. Austrian enquiry). The general 
conclusion is undeniable — that children were employed in all types of 
agricultural enterprise. Further, they were employed on all types of 
work (cf. 1904 and Austrian enquiry), including work of a heavy, dan- 
gerous, dirty, or unhealthy nature. They were also employed at all 
ages, even children of 4 and 5 years of age. Here the 1922 enquiry 
completes that of 1904, for the labour of such very young children is 
almost always in their own home and used by their own parents. The 
reason is obvious — such labour is not economically profitable, and 
therefore not sought by the outside employer; it is not even worth board 
and lodging ; the parent, of course, has in any case to lodge and feed his 
own child. Indeed, it is extremely interesting to see at what age child 
labour becomes attractive from the outside employer’s point of view. 
The 1904 enquiry, which was exclusively concerned with “ outside ” 
labour, showed that the most frequent age of admission to employment 
was 12 ; the 1922 enquiry, which included family labour, shows the most 
frequent age to be somewhere between 6 and 9. It follows that child 
labour was, at any rate at that time, normally profitable as against a 
wage (in money or in kind) from 12 years onwards and normally worth 
something to the parent (but not a market price) at a much younger age. 

The consideration that where economic supply and demand act 
without restriction, child labour in agriculture can become normally 
worth a market-price at 12 years of age, is an important conclusion 
from these enquiries. What may be called the age of market value 
varies, however, in direct relation to the available supply. Where older 
children are available they are preferred. This is clear from the Bavarian 
answers. School attendance in Bavaria ends at 13 years of age ; this 
means that more children of that age are available in Bavaria than in 
other parts of Germany. The result is to push the average age of admis- 
sion to employment upwards : in other words, the employment of the 
older children has the effect of protecting the younger children. This 
is only one proof of what fundamentally lies behind the employment of 
children in German agriculture, namely, acute labour shortage. The 
author herself is inclined to attach considerable weight to the em- 
ployer’s statement that he employs children not because they are 
cheap, but because they are there, while adult labour is absolutely 
not there. Such child labour then through sheer force of circumstances 
acquire such acute distaste for agricultural work and country life that as 
becomes overworked and over-exploited, and the children thereby 
soon as they are old enough they flee into the towns : it is literally an 
escape, a flight from overwork. Thus they in their turn help in the 
process of stripping the countryside of its labour, and a vicious circle 
is set up (cf. Austrian enquiry). The opposite plea, that there is certain 
work, especially weeding and some of the finer picking processes, for 
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which children’s hands are peculiarly apt, the author is inclined to 
discredit and to write down as merely a pretext. 

Owing to the nature of the enquiry no statistical analysis of the 
hours worked can be given, but the following statements are made. The 
work period in winter was a short one, one hour up to 2, 3, 4, or at most 
5 hours ; work was, however, often required early in the day before 
school, and the injurious effects of this were marked. In summer normal 
work periods were 2 hours up to 8, 10, 12 hours or even over. Sunday 
work was not infrequent. The most frequent work periods were four 
hours in the afternoon for children employed by their own family, and 
five hours in the afternoon for children employed by outside employers ; 
work before school was often extra to this. Both groups of children 
were also found to be employed for 6 hours, and in about equal numbers, 
but work periods of 8 hours and over were more frequent for children 
employed by outside employers. Common mention is made of the great 
evil of sending the child off to work immediately after school without 
giving it a proper hot meal; also of the effects of insufficient sleep. 
Holiday work is a special chapter by itself. Children working for 
outside employers nermally work the same hours as adults during 
holiday time. The practice of making the school holidays fit into 
harvest requirements, etc., is very variously judged. Some consider it 
a useful measure from the educational standpoint, in view of the difli- 
culties caused by irregular attendances; others see in compulsory 
school. attendance, however imperfectly enforced, a real protection to 
some children against overfatigue during these seasons: “ atleast they 
can rest in the school hours even if they don’t learn ’’, is a general 
opinion. The author severely criticises Article 21 of the Draft Conven- 
tion concerning the age for Admission of Children to Employment in 
Agriculture adopted at the Third Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference in 1921. She observes that “ practical vocational instruction ”’ is 
undefinable and isa term inviting abuse; further, that “/ight work connected 
with the harvest ”’ is a contradiction in terms, and that in any case 
harvest work is the reverse of being a vocational training. Her own 
proposition would be for far more positive and detailed legislation, 
regulating work periods, hours of starting and leaving work, with absolute 
prohibition of any tasks of a heavy, dangerous, or unsuitable nature. 
She makes the important observation that any legislation, however 
elementary, would be an enormous gain in arousing the conscience of 
the parent. At present sheer ignorance, sheer thoughtlessness, combined 
with poverty, induce many parents to send their children to work without 
realisation of any of the probable effects. The often quoted difficulty 
about non-interference with parental rights (in the employment of child- 
ren by their own parents) she considers was finally disposed of in Ger- 
many by the 1903 Act, which forbade the home work of children, a 
prohibition closely analogous to, even if not exactly on a par with, the 





? Article 2 of this Convention runs : “ For purposes of practical vocational 
instruction the periods and the hours of school attendance may be so arranged 
as to permit the employment of children on light agricultural work and in particular 
on light work connected with the harvest, provided that such employment shall 
not reduce the total annual period of school attendance to less than eight months. ”’ 
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employment of his own child by the smallholder on agricultural tasks. 
The present reviewer would, however, be inclined to say that the great 
difficulties of enforcing legislation have hardly been adequately realised. 
The welfare officers acting under the Child Welfare Act of 1922 would 
surely appear to be eminently unsuitable authorities to enforce pro- 
hibitive and punitive legislation ; the country teachers one and all refuse 
to interfere, on the reasonable grounds that their position would become 
quite impossible. This leaves open only the possibility of the industrial 
factory inspector, or a special staff, possibly one attached to the agricul- 
tural advisory and extension education services. The author herself 
notes the difficulties of inspecting child labour in commercial and other 
occupations. The question of expense is very important. 

The whole problem is linked up, as she justly remarks, with large and 
general problems of agricultural reform, with employment problems, 
themselves arising out of housing conditions, and ultimately governed by 
certain economic factors. Child labour in agriculture is an economic result 
of certain economic conditions. It does not arise out of sheer wickedness. 
Moreover, it is much truer to say of child labour in the open air than of 
child labour in the factory “ it depends on what labour ”. The handling 
of an animal, which may terrify, overstrain, overwork, or even injure, 
@ young child, might be the pride and joy of an older lad. The complete 
absence of any regulation, of anv organisation, of child labour in the 
interests of the child would appear to have induced evils which are often 
unnecessary and which could he avoided with a certain amount of care, 
Use and wont have been very treacherous guides. Perhaps no remarks are 
more interesting than those which occur again and again in the answers 
condemning the watching and guarding of animals in the pasture 
by children. Such work is traditionally supposed to be light, healthy. 
pleasant, and to be stimulating to the child’s habits of observation and 
imagination. It is condemned as involving excessive hours, absence 
of sleep, as being dirty, exposed, dulling to the child’s intelligence, and fatal 
to its moral upbringing owing to isolation or to contact in isolated sur- 
roundings with older and too often degraded companions. Children can 
emerge from such occupations ruined, degraded in morals, and stunted 
in intelligence, sometimes with their health affected by exposure. “There 
is nothing to be done with them ”’ ; “ the girls more easily become pros- 
titutes than any others in the village ’”. The terrible picture of spiritual 
degradation arising out of such work quoted from the Austrian enquiry 
needs to be read to be believed. 


Taking the results of the enquiry of 1922 as a whole, the author justly 
remarks that general conolusions are not to be drawn as to the state of 
opinion prevailing on the subject of child labour in agriculture. She 
notes, however, that, roughly speaking, the teaching profession was 
overhelmingly in favour of Jegal regulation of child labour (always 
provided that the onus of enforcing it was not put on the local teacher). 
Even more insistent demands in this direction were made by represen- 
tatives of workers’ organisations. The need for regulation was also 
recognised in principle by the Federal Committee for Agriculture in 
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January 1920, speaking on that occasion, as it happened, principally in 
the name of the employers. Local authorities were disinclined to any 
initiative, and, in general, were most reserved and often ill informed, 
From all sides came objections to interference with parental rights in 
any attempt to regulate the employment of his own children by the 
parent. Opinions on the effect on children’s health were widely diver- 
gent ; this is perhaps better studied in reference to the Austrian enquiry 
of 1908, for here a more detailed analysis of the medical opinions ob- 
tained is available. There is, however, enough evidence, on all three en- 
quiries, to justify the statement that favourable effects of agricultural 
work on the health of the children can by no means be taken for granted. 
Nevertheless, it is at least likely that, as such children are usually drawn 
from the poorest families, the absence of good clothing and boots is 
often the real cause of ill-health from continued exposure, always 
apart from the problem of overfatigue, which is undoubtedly the prin- 
cipal factor ; but as one observer rightly noted, a long walk to and from 
school on insufficient food can be as tiring as work. On the question 
of vocational education, the author is clearly of opinion that paid work 
in agriculture tends to be a very poor vocational training. The monoto- 
nous topping and lifting of beets teaches a child nothing at all about 
cultivation processes and merely succeeds, as already mentioned above, 
in awakening in him a vast disgust at the monotony of the task he has 
toperform. This is true of the employment of children by outside em- 
ployers on large-scale farms, a chief disadvantage of such employment. 
The child who is employed by his own parent onasmall holding inevit- 
ably gets to know all the processes required to cultivate that holding. 
That is valuable, and a true vocational training. But it may also be 
observed (a point not noted by the author) that the final standard of 
such a child’s education is directly dependent on the final standard 
of the parent’s education. And to educate the smallholders in any 
country to adopt any adequate standards of cultivation presupposes a 
certain degree of mental receptivity which can only be built up on a 
sound elementary education in childhood. So that we again come on 
our vicious circle : take the child away from school to help in the potato 
harvest, and the risk is created that he and his children’s children are 
condemned to ignorance, to monotony, to poverty, in fact to the digging 
of potatoes, and nothing but the digging of potatoes, for all time. 

In summing up, the author frankly realises the profound difference 
between the mass factory labour of children and child labour in agricul- 
ture. Child labour in agriculture is very often not a good vocational 
training, but it can be that ; it can even be conceived as an excellent gen- 
eral rounding off and stimulus to the general upbringing of an intelligent 
child. It can also be perfectly healthy ; indeed, it can very usefully 
replace sports, etc., where general social conditions make these difficult. 
But it must not be excessive ; it must not begin too early in the day, 
nor end too late at night ; the child must not be too young ; nor too weakly 
nor too exposed ; nor ill clad and ill nourished ; nor thrown with unsuit- 
able companions ; nor again left in isolation for weeks on end ; nor asked 
to do dangerous or dirty or dusty work ; nor work which is so monoto- 
nous as to be dulling to the intelligence; and, above all, no child must 
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be kept away from school, not even for reasons of poverty, and never 
for those of convenience’. 


Enquiry into Health Insurance in the 
Irish Free State’ 


Health insurance was set up in Ireland at the same time as in the 
rest of the United Kingdom by the National] Insurance Act, 1911. The 
Act had been planned with English conditions in mind, but the situation 
in Ireland was very different in this respect, that the friendly society 
movement was not a native growth and was little developed ; thus 
an established administrative basis for the scheme was lacking. Medical 
benefit was omitted from the scheme as applied to Ireland ; this is to 
be explained partly by the fact that it was desired to spare employers 
and workers the expense of this benefit, but mainly by the existence 
of a system of free medical treatment for the poor covering the whole 
country, which had been in operation since 1851. 

The changes in legislation since 1911 affected Ireland in the same 
way as Great Britain in all essential respects, allowance being made 
for the absence of medical benefit. As from 1 April 1922, the Irish 
insurance system became entirely separate and passed under the control 
of the Free State Government. The laws in force in the Free State 
are the British National Health Insurance Acts, 1911-1921, and the 
Act of 1923 passed by the Free State Parliament to facilitate the incor- 
poration of members of British societies in new Irish societies or their 
transfer to existing Irish societies. 

The Free State Government was now in a position to amend its 
health insurance system so as to correspond with Irish requirements. 
Accordingly, in May 1924, a Committee was appointed to enquire into 
and report upon three questions : (1) the reform of health insurance 
administration ; (2) the provision of medical benefit ; (3) the reform 
of the dispensary medical service, regard being had to recommendations 
under (2). The Committee has issued an interim report, the greater 





1 Text of the questionnaire circulated by the German Child Welfare Association 
printed at the end of the volume. An index is not provided. A quantity of informa- 
tion detailing the answers by States has not been noted in the present review. 
Reference may be made to International Labour Review, Vol. III, No. 3, Sept. 
1921, and Vol. IV, Nos. 1 and 2, Oct. and Nov. 1921 : Control of the Employment 
of Children in Canada and the United States, and ditto in Europe, for detailed informa- 
tion concerning exemptions allowed from school attendance for the purpose of 
enabling children to take work of an agricultural nature. 

* Irish Free Stare. Ministry oF Finance : Interim Report of the Commiitee 
of Inquiry into Health Insurance and Medical Services ; and Appendices. Dublin, 
Stationery Office, 1925. 

® Ci. “* National Health Insurance in England from 1918 to 1923 "’, in Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. UX, No. 4, April 1924, pp. 587-594. 
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portion of which is devoted to the first term of reference ; there is some 
discussion of the other two terms also, but a decision upon these will 
be given in a final report. 


Tue Rerorm oF HEALTH INSURANCE ADMINISTRATION 


The administration of health insurance in the Irish Free State is 
entrusted (1) to a central government department under the control 
of the Insurance Commission, whose duties are those of general super- 
vision and of managing insurance finance, and an auditing department ; 
(2) to approved societies which distribute sickness, maternity and disable- 
ment benefits; and (3) to insurance committees which administer 
sanatorium benefit for tuberculous persons and all benefits for deposit 
contributors. 

The duties of the central administration are essentially of a super- 
visory character. Consequently, the work which it has to perform depends 
largely upon the efficiency and smoothness with which the societies 
and committees perform their duties. The cost of the central adminis- 
tration is very heavy : it works out at 3s. 8'/,d. per insured person as 
against ls. 444d. in England. The principal causes alleged by the Depart- 
ment itself for this expenditure are : , 

(1) the initial and continued unpopularity of the National Insurance 
Act ; 

(2) unfamiliarity of the people with the principles of insurance ; 

(3) the small number of competent organisations available in Ireland 
in 1912. 

The unpopularity of the scheme has resulted in a great deal of non- 
compliance. It is estimated that only 65-70 per cent. of the insurable 
population is actually insured, whereas in England the percentage is 
99 (excluding domestic servants). 

Large numbers of complaints from insured persons have to be dealt 
with by the Department. Much waste of time is caused by their ignorance 
or indifference, e.g. in losing or misdirecting their insurance cards. 
This obstacle in the way of the successful administration of health 
insurance would, it is hoped, be overcome partly by a more efficient 
local agency system such as could be organised by a unified system, 
and partly by a campaign of publicity and education demonstrating 
the advantages of the scheme. 

There appears to be much competition for members between approved 
societies, with the result that many disputes occur between societies 
concerning the transfer of members. On this subject disputes have 
been more than five times as frequent for a given number of insured 
persons as in England. 

Much more administrative help is given to societies and the insured 
people in Ireland than elsewhere. In several cases the Department has 
appointed managers from its own staff. 

Thus the experience of the Central Department with the adminis- 
tration of apprpved societies has proved unfortunate. The fact is that 
there were very few friendly societies in Ireland in 1912 and there was 
no widespread acquaintance with the conception of insurance. 
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At present there are 81 societies for an insured population of 440,000' ; 
of these, 80 are centralised societies and one is a society with 27 branches. 
Many of the societies have a purely local membership, while others 
cover a whole county, or even the entire State. The original Bill of 1911 
proposed that a minimum membership of 5,000 or 10,000 should be 
imposed, but the Government gave way to pressure and prescribed no 
limit at all. Hence it is that the size of the societies differs widely, 
the membership varying from 105 to 85,000 in the case of societies, 
and from 90 to 4,000 in the case of branches. Small units with a member- 
ship of under 1,000 (29 societies and 26 branches), with their limited 
administration income, which amounts to about £220 a year for a society 
with 1,000 members, cannot afford to employ a whole-time secretary, 
with the result that a part-time secretary is engaged, sometimes with 
the assistance of a clerk. As a rule, this arrangement is found to be 
unsatisfactory. Moreover, in small societies there is danger that the 
law of averages will not operate. In practice, it is true, many small 
societies have had very good experience, because they consist of selected 
lives, while other small societies have taken the residue, e.g. societies 
grouping workers in unhealthy trades. 

In consequence of the differences in the type of member and, to a 
less extent, in the economy of administration exhibited by societies, 
some are able to provide out of their surpluses (as shown from the quin- 
quennial valuation) considerable additional benefits, e.g. of 5s. a week 
during sickness or various benefits in kind, whereas other societies 
merely give the statutory benefits. “Again, different societies have 
different standards and apply their rules, e.g. as regards expulsion, 
with different degrees of strictness. . . . There can be little doubt that 
the present system of administration, by so many overlapping rival 
organisations with different standards and with different types of mem- 
bership, cannot be regarded as truly national. A national scheme of 
insurance should, as far as possible, provide equal benefits for all with 
a uniform standard of administration. ” 

Three alternative methods of simplifying the administration were 
considered by the Committee : (1) unification, i.e. amalgamation of all 
societies into one; (2) nationalisation ; (3) reduction in the number 
of societies. 

(1) Unification was the solution urged by the Insurance Commis- 
sion : in its favour it was argued that there would be equal benefits 
for all members, uniformity of administration, an adequate agency 
system for the service and supervision of members, no transfer or dis- 
putes concerning membership, and a saving of 45 per cent. in the cost 
of central administration, and that it would be possible to abolish the 
separate class of deposit contributors by automatically including them 
in the single society. 

(2) The advocates of nationalisation claimed for it all the advan- 
tages of unification and, in addition, that the entire administration of 





? 430,000 are members of approved societies and 10,000 are deposit contributors 
There are besides 100 voluntary contributors and 1,000 persons exempt from 
insurance on account oi the possession of private means. 
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health insurance would be under the control of a minister directly 
responsible to Parliament. The objections to this solution are that a 
state guarantee of benefits would evidently be required, and that con- 
sequently there would be a diminished sense of responsibility in the 
insured, leading to an undue increase in expenditure on benefits and 
increased cost of supervision. 

(3) The least radical solution considered was that of reducing the 
number of societies by imposing a@ minimum limit of membership of 
5,000 or 10,000. This course would certainly reduce the cost of central 
administration, but it would not effect the very considerable saving 
which would result from unification, nor would it confer any of the 
other advantages of the latter plan. 

The majority of the Committee recommended unification as being 
the best method of simplifying health insurance and effecting very 
considerable economies in the cost of administration, while one of their 
number preferred nationalisation. 

The process of simplification should be carried still further, in the 
opinion of the Committee, by the abolition of insurance committees. 
Of their two present functions that of caring for deposit contributors 
would disappear with the absorption of the latter into a unified system, 
and that of providing sanatorium benefit for tuberculous persons would 
be handed over to local authorities, who, in practice, already do the 
work on behalf of the insurance committees in most areas. 


THe PrRovISION OF MEDICAL BENEFIT 


The Committee found that the provision of medical benefit on a 
contributory basis would be welcomed by the great majority of insured 
persons, and unanimously recommended to that effect. 

The absence of medical benefit necessitated the organisation of a 
system of medical certification, without which societies would have 
been unable to issue the cash benefits. The doctors who undertake 
this duty receive out of insurance funds 2s. per insured person per 
annum. They have no obligation to give medical attention to those 
whose sickness they certify. 

Whether or not medical benefit can be provided is a problem of 
finance, of how much money can be made available from insurance 
funds. How it should be organised depends largely on whether er not 
the existing dispensary medical service should be utilised. The decisions 
on both these questions were postponed by the Committee for ite final 
report. 


Tue RerorM oF THE DIsPpENSARY MEDICAL SERVICE 


The Medical Charities Act of 1851 created a network of dispensaries 
throughout the country at which medical treatment and drugs were 
provided free for the sick poor. The administration of the Dispensary 
Medical Service was entrusted to the county boards of health, which 
are bodies appointed by each county council to exercise all the powers 
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of the former Poor Law authorities, which they replace, and, in addition, 
would be responsible for the provision of hospitals. There are now 
588 dispensary districts with a staff of 634 medical officers, 30 apothe- 
caries, and 656 midwives. 

The privilege of free medical treatment and drugs is intended to 
be granted to the sick poor only, but in practice the term “ poor ”’ is 
given a wide interpretation. The boards of health issue tickets to 
persons whom they consider fit objects for dispensary relief. 

The benefits available to dispensary patients are wider in scope 
than the medical benefit provided by health insurance in Great Britain. 
They include, besides free medical treatment and drugs, surgical appli- 
ances, artificial teeth and limbs, and free medical attendance in case 
of maternity. Moreover, the hospitals provided by the county authorities 
are well equipped for the treatment of infectious and contagious diseases 
as well as surgical and maternity cases. 

The cost of the Dispensary Medical Service is defrayed half by the 
local authorities and half by the central Government. The total cost 
amounted to £250,000 in 1923. In that year the number of persons 
treated in the Free State was 483,270, of whom 365,652 received attention 
at the dispensaries and 117,618 at the homes of the patients. 

While it is not suggested that the scheme has been free from defect, 
it is admitted that “ it has on the whole given an efficient and adequate 
medical service to the poorer classes’. The substitution of county 
boards of health for the Poor Law authorities will result, it is hoped, 
in the disappearance of the prejudice against the scheme arising out 
of its association with the Poor Law. There are, however, certain defects 
which prevent the greatest efficiency from being attained. It seems 
that there has been much irregularity in the appointment of medical 
officers and that the salaries paid to them have been far too low. The 
irregularity of appointment is easily dealt with by entrusting the duty 
of selection to the Central Department. A contribution from insurance 
funds would enable salaries to be raised. 

The provisional conclusion reached by the Committee is that a 
national medical service, generously subsidised out of insurance funds, 
should be established which would combine medical treatment for the 
insured with medical treatment for the poor. The final conclusion is 
deferred until the valuation of the assets of approved societies now 
being proceeded with is completed. 

In Great Britain also the reform of the health insurance scheme is 
being examined by a Royal Commission. It will be highly interesting 
to compare the recommendations of the Irish and British investigating 
bodies, especially in the matter of administration by approved societies, 
the advantages and defects of which do not altogether correspond in 
the two countries. . 





The Work of 
The Ministry of Labour of Northern Ireland 
in 1923 and 1924 


According to the report of the Northern Ireland Ministry of Labour 
for the years 1923 to 1924!, the predominant factor in its activities 
during this period has been severe trade depression — affecting the 
shipbuilding and linen industries more particularly — and consequent 
unemployment. The work of the Ministry falls into two main divisions, 
the work of the Industrial Relations Department and that of the Insur- 
ance and Employment Department. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


As a result of the trade depression, wages tended downward in 1923, 
the average reduction being 9 per cent., with a maximum of as much 
as 25 per cent. among the lower-paid workers in flour milling. In 1924, 
though the depression still continued, wages rose again on the average 


by 9 per cent. 
The wage changes naturally involved a large number of trade agree- 


ments, of which 54 were registered with the Ministry during the two 
years. Such changes, however, were not always effected without friction, 
as is shown by the fact that 187 disputes occurred. Of these 64 were 
settled without a stoppage, but the remainder caused a total loss of 
time amounting to about 405,000 working days. The largest loss of 
working time was caused by a dispute at the Londonderry Electric 
Power Station, which led to the closing of many factories not involved 
in the dispute. No serious stoppages occurred in shipbuilding, engineer- 
ing, transport, or the linen trade. In connection with this it may be 
noted that a committee was appointed at the end of 1922 to consider 
the cost of living in Northern Ireland as compared with that in Greet 
Britain and the causes of differences, it having been alleged that the 
cost of living was considerably and unnecessarily higher in Northern 
Ireland. The Committee, however, reported that there was no great 
difference. 

The work of the trade boards was affected by the adoption of a 
consolidating and amending Act in 1923, which follows more the British 
Act of 1909 than the later Act of 1918. The chief differences now to 
be noted are that in Northern Ireland the fixing of piece-work basis 





1 GOVERNMENT OF NORTHERN IRELAND. Report of the Ministry of Labour 
for the years 1923 to 1924. Cmd. 41. Belfast, H.M. Stationery Office. 86 pp. Cf. 
International Labour Review, Vol. XI, No. 2, Feb. 1925, pp. 229-238 : “ Labour 
Problems in Northern Ireland”, by J. A. Date. 
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time rates is obligatory, while the fixing of minimum piece rates for 
in-workers is conditional on the consent of the two sides of the board. 
The period for changing rates or other regulations has been considerably 
shortened. In view of the new legislation the trade boards throughout 
Northern Ireland have been reconstituted, and in rural areas district 
trade committees have been set up to make recommendations to the 
boards. In the two years 1923 and 1924 the trade boards submitted 
27 sets of wage rates, of which all but one were confirmed. Inspectors 
under the Act visited 1,786 firms. Violations were rather frequent, 
underpayment of workers necessitating the recovery of £1,609 in arrears, 
though only in one case were legal proceedings required. 

The administration of the Factory and Workshop Acts was affected 
by the facts that the total prohibition of employment of children under 
14 years of age came into full operation at the end of 1922, while the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1923 extended and simplified the 
system of accident reporting. During the period regulations dealing 
with chemical works, electricity, and wood-working machinery were 
issued, while the problems of safety in building work and on the docks 
and ventilation in spinning mills were considered. There are 7,000 factor- 
ies and workshops in Northern Ireland, and in the two years the factory 
inspectors paid 8,632 visits. Nearly 5,000 letters pointing out irregular- 
ities were sent to occupiers, 210 complaints from individuals and trade 
unions were investigated, and 16 prosecutions (all successful) were 
instituted. The total number of accidents reported during the period 
was 2,777 (32 fatal), and 337 were investigated. The largest number 
of fatal accidents occurred in ship-building. 

The Truck Acts are stated to have been fairly well complied with, 
only three infractions thereof having been discovered in 1924. 

The new Workmen’s Compensation Act mentioned above raised 
the minimum allowance for dependants, the maximum compensation, 
and the maximum income under which workers could claim compensa- 
tion. The minimum period of disability was also decreased from seven 
to three days. Statistics as to the working of the Act in 1924 were not 
ready in time for insertion in the report, but in the previous year 111 new 
claims were established, and £67,330 paid in compensation, £6,994 for 
fatal cases. Only four cases of industrial disease were reported in 1923. 


EMPLOYMENT AND INSURANCE 


In connection with health insurance the chief event of interest was 
the severance of the insurance systems of Northern Ireland and the 
Irish Free State, which took effect in June 1923. Many of the insured 
living in Northern Ireland were members of approved societies whose 
headquarters were in the Free State, and provision had to be made 
for them. The difficulty was generally met by the establishment of 
special societies for Northern Ireland, and in a few cases by the transfer 
of members to other societies. It is stated that not a single insured 
person was left unprovided for at the end of June 1923. The transfer 
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of funds is taking longer to complete, but valuation with a view to 
final transfer is in progress. 

The estimated number of insured persons under the Health Insurance 
Acts was 326,000 in 1923 and 324,000 in 1924. It is estimated that in 
the two years about 1,300,000 claims to benefit were dealt with. 

The financial position of the scheme is illustrated by the figures 
given below : 


1928 1924 

£ £ 
Receipts 607,000 679,000 
Benefits paid. 402,500 473,000 
Cost of administration 108,000 105,000 
Balance on 31 December 908,000 1,009,000 


The working of the unemployment insurance scheme was severely 
hampered by the very great volume of unemployment throughout the 
period. In December 1922 the unemployment percentage was 21.16 ; 
by March 1924 it had fallen to 15.04 (the lowest figure registered since 
the Ministry was created), but in December 1924 it had again risen 
to 17.41. Unemployment grew worse in shipbuilding ; it was very severe 
in engineering, but improved in the linen trade towards the end of the 
period. 

The work of the employment exchanges increased considerably 
during the period, and it is stated that employers make greater use 
of the exchanges. The number of vacancies notified was 17,667 in 1923 
and 19,122 in 1924. About 91 per cent. of the vacancies were filled, 
the remainder being cases where the type of labour required was not 
available. There was a shortage of labour in some branches of the 
building and linen industries, while special attention was given to 
domestic and agricultural employment. There was some interchange 
of workers with Great Britain. 

There was a satisfactory increase in employment of disabled men, 
the number of firms’ on the King’s Roll having risen from 124 to 780, 
and the number of disabled ex-service men employed from 1,371 to 
4,061. 

Relief works for the unemployed are organised on a system similar 
to that in force in Great Britain. The central Government makes grants 
to local authorities undertaking works specially designed to relieve 
unemployment. From May 1922 (when the scheme was started) to 
December 1924, 495 schemes, at a total capital cost of £2,960,583, 
were sanctioned, and £559,200 was paid in grants on work completed. 
It is estimated that 17,614 men were engaged on these works for various 
periods. 

The unemployment insurance scheme in September 1924 covered 
258,160 workers. Legislation during the period exactly followed that 
of Great Britain, with the consequent changes in conditions and rates 
of benefit'. A special grant of extended benefit was authorised for 
certain seasonal workers in the flax industry. Altogether 260,482 claims 





* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. X11, No. 6, December 1925, pp. 858-859. 
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for extended benefit were considered. The number of appeals against 
refusal of regular benefit were as follows : 


Referred Disallowed 


Insurance Officer 36,570 28,685 
Courts of referees 10,923 7,553 
Umpire 616 396 


The financial position of the Unemployment Insurance Fund is 
growing steadily worse. Owing to the nature of its industries, Northern 
Ireland has been very heavily hit by the trade depression, with a conse- 
quent drain on its resources. The following figures illustrate the 
financial position : 

1923 1924 

£ £ 
Contributions 935,000 1,017,000 
Benefits paid 1,346,000 1,608,000 


Cost of administration 111,000 117,000 
Deficit at 31 December 1,604,000 2,383,000 


In February 1926 an agreement was concluded with the Imperial 
Government providing that for four years the Imperial Exchequer 
shall pay to the Government of Northern Ireland 75 per cent. of the 
relative defecit on the Northern Ireland fund. 

It may be noted that in June 1923 the Prime Minister appointed 
a Commission “ to consider and report as to how the natural and indus- 
trial resources of Northern Ireland can be best developed with a view 
to increasing the general prosperity and reducing the expenditure on 
unemployment.” The Committee has already published reports on 
several industries, and is still continuing its investigations. 


Middle-Class Unemployment in Bengal 


Since the war unemployment among the educated middle classes 
in Bengal has been acute, and there seems little prospect ofits diminution 
in the near future. In November 1922, therefore, the Government of 
Bengal appointed a Committee “ to investigate the problem of unemploy- 
ment among the educated middle classes in Bengal and to suggest 
remedial measures ’’. In March 1923 it was decided to extend the scope 
of the enquiry to unemployment among Anglo-Indians, which was also 
acute. The report of the Committee’, which appeared towards the end 
of last year, contains an interesting discussion of the causes of the special 
type of unemployment considered, as well as far-reaching recommen- 
dations for its removal. The problem before the Committee was that 
of class unemployment ; its existence did not necessarily imply that 





1 GoVERNMENT OF Benaat. Report of the Unemployment Enquiry Committee, 
Vol. I. Calcutta, Bengal Secretariat Book Dopt., 1925. 36 + v pp. l rupee. (Vol. II 
contains the minutes of evidence, written and oral.) 
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there was not sufficient employment for the population as a whole, 
but there was little or no work that educated Bengalis or Anglo-Indians 
could or would do. 

The causes of this unemployment are divided into two classes : 
. (1) “ objective ”» — changes in the demand for certain types of labour 
due to general economic causes ; (2) “ subjective > — characteristics 
of the ,worker himself which make him unfit for such employment as 
is offered. 

The dominant “ objective ’ cause of middle-class unemployment in 
Bengal at present is the acute depression in trade and industry, from 
which India, in common with many other countries, is suffering. The 
Committee draw attention to the now well-known features of the trade 
cycle, but were unable to consider the problem in detail, since it went 
beyond their competence. They do, however, make certain recommen- 
dations with a view to diminishing the amplitude of trade fluctuations 
in the future. These include enlargement of the statistical work done 
by the Government, the development of economic research, also by 
the Government, and regulation of the incidence of public works 
construction to coincide with periods of depression. 

Trade depression affects more particularly the classes of workers 
with which the Committee was concerned. The industrial workers in 
India — a very small proportion of the total population — are not as 
a rule completely divorced from the land, and when thrown out of 
work can return to their villages ; the educated worker, on the other 
hand, has no such resource. 


CausEs oF CLass UNEMPLOYMENT 


Middle-Class Bengalis 


The foregoing statement leads naturally to the chief “ subjective ” 
cause of the present unemployment among middle-class Bengalis — 
the over-supply of this type of worker. The reasons for this, in turn, 
are to be found in the history of the middle classes during the last few 
decades. Formerly their income was largely derived from land which 
was let out to ryots in return for a share of the produce, and this income 
has remained relatively fixed.. But at the same time there has been a 
steady rise in the standard of living, and consequently many members 
of middle-class families have had to seek employment in order to supple- 
ment their income. Side by side with the rise in the standard of living 
has gone a steady drift from the villages to the towns, while competition 
for employment has been increased by the rise of workers traditionally 
belonging to lower classes of the community into the “‘ Bhadralok”’ class. 

A further very serious cause of unemployment is that too often all 
these competing candidates for employment have not the qualifications 
to fit them for commercial or industrial work. The Committee point 
out that the present system of education is almost exclusively literary 
and out of touch with the ordinary life of the country. Graduates or 
undergraduates secking employment have no technical or commercial 
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training, and consequently cannot all hope to find work suited to their 
abilities. This defect of the educational system goes right back to the 
lowest-grade schools, which can only fit their pupils for the next examin- 
ation (leading eventually to the universities) and give them no equipment 
for taking part in the economic life of their village or town. At the same 
time the general standard of teaching is very low. 


Anglo-Indians 


The Committee were compelled to deal separately with the two 
classes of workers referred to them for consideration, since they are 
of entirely different types. One great difficulty in considering unemploy- 
ment among Anglo-Indians was that they are a very heterogeneous 
community, ranging from a small well-educated upper class which has 
little difficulty in finding employment to a large class of ill-educated 
workers who are almost unemployable, since they are unable to compete 
successfully with Indian labour. The standard of living of these latter 
is low, but the cost of living has increased very considerably, without 
a corresponding rise in the prevailing rates of pay. 

Here again one of the chief “ subjective ’’ causes of unemployment 
is unsuitable and inadequate education, coupled with ignorance of suit- 
able occupations for young persons entering employment. The system 
of education for Anglo-Indians is not linked up to the universities of 
the Province, with the result that semi-educated Anglo-Indian boys 
of 16 or 17 find themselves competing for employment with university - 
trained Indians of 21 or 22. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE 


In view of the causes to which the prevailing unemployment is 
attributed, it is hardly surprising that the Committee can make very 
few suggestions for relieving the present distress. They urge the Govern- 
ment to push forward all possible schemes for public works construction, 
though this will be of little help to the educated Bengalis, who are unfitted 
for manual work and have a traditional prejudice against it. The Anglo- 
Indian, on the other hand, will benefit since by tradition he is accustomed 
to supervise outdoor labour. The Committee point out, however, that 
on a long view this advantage may disappear as the educated Indian’s 
antipathy to this form of work disappears, and the resultant competition 
may actually increase unemployment among Anglo-Indians. 

The Committee recommend the establishment, with Government 
assistance, of employment bureaux attached to the universities of 
Dacca and Calcutta, to the proposed new authority for technical educa- 
tion (see below), and to the Anglo-Indian Unemployment Committee, 
a voluntary body which has already done good work in this sphere. 

As a means of alleviating distress during periods of depression, the 
Committee recommend that men of the same occupation should be 
encouraged to build up reserve funds out of their savings during periods 
of prosperity. Trade unions, which may be encouraged by the Bill at 
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present under consideration, should make this one of their functions. 
The Anglo-Indian takes more readily to trade union organisation than 
the Bengali, and this suggestion is therefore more likely to be of service 
to that class. The Committee considers that in the present stage of 
India’s economic development any general scheme of social insurance 
is out of the question. 

Other recommendations for the benefit of Anglo-Indians are the 
encouragement of improved housing schemes and the opening of recruit- 
ment for British regiments and auxiliary branches of the army to such 
Anglo-Indians as fulfil the necessary requirements as to education and 
physique. 

The most far-reaching proposals of the Committee are those for 
removing the causes of middle-class unemployment, and these cannot 
take effect for some time. Attacking first the problem of education, 
the Committee strongly recommend the immediate adoption of a compre- 
hensive scheme of vocational education under the control of a Board 
for Technical Education with wide powers. The Board should provide 
facilities for training workmen, foremen, supervisors and managers for 
all existing industries, control all forms of vocational education, organise 
these in accordance with the openings available in industry and com- 
merce, and help men so trained to find employment. Instruction in 
village schools should be given a more practical turn and brought into 
close touch with village life, while technical schools with small workshops 
attached should be established in rural districts. For Anglo-Indians 
more particularly the institution of evening continuation classes for 
those who have had to leave school at an early age is strongly advocated. 
An extension of the school system for Anglo-Indians, and its closer co- 
ordination with the facilities provided by Calcutta University, are also 
recommended. Immediate steps are needed to raise the standard of 
the teaching profession and provide proper training. 

The Committee reiterate, however, that the problem of unemploy- 
ment is based on the whole economic problem of India, which calls for 
exhaustive study by a competent Committee. In the meantime they 
make general and very wide recommendations for the economic develop- 
ment of the country. They urge that the development departments of 
the Government be strengthened and enlarged, so that the results of 
research and experiment may be made available for the improvement 
of agricultural methods, etc. For the adoption of these methods, it is 
essential that a large amount of capital be invested in agriculture, irriga- 
tion, and communications, and that intensive propaganda be conducted 
in rural districts. The co-operative movement should also be encour- 
aged in directions other than the supply of cheap credit only. In order 
that the middle-class Bengali may benefit by all this, experiments should 
be carried out to discover how far agriculture, dairy farming, stock 
breeding, etc. can be made a profitable occupation for this class. Perhaps 
most important of ail is the appeal to leaders of the community to accel- 
erate the change of attitude — which has already set in — towards 
manual work. The change in the tendency of education and the efforts 
to raise the level of village life should also tend to check the exodus 
to the towns. 
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Such measures as these call for a long view of the situation and can 
only be expected to take effect gradually. In view of the general poverty 
of the country, moreover, the large outlay required may prove an ob- 
stacle to their adoption. In the meantime the problem faced by the 
Committee remains acute and for the moment apparently insoluble. 


Unemployment Insurance in Denmark during the 
Year 1923-1924 


The Danish Act of 22 December 1921 on unemployment insurance! 
is based on a system of state and municipal grants to unemployment 
funds set up by the trade unions. The state grant, according to the 
amending Act of 4 March 1924, amounts to 35 per cent. of the members’ 
contributions, while that of the municipality is equal to 30 per cent. 
of the contributions paid by members resident in the municipal area. 
The state (with the municipalities and employers) also contributes to 
the central Unemployment Fund, which is used only when unemploy- 
ment is exceptionally acute for paying benefit and financing relief works 
and training courses for the unemployed. For the first year during 
which the Act was in force (1922) the state granted a sum of seven 
million kroner, and up to the end of the ‘inancial year 1922-1923 a 
further ten million. In the ordinary course the Unemployment Fund 
receives a state grant equal to 10 per cent. of the total contributions 
of ordinary members, plus one-third of the amount disbursed by the 
Fund in benefit. Employers (who do not contribute to the trade union 
insurance funds) pay five kroner per annum to the central Fund for 
every man employed, while the municipalities contribute one-third of 
the amount paid out in special unemployment relief. 

The unemployment funds are inspected by the Government Director 
of Labour in co-operation with various committees on which both employ- 
ers and workers are represented. 

A summary of the main statistics contained in the Labour Director’s 
annual report for the financial year 1923-1924*, compared with those 
for previous years, is given below : 

1921-1922 1922-1928 1923-1924 


Number of funds 66 66 67 
Number of insured members 263,000 253,000 256,000 
Working days lost through unemploy- ; 
ment ; 
Total (thousands) 17,900 12,300 9,600 
Per member 68 48 38 





1 The Act and subsequent amendments were summarised in Industrial and 
Labour Information, Vol. I, p. 237, and Vol. IX, p. 445. 

* DENMARK. INDENRIGSMINISTERIET, ARBEJDSDIREKTORATET : Arbejdsdirek- 
térens Indberetnig om Arbejdsanvisningen og Arbejdsloshedsférsikringen for Regn- 
skabsaaret 1923-24 (1 April 1923 to 31 March 1924). Copenhagen, Jensen, 1925. 
47 pp. 
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1921-1922 1922-1923 1928-1924 

Number of days’ benefit : 
Total (thousands) 9,700 6,400 5,500 
Per member 37 25 22 
Total receipts (thousand kr.) 27,000 29,850 24,000 
Total expenditure (thousand kr.) 32,650 21,700 19,200 


Of the 67 recognised funds, 65 covered distinct trades throughout 
the country, while 2 were local. As will be seen, the insured membership, 
after decreasing in 1922-1923, has again increased by 3,000, or a little 
more than | per cent. Of this figure 800 is accounted for by the newly- 
established fund for assistants in chemists’ shops. The number of days’ 
unemployment has diminished by about one-quarter and _ the 
number of days’ benefit by about one-sixth. 

The total income of the funds shows a decrease of about 5,850,000 
kroner, distributed as follows : 3,500,000 in insured members’ contri- 
butions (the fall is solely in the extra — voluntary — contributions, 
the ordinary contributions having actually increased) ; 1,200,000 in the 
state grants ; and 1,300,000 in the municipal grants. While income 
thus fell by about 20 per cent., expenditure decreased by only 24% million 
kroner, or about 12 per cent. The percentages cannot be directly com- 
pared, however, since the accounts are considerably influenced by the dates 
on which the municipal contributions happened to be paid. For example, 
the municipality of Copenhagen, in accordance with facilities granted 
by the Act, did not pay its contribution for the financial year 1923-1924 
(ending 31 March) until April 1924. If this contribution is included in 
the receipts, the decrease in income amounts to 13 per cent., or about 
the same figure as for expenditure. 


Vocational Training in the Iron and Metal 
Industry in Denmark' 


In the iron and metal industry, as indeed in all other industrial 
occupations, no apprentice in Denmark may be engaged without a 
written contract, the clauses of which must conform to the provisions 
of the Act on apprenticeship of 6 May 1921?. 

Apprenticeship, lasting usually from four to five years, is so planned 
as to enable the young worker to acquire by degrees the technical 
ability of a skilled worker, and — an important point — the rapidity 
of execution required in manufacture. As a general rule the apprentice 
begins his training in small iron-works and passes later through different 
workshops where he gradually completes his technical knowledge. It is 
to be noted that the large factories which have no special workshops for 
apprentices fail to provide satisfactory training : the apprentice is 





* Danish Commercial Review (Communications of the Danish Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs), No. 10, Dec. 1925. Copenhagen. 
* InTeERNATIONAL LaBour Orrice : Legislative Series, 1921, Part I, Den. 1. 
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forced to specialise too soon and cannot acquire a general or sufficiently 
comprehensive knowledge of his trade. 

In addition to his practical work at the shop, the apprentice is legally 
obliged to follow a theoretical course. To this end he attends evening 
classes three or five times a week. These classes are spread over three 
or four winters; the curriculum includes mathematics, arithmetic, 
draughtsmanship, and other subjects which will be useful in the work- 
shop. Classes of this kind have been organised in all the towns in Den- 
mark and in a large number of villages. The teaching staff frequently 
includes employers or workers, but all teachers must have followed 
special courses organised by the state. The technical courses, numbering 
at present 262, are perfectly adapted to their special object, which is 
to give the young worker the theoretical grounding essential to the 
exercise of his trade. They are autonomous, and are due to the initiative 
of the industries and trades concerned ; they are organised and financed 
by manufacturers’ and employers’ associations. 

At the end of his apprenticeship the apprentice usually sits for a 
qualifying examination, which however is optional. 

Skilled workers in the iron and metal industry who wish to improve 
their qualifications may attend the classes given at the Copenhagen 
Technological Institute. The courses of specialised instruction include 
a day class (six weeks) for artisans from the provinces and evening 
classes for students living in Copenhagen. The curriculum comprises 
a technical and theoretical part and a practical part. The practical 
instruction is given in workshops under the direction of specialists. 
The theoretical instruction usually deals with the technology of materials, 
mechanical power and transmission, book-keeping and arithmetic. Stu- 
dents frequently attend several special courses, in particular those on 
the manufacture of tools, autogenous soldering, tempering of iron, 
repairs to motor vehicles, etc. Special instruction is frequently given 
to artisans who wish to set up on their own account, and particular 
attention is paid to book-keeping. An examination is rarely held. 

Certain trades or occupations, on the other hand, demand wider 
theoretical knowledge. Marine engineers, for instance, must pass a 
qualifying examination. for which preparation is provided at a special 
school in Copenhagen, as well as at schools of navigation and numerous 
technical schools. Before taking the examination the candidate must 
have worked for three years, including one at least in a workshop recog- 
nised by the state. He must also pass a practical test showing that he 
can do the nevessary repairs to machinery on board ship. 

Special courses have also been instituted in the higher technical 
schools for workers who intend to enter the engineering trades. They 
comprise six weeks’ study and are followed by a qualifying examination 
for the trade of electrical or mechanical engineer. 

The aim in Denmark has been to give iron and metal workers a 
practical and general training which will enable them to carry out any 
work entrusted to them and to specialise without difficulty in any given 
line. Scholarships given by large undertakings or individuals and state 
grants are available for poor and deserving candidates who wish to 
complete their vocational studies. 











STATISTICS 


Employment and Prices 


In the tables below are given tor various countries the most recent 
statistics in comparison with those for previous dates showing changes 
in the volume of employment and unemployment and in wholesale and 
retail prices. The series are in continuation of those published in 
previous numbers of the Review. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Table I giving unemployment statistics shows for certain countries 
the percentage of workers unemployed. In some cases these percentages 
are based on data compiled by the trade unions in respect of their mem- 
bers, while in other cases they refer to the workers covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. For some countries for which no such data are 
available information is given as to the numbers registered at various 
dates at the employment exchanges as unemployed or the number of 
unemployed workers) who have received assistance. Table II gives 
index numbers of employment for certain countries. 

In the Reviewfor July 19241 an outline was given of the methods by ° 
which the statistics given in the tables are compiled, together with 
particulars of the original sources in which they are published. A 
further note on Esthonia is given below. 


Esthonia : Eesti Statistika. 


From January 1926 onwards the Central Statistical Bureau has published an 
index number of employment for undertakings which employ more than 20 workers ; 
t is calculated on the chain system, and covers 257 undertakings. 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 1, July 1924, pp. 159-161. Of. also 
Vol. XI, No. 3, March 1925, p. 402, Vol. XII, No. 6, Dec. 1925, p, 873, and 
Vol. XIII, No. 4, April 1926, p. 578. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 





Australia 


Austria 


Belgium 





Trade unionista 








Per 











7.6 
8.3 
9.5 





cent. 


Compulsory 
insurance 


Unemployment insurance societies 





Number 
‘Sram | 


Wholly 
unempioyed 


Partially 
unemployed 





receipt 
of benefit 


Per 
Number | cent. 


Number Per. 





106,908 
63,556 
77,550 

164,491 




















3,579,564 





3,579,564 





| 376,278 








593,244 








TABLE I (cont.) 





Canada 


Denmark 





Trade unionists 


Trade unionists 





Number 


unem- | Per 
ployed 


cent. 





10,051 
9,250 
9,156 

18,873 


13,159 
9,578 


8,374 
11,7713 





11,907? 


1, 


Per 





88,700" 
76,800" 
62,400" | 


Number 


of 
unemployed 
gistered 














Number on 
which latest 


percentages 
are based 











146,999 | 268,940 | 

















2 Approximate figures. 
The sign * signifies “‘ no figures published ”. 
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TABLE I (cont.) 





Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland Italy 





Compulsory Number of unem- 
Trade unionists temmanes ployed registered 





ag Number | per | Wholly | Partially 
ployed “| ployed! cent. | unempl. | unempl. 








86,731 8 | 1,137,683 .9 | 218,740 
77,761 1,084,517 4 | 180,793 
84,214 / 1,240,045 115,590 
88,420 .2 | 1,260,465 .9 | 160,449 





88,551 . 1,307,937 
120,754 1,406,155 
111,910 4 | 1,423,566 
107,346 0 | 1,243,087 





103,051 | 10.6 | 1,317,535 
101,870 . 1,247,823 
99,271 | 10.1 | 1,171,136 




















| which latest 980,127 11,892,000 35,899 
| percentages are 
| based 




















1 Before June 1923 the figures related to workers wholly unemployed : date the number of short 
time workers claiming benefit who were estimated to be unemployed on the date of the returns is included. 


TABLE I (cont.) 


Netherlands Poland Sweden 








Unemployment. 
insurance societies} © Number 


of 


Number 
Per 
unem- | cent. 





21,380 
10,938 

8,718 
11,419 





21,182 
44,660 


1926 


Jan. 47,133% f 34 . ; 61,876 
Feb. 30,079" ) ’ ¥ —_ 
March —_ — s 














Number on 


which latest _ 
percentages 277,028" 277,047 1,313,000 
are based 


























* Provisional figures. 
The sign * signifies “no figures published”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ” 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 





Germany' Canada! Esthonia United States | Switzerland 





Date Index number of employment 


{end of month) 





| 
Membership of [Number employed |Number employed| Average number | Number employed 
sickness funds in on in preceding employed in in 
Dec, 1921=100 |17 Jan. 1920=100 month = 100 1923=100 | Sept. 1924=100 








96 
88 
87 
89 





92 
90 
91 
93 


100 93 
101.6 94 


— — 




















Number of persons 
on which latest 12,284,728 750,695 30,343 2,952,165 167,220 
figures arc based 











2 The figures relate to the 1st of the following month. 
The sign * signifies “‘no figures published ”’. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”’. 


Prices AND Cost or LIVING 


Table I gives for a number of countries index numbers of wholesale 
prices, of the cost of living, and of food, clothing, heating and lighting, 
and rent. The sources and methods of compilation of the statistics 
are given in the Review for July 1924 and later months. A further 
note on Russia is given below. 


Twnmtw wiratn nec Ake See TeOeo ;AkeremlhCUCUrhU OS hUCr  !hUCUPlUhP Oe eek 


TARTwm TF. 


Russia: “* Statistics of Labour ”’ 


The index numbers for the groups food, heating and lighting, and clothing, 
which are used in calculating the general (or “‘ minimum budget ”’) index number, 
will in future be given in the table in addition to the general index. The food index 
for Moscow is in consequence no longer given here. 
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STATISTICS 


Wage Rates and Retail Prices in Various Cities 


Tables I and II below, giving wage and price statistics in various 
cities at 1 February 1926 or the nearest date for which figures are avail- 
able, are in continuation of corresponding tables published in the April 
number of the Review' which gave data generally for 1 January 1926. 
Information is given for 18 cities for. wages and 19 for prices, the figures 
generally having been supplied to the International Labour Office by 
the Department of the Central Government or of the Municipality which 
compiles these data. In certain cases figures have been taken from 
official publications. 

Table I gives money wages, generally based on rates fixed by collec- 
tive agreements, of typical categories of workers in the building, engi- 
neering, furniture-making, and printing and bookbinding industries. 
The figures are calculated on the basis of 48 hours’ work, generally 
at ordinary time rates. So far as information is available, the amounts 
of cost-of-living bonuses and family allowances paid in certain cities 
are included. It should be pointed out that the data are not in all 
cases strictly comparable, as for some cities for which minimum rates 
are given the rates actually paid are somewhat higher. In the other 
cases the figures given are either the actual rates, or minimum rates 
which differ to a very small extent from the actual rates. It should be 
added that the figures for Copenhagen are based on hourly earnings, 
including those of piece workers as well as of time workers. The figures 
for Tallinn are also based on average earnings. 

Table II gives the average retail prices of various articles of food 
which are of importance in the consumption of wage earners and their 
families. 





* International Labour Review, Vol. XIII, No. 4, April 1926, pp. 587-588. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given below 
continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. The 
titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated trans- 
lations of all those other than English, French, and German. A brief 
statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not indicate 
it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used*. Those entries in 
the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full in English, 
French, and German in the Legislative Series of the International 
Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1924 


ENGLAND AND WALES 


The Police Regulations of 20 August 1920, made by the Secretary of State under 
section 4 of the Police Act, 1919 (9 & 10 Geo. V, c. 46), as amended by the Police 
Regulations of 24 March 1922, 23 March 1923, and 19 March 1924. (S. R. & O., 


1924, No. 291.) 
(Sections 33-40, Hours of duty; sections 41-43, Leave of absence.)} 


MAURITIUS 


An Ordinance to amend the Labour Ordinance, 1922. (No. 11 of 1924.) Dated 

17 May 1924. 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA 

Act to amend the “* Native Labour Regulations Ordinance, 1911 ’’ (No. 9, 1924), 

Dated 26 September 1924. 
SWITZERLAND 

Geneva 

Loi modifiant la loi du 10 juillet 1915 sur le service d’hygiéne. Du 4 octobre 1924. 


Réglement des cours professionnels, commerciaux et industriels. Du 15 juillet 
1924. 





' List of abbreviations : A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung ; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales ; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail:; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trabajo, 
Comercio e Industria; D. R. A. = Deutscher Reichsanzeiger; Drj. Vest. = Drja- 
ven Vestnik; E. K. N. = Ergatiké kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) 
(published by the Ministry of National Economy); Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés 
Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton); G. U. = Gazzetta Ufficiale; I. N. K. T. = 
Izvestia Narodnogo Komissariata Truda; J.O. = Journal Officiel; Lik. = Likumu 
an Ministru Kabineta Noteikumu Krajums; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitablatt : 
R. d. T. = Revue du Travail ; R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt; 8. R. & O. = 
Statutory Rules and Orders ; Sb. z. a n. = Sbirka zakonu a narizeni (Collection 
of Laws and Orders of the Czechoslovak Republic) ; L. 8S. = Legislative Series 
of the International Labour Office. 
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Unterwalden 
Verordnung betr. Theater, Konzerte und andere Produktionen und die Spiele 
Vom 22. Dezember 1924. 


Zurich 
Beschluss des Regierungsrates betr. Normalarbeitsvertrag fir Dienstmadchen. 
Vom 24. Dezember 1924. 


Normalarbeitsvertrag fir Dienstmadchen. Vom 24. Dezember 1924. 


ZANZIBAR 


A Decree to amend the Immigration Regulation and Restriction Decree, 1923. 
No. 6 of 1924. Proclamation No. 7 of 1924. 


LEGISLATION OF 1925 


CONTROLLED TERRITORIES OF LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Saar Territory 
Erlass betreffend Erhéhung des Pauschbetrages fir arztliche Behandlungbei 
der Wochen- und Familienhilfe. (Amtsblatt, 1925, No. 39, p. 567.) 


Verordnung betrefiend die Erhéhung der Unterstitzungssdtze in der Erwerbs- 
losenfirsorge im Saargebiet. Vom 29. Dezember 1925. (Amtsblatt, 1926, No. 1, 


p.,6.) 


French Togo 


Arrété du 13 aodt 1925 promulguant au Togo le décret du 31 mars 1925 portant 
organisation du travail & bord des navires affectés 4 Ja navigation maritime. (Jour- 
nal officiel du Territoire du Togo, 1°* octobre 1925, p. 337.) 


Arrété du 3 octobre 1925 promulguant au Togo: 1° les articles 13, 14 et 15 du 
décret du 25 février 1920 portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’exé- 
cution de la loi du 2 aoft 1919 fixant a huit heures par jour Ja durée du travail 
sur Jes navires ayant leur port d’attache en France et affectés 4 la navigation mari- 
time ; 2° le décret du 5 septembre 1922, modifiant certaines dispositions du décret 
du 24 février 1920 et en particulier celles des articles 13, 14 et 15. (Journal officiel 
du Territoire du Togo, 1** novembre 1925, No. 62, p. 376.) 


MANDATED ‘ TERRITORIES 


AUSTRALIA 
Queensland 
Order in Council, dated 22 October 1925 (gazetted 24 October 1925), in pur- 
suance of “* The Electrical Workers Act of 1923”. (Queensland Industrial Gazette, 
1925, Vol. X, No. 11, p. 936.) 
(Certificates of competency.) 


“The Unemployed Workers’ Insurance Act of 1922”’ : Amended Rules concern- 
ing casual workers. Dated 29 October 1925. (Gazetted 31 October 1925.) (Queens- 
land Industrial Gazette, 1925, Vol. X, No. 11, p. 925.) 

(Govern the payment of sustenance allowance.) 


Order in Council dated 10 December 1925 in pursuance of “‘ The Electrical 
Workers Act of 1923”. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1925, Vol. CXXYV, 
No, 248, p. 2523.) 

(Period of employment entitling workers to certificates of competency.) 


“The Factories and Shops Acts, 1900-1922’: Amended Regulation. Dated 
10 December 1925. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1925, Vol. CX XV, No. 248, 
p. 2534.) 

(Schedule of goods which may be sold in exempted shops after closing hours for 
non-exempted shops.) 
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Order in Council to amend Schedule to Electrical Workers Act of 1923. Dated 
17 December 1925. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1925, No. 267, p. 2653.) 
(Scope of examination for certificates of competency.) 


Regulations under “ The Unemployed Workers’ Insurance Act of 1922.” 
ag 2) December 1925. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1925, No. 267, 
p. A 


BELGIUM 


Arrété royal du 20 novembre 1925: Exécution de la loi du 10 décembre 1924 
relative a l’assurance en vue de la vieillesse et du décés prématuré. (R. d. T., 1925, 
No. 12, p. 2322.) 

(Article 32 : Subsides aux sociétés et fédérations mutualistes de retraite.) 


Arrété royal du 23 novembre 1925 : Exécution de la loi du 10 décembre 1924 
relative 4 l’assurance en vue de la vieillesse et du décés prématuré. (R. d. T., 1925, 
No. 12, p. 2323.) 

(Articles 8 et 26: Conditions d’octroi des primes de l’Etat du chef des verse- 
. ments complémentaires des assujettis et des versements dzs assurés libres.) 


Arrété royal du 23 novembre 1925: Exécution de la loi du 10 décembre 1924 
relative a l’assurance en vue de la vieillesse et du décés prématuré. (R. d. T., 1925, 
No. 12, p. 2324.) 

(Article 9 : Travailleurs 4 domicile et travaillenrs rémunérés a facgon, aux 
piéces ou a la tache.) 


Arrété royal du 5 décembre 1925: Exécution de la loi du 10 décembre 1924 
relative 4 l’assurance en vue de la vieillesse et du décés prématuré. (R. d. T., 1925, 
No. 12, p. 2326.) 

(Conditions d’octroi de l’allocation de veuvage et de la majoration pour orphe- 
lins prévues a I’article 17.) 


Arrété royal du 8 décembre 1925 : Loi du 10 mars.1925 relative a l’assurance en 
— la vieillesse et du décés prématuré des employés. (R. d. T., 1925, No. 12, 
p. 2327.) 

(Articles 22, 23, et 24: Conseil supérieur des pensions pour employés. Régle- 
ment organique.) 


Arrété royal du 15 décembre 1925: Loi du 10 mars 1925 relative 4 l’assurance 
en vue de la vieillesse et du décés prématuré des employés. Exécution de I’article 57. 
(R. d. T., 1925, No. 12, p. 2330.) 


Arrété ministériel : Exécution de la loi du 10 décembre 1924 relative a l’assurance 
en vue de la vieillesse et du décés prématuré et de l’article 88 de l’arrété royal du 
19 novembre 1925. Timbres-retraite. (R. d. T., 1925, No. 12, p. 2342.) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Zakon ze dna 7 oktobra 1925 o uprave pomerov vznik!ych z usidienia osadni- 
kov na saklade pomeru namezdneho alebo pomerov podobnych na nemovitom 
statnom majetku na Slovensku a v Podkarpatzkej Rusi. (Sb. z.an., 1925, Castka 95, 
No. 224, p. 1121.) 

[Act respecting the rights and duties arising out of the placing of settlers on 
state lands in Slovakia and Sub-Carpathian Russia as wage earners or in other 
similar positions. Dated 7 October 1925.] 


Viadni narizeni ze dne 14. listopadu 1925 a castecne zmene predpisu a Statni 
rade zivnostenske. (Sb. z. a n., 1925, Castka 100, No. 235, p. 1162.) 

{Government Order to amend part of the Regulations for the State Industrial 
Council. Dated 14 November 1925.] 


Viadni narizeni ze dne 14. listopadu 1925, kterym se prodluzuje platnost pred- 
pisu §$ 13, 16, 17 a 18 vladniho narizeni ze dne 21. rijna 1922, c. 305, Sb. z. a n., 
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o saopatreni trvalych zamestnancu na velken majetku pozemkovem na rok 1926. 
(Sb. z. a n., 1925, Castka 101, No. 237, p. 1164.) 

[Government Order to prolong to the end of 1926 the period of operation of 
the provisions of sections 13, 16, 17 and 18 of the Order of 21 October 1922, respect- 
ing provision for permanent employees on large estates. Dated 14 November 
1925.] 


DENMARK 


Lov af 15. December 1925 om Aendringer i Lov af 21. December 1921 om Mae- 
gling i Arbejdsstridigheder. (L. T., No. 301.) (Socialt Tidsskrift, 1926, No. 1, Afde- 
ling B, p. B 1.) 

{Act to amend the Act of 21 December 1921 respecting conciliation in labour 
disputes. Dated 15 December 1925.] 


Lov af 23. December 1925 om Forlaengelse af Lov No. 551. af 23. December 
1922 om Laan til Boligforanstaltninger. (L. T., No. 311). (Socialt Tidsskrift, 1926, 
No. 1, Afdeling B, p. B 1.) 

[Act to prolong the period of operation of Act No. 551 of 23 December 1922, 
respecting loans for housing purposes. Dated 23 December 1925.] 


Socialministeriets Bekendtgérelse af 10. December 1925 om en midlertidig 
Forhéjelse af ekstraordinaer Arbejdsléshedsunderstéttelse i Henhold til § 31 i 
Lov N° 47 af 4. Marts 1924 om Arbeijdsanvisning og Arbejdsloshedsforsikring 
m.m. (L. T., Nr. 306). (Socialt Tidsskrift, 1926, No. 1, Afdeling B, p. B 1.) 

[Notification of the Ministry of Social Affairs respecting the temporary increase 
in the exceptional unemployment benefit under section 31 of Act No. 47 of 4 March 
1924, respecting employment exchanges and unemployment insurance. Dated 
10 December 1925.] 


Socialministeriets Bekendtgérelse af 29. December 1925 om, hvilke Fag og 
Brancher af Fag der er berettigede til ekstraordinaer Arbejdsléshedsunderstéttelse 
i Henhold til § 31 i Lov af 4. Marts 1924 om Arbejdsanvisning og Arbejdslished- 


forsikring, m.m. (L. T., No. 330.) (Socialt Tidsskrift, 1925, No. 1, Afdeling B, p. 
B 2.) 

[Notification of the Ministry of Social Affairs respecting the trades and branches 
of trades entitled to exceptional unemployment benefit under section 31 of the Act 
of 4 March 1924 respecting employment exchanges, unemployment insurance, etc. 
Dated 29 December 1925.] 


FINLAND 


Asetus Tyévaen tapaturmavakuutuslain toimeenpanemisest. 30. pdaivadna 
marraskuuta 1925. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1925, No. 332, p. 1165.) 

Férordning angaende verkstillighet av lagen om arbetares olycksfallsférsakring. 
Den 30 november 1925. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1925, No. 332, p. 1165.) 

[Order respecting the putting into operation of the Act respecting workers’ 
accident insurance. Dated 30 November 1925.] 


Valtioneuvosten paatés tapaturmavakuutuelain toimeenpanemisesta valtion 
téissé. 17 piaivanaé joulukuuta 1925. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1925, No. 340, 
p. 1205.) 

Statsradets beslut angaende werkstallandet av olycksfallsférsakringslagen vid 
statens arbeten. Den 17 December 1925. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1925, 
No. 340, p. 1205.) 

[Resolution of the Council of State respecting the application of the Accident 
Insurance Act to state undertakings. Dated 17 December 1925.] 


Valtioneuvosten paatés, jolla maadrataéain missé maalaiskunnissa 17 piaivana 
heindkuuta 1925 annettua tapaturmavakkutuslakia ei tarvitse soveltaa erindisten 


1925, No. 341, p. 1210.) 
Statsradets beslut, varigenom bestammes i vilka landskommuner lagen av den 
17 juli 1925 om olycksfallsférsakring icke behéver tillampas pa arbetare inom vissa 
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arbetsomraden. Den 17 december 1925. (Finlands Foérfattningssamling, 1925, 
No. 341, p. 1210.) 

[Resolution of the Council of State to specify the rural communes in which the 
Accident Insurance Act of 17 July 1925 will not apply (during 1926-1930) to workers 
of certain classes. Dated 17 December 1925.] 


Valtioneuvosten paatés joka siséltaa vakuutusneuvesten johtosdannén. 17. 
paivand joulukuuta 1925. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1925, No. 342, p. 1211.) 

Statsradets beslut angaende instruktion for férsaékringsradet. Den 17 december 
1925. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1925, No. 342, p. 1211.) 

[Resolution of the Council of State, issuing instructions for the Insurance 
Council. Dated 17 December 1925. (Under § 8 of the Insurance Council Act of 


17 July 1925).] 


Valtioneuvosten paatés kuoletuslainain myéntemisesté pienasuntojen raken- 
tamisen edistamiseksi. 17. paivand joulukuuta 1925. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 
1925, No. 351, p. 1229.) 

Statsradets beslut angaende beviljande av amorteringslan fér befordrande av 
uppférandet av smabostader. Den 17 december 1925. (Finlands Férfattningssam- 
ling, 1925, No. 351, p. 1229.) 

[Resolution of the Council of State to authorise a loan (to be repaid by instal- 
ments) for the promotion of the erection of small dwellings. Dated 17 December 


1925.] 


* Valtioneuvosten paatés, joka koskee tyéaikaa keskeytymattémiassa tyéssi. 
17. paivand joulukuuta 1925. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1925, No. 353, p. 1235.) 

Statsradets beslut angaende arbetstid i kontinuerlig drift. Den 17 december 
1925. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1925, No. 353, p. 1235.) 

.[Resolution of the Council of State respecting hours of work in continuous 
industries. Dated 17 December 1925.] 


* Valtioneuvosten péatés, joka sisdltaa erdita poikkouksia kahdeksan tunnin 
tyéajasta marraskuun 27 paivand 1917 annetun lain sdannéksistéa. 17. paivani 
joulukuuta 1925. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1925, No. 352, p. 1234.) 

Statsradets beslut innefattande sarskilda undantag fran stadgandena i lagen 
om atta timmars arbetstid given den 27 november 1917. Den 17 december 1925. 
(Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1925, No. 352, p. 1234.) 

[Resolution of the Council of State respecting special exceptions to the pro- 
visions of the Act of 27 November 1917, respecting the eight-hour day. Dated 17 
December 1925.] 


Asetus joukkotydriitojen novittelijain luvuste je toimialasta. 21. paéivana jou- 
lukeuta 1925. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1925, No. 376, p. 1304.) 

Férordning angaende férlikningsmannens fér Kollektiva arbetstvister antal 
och verksamhetsomrade, Den 21 december 1925. (Finlands Férfatningssamling, 
1925, No. 376, p. 1304.) 

{Order respecting the number and districts of the conciliators in collective dis- 
putes. Dated 21 December 1925.] 


GOLD COAST COLONY 


* Ordinance No. 19 of 1925 to make provision relating to the health and hous- 
ing of natives employed in connection with the mining industry. Dated 2 October 
1925. (Gold Coast Gazette, 1925, No. 90, p. 1609.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Theatrical Employers’ Registration Rules, 1925, dated 13 November‘1925, 
made by the Secretary of State under the Theatrical Employers’ Registration Act, 
1925 (15 & 16 Geo. V, c. 50). (S. R. & O., 1925, No. 1146.) 


The Unemployment Insurance (Insurance Industry Special Scheme) (Amend- 
ment) Special Order, 1925, dated 28 November 1925, made hy the Minister of Labour 
under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, c. 50). (S. R. & 
O., 1925, No. 1314.) 
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The Unemployment Insurance (Subsidiary Employments) Special Order, 1925, 
dated 28 November 1925, made by the Minister of Labour under § (j) of Part II 
of the first Schedule to the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, 
e. 30.) (S. R. & O., 1925, No. 1323.) 


The National Health Insurance (Arrears) Amendment Regulations (No. 2), 
1925, dated 10 December 1925, made by the National Health Insurance Joint 
Committee under the National Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, c. 38). 
(S. R.& O., 1925, No. 1245.) 


The Unemployment Insurance (Banking Industry Special Scheme) (Further 
Amendment) Order, 1925, dated 11 December 1925, made by the Minister of Labour 
under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, c. 30) andthe Unem- 
ployment Insurance (No. 2) Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, c. 30). (S. R. & O., 1925, 
No. 1322.) 


Order in Council dated 16 December 1925: The Ministry of Labour (Transfer 
of Powers) Order, 1925. (S. R. & O., 1925, No. 1261.) 


The National Health Insurance and Contributory Pensions (Prolongation of 
Insurance) Regulations, 1925, dated 23 December 1925, made by the National 
Health Insurance Joint Committee, the Minister of Health, and the Scottish Board 
of Health, acting jointly, under the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old Age Contributory 
Pensions Act, 1925 (15 & 16 Geo. V, c. 70). (S. R. & O., 1925, No. 1352.) 


The Agricultural Wages Committees (Amendment) Regulations, 1925, dated 
29 December 1925, made hy the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries under the 
Agricultural Wages (Regulation) Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, c. 37). (S. R. & O., 
1925, No. 1360.) 


The Contributory Pensions (Collection of Contributions for Excepted Persons) 
Regulations, 1925, dated 23 December 1925, made by the National Health Insurance 
Joint Committee, the Minister of Health and the Scottish Board of Health, acting 
jointly under section 10 (1) of the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old Age Contributory 


Pensions Act, 1925 (45 & 16 Geo. V, c. 70). (S. R. & O., 1925, No. 1361.) 


The Contributory Pensions (Calculation of Contributions) Regulations, 1925, 
dated 23 December 1925, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee 
in conjunction with the Treasury under sections 5, 8, 30 (1) (e) and 44 (1) of the 
Widows’, Orphans’ and Old Age Contributory Pensions Act, 1925 (15 & 16 Geo. 
V, c. 70). (S. R. & O.. 1925, No. 1362.) 


The National Health Insurance and Contributory Pensions (Voluntary Contrib- 
utors) Regulations, 1925, dated 23 December 1925, made by the National Health 
Insurance Joint Committee, the Minister of Health and the Scottish Board of 
Health, acting jointly and in conjunction with the Treasury, under sections 13 
(1), (2) and (5), 14 (5), and 30 (1), of the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old Age Contribu- 
tory Pensions Act, 1925 (15 & 16 Geo. V, c. 70). (S. R. & O., 1925, No. 1363.) 


The National Health Insurance and Contributory Pensions (Mercantile Marine) 
(Collection of Contributions) Regulations, 1925, dated 23 December 1925, made 
by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee, the Minister of Health, the 
Scottish Board of Heaith, and the Ministry of Labour for Northern Ireland, acting 
jointly, under the National Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, c. 38), the 
Widows’, Orphans’ and Old Age Contributory Pensions Act, 1925 (15 & 16 Geo. 
V, c. 70), and the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old Age Contributory Pensions Act (Nor- 
thern Ireland), 1925 (15 & 16 Geo. V, c. 23). (S. R. & O., 1925, No. 1364.) 


The Contributory Pensions (Special Order Acceleration) Order, 1925, dated 
23 December 1925, made by the National Health Insurance Juint Committee, the 
Minister of Health, and the Scottish Board of Health, acting jointly and with the 
consent of the Treasury, under section 36 of the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old Age 
Contributory Pensions Act, 1925 (15 & 16 Geo. V, c.70). (S. R. & O., 1925, No. 1365.) 


The Unemployment Insurance Inclusion Order, 1925, dated 23 December 1925, 
made by the Minister of Labour under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 
(10 & 11 Geo. V, c. 30). (S. R. & O., 1925, No. 1367.) 
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The National Health Insurance and Contributory Pensions (Collections of Con- 
tributions) Amendment Regulations 1925, dated 23 December 1925, made by the 
National Health Insurance Committee and the Minister of Health, acting jointly, 
under the National Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, c. 38), and the 
Widows’, Orphans’ and Old Age Contributory Pensions Act, 1925 (15 & 16 Geo. V, 
ce. 70). (S. R. & O., 1925, No. 1378.) 


The Contributory Pensions (Mercantile Marine) Provisional Order, 1925, dated 
23 December 1925, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee, the 
Minister of Health and the Scottish Board of Health, acting jointly, under section 17 
of the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old Age Contributory Pensions Act, 1925 (15 & 16 
Geo. V, c. 70), relating to Seamen. (S. R. & O., 1925, No. 1407.) 


The National Health Insurance (Approved Societies) Amendment Regulations 
(No. 2), 1925, dated 31 December 1925, made by the National ‘Health Insurance 
Joint Committee under the National Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo, 
V, c. 38). (S. R. & O., 1925, No. 1379.) 


The Contributory Pensions (Claims and Payments) Regulations, 1925, dated 
31 December 1925, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee, the 
Minister of Health and the Scottish Board of Health, in conjunction with the Treas- 
ury and the Postmaster-General, under the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old Age 
Contributory Pensions Act, 1925 (15 & 16 Geo. V, c. 70). (S. R. & O., 1925, No. 
1401.) 


The Contributory Pensions (Exempt and Excepted Persons) Regulations, 1925, 
dated 31 December 1925, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee 
in conjunction with the Treasury under sections 14 (3), 15 (3), 15 (4), and 19 (3) 
of the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old Age Con.ributory Pensions Act, 1925 (15 & 16 
Geo. V, c. 70). (S. R. & O., 1925, No. 1402.) 


Northern Ireland 


The National Health Insurance (Deposit Contributors) Regulations (Northern 
Ireland), 1925, dated 1 January 1925, made by the National Health Insurance 
Joint Committee and by the Ministry of Labour for Northern Ireland under the 
National Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V. c. 38). (S. RR. & O. (N.L), 
1925, No. 12.) 


The Trade Boards (Northern Ireland) District Trade Committee (Boot and Shoe 
Repairing Trade) Regulations, 1925, dated 12 January 1925, made by the Ministry 
of Labour under section 18 of the Trade Boards Act (Northern Ireland), 1923 
(13 & 14 Geo. V, c. 32). (S. R. & O., (N.I.), 1925, No. 10.) 


Regulations, dated 12 January 1925, made by the Ministry of Labour under 
section 18 of the Trade Boards Act (Northern Ireland), 1923 (13 & 14 Geo. V, c. 32), 
as to the constitution and proceedings of District Trade Committees. (S. R. & 
O. (N.I.), 1925, No. 11.) 


National Health and Unemployment Insurance (Inspectors’ Certificates) Regu- 
lations (Northern Ireland), dated 27 January 1925, made by the Ministry of Labour 
under section 92 (4) of the National Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. 
V, c. 38) and section 29 (5) of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (19 & 11 
Geo. V, c. 30). (S. R. & O. (N.IL.), 1925, No. 4.) 


The Trade Board (Wholesale Mantle and Costume Trade, Northern Ireland) 
(Constitution, Proceedings and Meetings) Regulations, 1925, dated 28 January 
1925, made by the Ministry of Labour under section 17 of the Trade Boards Act 
(Northern Ireland), 1923 (13 & 14 Geo. V, c. 32). (S. R. & O. (N.L), 1925. No. 13.) 


Order of the Ministry of Labour, dated 30 January 1925, under section 9 (2) 
of the Trade Boards Act (Northern Ireland), 1923 (13 & 14 Geo. V,c.32), confirm- 
ing minimum rates of wages as fixed and as varied for female workers in the linen 
and cotten embroidery trade in Northern Ireland. (S. R. & O. (N.I.), 1925, No. 14.) 


The National Health Insurance (Normal Rate of Remuneration) Order (Nor- 
thern Ireland), 1925, Special Order dated 10 February 1925, made by the National 
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Health Insurance Joint Committee, under Part III of the Second Schedule to the 
National Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, c. 38). (S. R. & O.(N.1.), 
1925, No. 5.) 


The Trade Boards (Paper Box Trade, Northern Ire!and) (Constitution, Pro- 
ceedings and Meetings) Regulations, 1925, dated 2 March 1925, made by the Minis- 
try of Labour under section 17 of the Trade Boards Act (Northern Ireland), 1923 
(13 & 14 Geo. V, c. 32). (S. R. & O., (N.I.), 1925, No. 28.) 


The Unemployment Insurance (Repayment and Return of Contributions) 
Amendment (No. 2) Regulations (Northern Ireland), 1925, dated 21 March 1925, 
made by the Ministry of Labour for Northern Ireland under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, c. 30),and the Unemployment Insurance 
(No. 2) Act (Northern Ireland), 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, c. 25). (S. R. & O.(N. 1), 
1925, No. 36.) 


The Unemployment Insurance (Courses of Instruction) Regulations (Northern 
Ireland), 1925, dated 3 April 1925, made by the Ministry of Labour for Northern 
Ireland under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, c. 30). 
(S. R. & O. (N. I.), 1925, No. 44.) 


The Trade Boards (Ready-made and Wholesale Bespoke Tailoring Trade, Nor- 
thern Ireland) (Constitution, Proceedings and Meetings) Regulations, 1925, dated 
9 April 1925, made by the Ministry of Labour under section 17 of the Trade Boards 
Act (Northern Ireland), 1923 (13 & 14 Geo. V. c. 32). (S. R. & O. (N.1.), 1925, 
No. 38.) 


The National Health Insurance (Expenses of Medical Certification) Regulations 
(Northern Ireland), 1925, dated 21 April 1925, made by the Ministry of labour 
for Northern Ireland under the National Health Insurance Act (Northern Ireland) 
1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, c. 16). (S. R. & O. (N.IL.), 1925, No. 45.) 


Seotland 


The Code of Regulations for Continuation Classes in Scotland, 1926, dated 
19 November 1925, made by the Scottish Education Department under section 21 
(2) (a) of the Education (Scotland) Act, 1918 (8 & 9 Geo. V, c. 48). (S.R. & O., 


1925, No. 


8. 3a) 


The Contributory Pensions (References) Regulations (Scotland), 1925, dated 
30 December 1925, made ,by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee and 
the Scottish Board of Health under sections 29 (2) and 30 (1) (5) as applied to Scot- 
land by section 45 of the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old Age Contributory Pensions 


Act, 1925 (15 & 16 Geo. V, c. 70). (S.R. & O., 1925, No. pa) 


HUNGARY 


A. m. kir. népjoléti és munkaiigyi miniszter 3.504;1925. N.M.M. eln. b. szamu 
rendelete a Mohacs-Pécsi Vasut betegségi biztosito intézetének alapszabalya tar- 
gyaban. 1925, évi december ho 13. napjan. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1925, 287 szam.) 

[Order of the Minister of Social Welfare and Labour, No, 3504/1925, respecting 
the rules of the sickness insurance institution for the Mohacs-Pécs Railway. Dated 
13 December 1925.] 


POLAND 


Ustawa z dnia 22 grudnia 1925 r. zmieniajaca niektore postanaowienia ustawy 
z dnia 17 lutego 1922 r. p panstwowej sluzbje cywilnej (Dz. U.R.P. No. 21. poz. 164), 
{Dziennik Ustaw, No. 129, poz. 920, p. 1766.) 

[Act to amend certain provisions of the Act of 17 February 1922, respecting the 
National Civil Service. Dated 22 December 1925.] 


Ustawa z dnia 28 grudnia 1925 r. o wykonaniu reformy rolnej. (Dziennik Ustaw, 
1926, No. 1, poz. 1, p. 2.) 
{Act respecting the carrying out of agrarian reform. Dated 28 December 1925.] 
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* Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 27 listopada 1925 
r. W prozumieniu z Ministrami : Przemyslu i Handlu, Spraw Wewnetrznych, Spraw 
Wojskowych, Robot Publicznych, Kolci i Skarbu w sprawie sprostowania rozpor- 
zadzenia Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 29 lipca 1925 r. w prozumieniu 
z Ministrami: Przemyslu i Handlu, Spraw Wewnetrznych, Spraw Wojskowych, 
Robot Publicznych, Kolei i Skarbu o spisie robot, wzbronionych mlodocianym i 
kobietom. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1925, No. 133, poz. 950, p. 1861.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare, in agreement with the 
Ministers of Industry and Commerce, the Interior, War, Public Works, Railways, 
and Finance, to rectify the Order issued by the said Ministers on 29 July 1925 re- 
specting the list of occupations prohibited for young persons and women. Dated 
27 November 1925.] 


Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 30 grudnia 1925 r. w sprawie zmiany 
rozporzadzenia Rady Ministro w z dnia 21 pazdziernika 1925 r. (Dz. U.R.P. No. 110, 
poz. 787). (Wykonanie ust. 3 art 116 ustawy o panstwowej sluzbie cywilnej). 


(Dziennik Ustaw, 1926, No. 3, Poz. 16, p. 33.) 
[Order of the Council of Ministers to amend the Order of 21 October 1925. Dated 


30 December 1925. (Administration of section 116, par. 3, of the Civil Service 
Act.)]} 


SERB-CROAT-SLOVENE KINGDOM 


Invalidski zakon. 17. novembar 1925. (Sloujb. Nov., 21 novembar 1925.) 
[Disabled Men Act. Dated 17 November 1925.] 


SPAIN 


Real decreto disponiendo queden derogados, en la forma que se indica, los capi- 
tulos 4°, 5°, y 6° del Reglamento de 8 de julio de 1921 para la concesi6n por el Estado 
de préstamos a las construcciones de casas baratas. El 30 de octubre de 1925. 


(Boletin Oficial de] Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria, No. 17, 1925, p. 149.) 

[Royal Decree to authorise certain exceptions to chapters 4, 5 and 6 of the 
Regulations of 8 July 1921, concerning the granting of loans by the state for the 
erection of cheap dwellings. Dated 30 October 1925.] 


Real decreto implantando el sistema de trabajo a destajo entre los funcionarios 
que voluntariamente lo soliciten y tengan aptitud para ello, para la realisacién 
del trabajo pendiente en las Oficinas provinciales de Hacienda, y que pueda repor- 
tar immediatos ingresos al Tesoro. El 5 de noviembre de 1925. (Boletin Oficial del 
Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria, No. 17, 1925, p. 158.) 

[Royal Decree to introduce the system of payment by the task among public 
officials who voluntarily apply for it and are suited for it,in order to facilitate the 
completion of the work in hand in the provincial finance offices and procure imme- 
diate receipts for the Treasury. Dated 5 November 1925.] 


SWITZERLAND 


Erlauterungen zum Bundesgesetz iber die Beitragsieistung an die Arbeitslosen- 
versicherung vom 17. Oktober 1924 und zu der dazugehdrigen Verordnung I vom 
9. April 1925. Vom 9. April 1925. 


Aargau 

Verordnung betr. Abanderung der Vollziehungsverordnung vom 6. Marz 1914 
zum Gesetz betr. Verpflegung bedirftiger Durchreisender vom 21. August 1895. 
Vom 24, Juli 1925. 


Basle-Town 


Gesetz betreffend Abanderung der §§ 12 und 23 des Gesetzes betreffend Einrich- 
tung einer staatlichen Arbeitslosenkasse und hetreflend Unterstitzung privater 
Arbeitslosenkassen vom 16. Dezember 1909, 28. Mai 1914, 13. November 1924. 
Vom 17. September 1925. 
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Verordnung betreffend Abanderung der Vollziehungsverordnung vom 10. Feb- 
ruar 1912/17. Marz 1922 zum Gesetz betr. das standige staatliche Einigungsamt. 
Vom 27. Februar 1925. 


Beschluss des Regierungsrates betreffend Abanderung der Verordnung betr. das 
éffentliche Arbeitsnachweisbiiro und das Dienstbotenheim vom 29. Marz 1911. 
Vom 14. August 1925. 


Reglement betreffend die Verpflichtung der kaufmannischen Lehrlinge und Lehr- 
téchter zur Ablegung der Lehrlingsprifung. Vom 21. August 1925. 
Geneva 


Loi accordant la subvention de |l’Etat aux caisses professionnelles d’assurances 
contre le ch6mage. Du 26 septembre 1925. 


Loi modifiant et complétant la loi du 17 juin 1916 sur le repos hebdomadaire. 
Du 21 novembre 1925. 


Arrété du 9 décembre 1925. (Créant au Département de I’ Instruction publique 
un Secrétariat social pour servir 4 la coordination, 4 Genéve, de toutes les ceuvres 
sociales intéressant l’enfance et l’adolescence, particuliérement en ce qui concerne 
Véducation et la sélection professionnelles.) 


Glarus 


Voliziehungsverordnung zum Gesetz itber die Arbeitslosenversicherung. Vom 
2. Dezember 1925. 


Sehwyz 


Regiement fir die kant. Zentralstelle fir Berufsberatung und Lehriingsstellen- 
vermittlung. Beschluss des Regierungsrates vom 7. April 1925. 


UGANDA 


An Ordinance to amend the Law relating to labour agents. No. 19 of 1925. 
Dated 16 November 1925. 
(Amends Masters and Servants Ordinance, ch. 55, Revised Laws, 1923.) 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Government Notice No. 1734, dated 7 October 1925 : Amendment of clause 1 (5) 
of Regulations framed under Juveniles Act, No. 33 of 1921. (The South Africa 
Labour Gazette, 1925, No. 1508, 9 October 1925.) 


LEGISLATION OF 1926 


FRANCE 


* Loi modifiant le chapitre IV du titre{II du livre II du code du travail (dispo- 
sitions spéciales 4 l’emploi de la céruse dans les travaux de peinture). Du 31 jan- 
vier 1926. (J. O., 1926, No. 27, p. 1490.) 


Loi ratifiant le projet de convention concernant l'emploi de la céruse dans la 
peinture adopté par la Conférence internationale du Travail dans sa troisiéme 
session (Genéve, 25 octobre-19 novembre 1921). Du 31 janvier 1926. (J. O., 1926, 
No. 27, p. 1490.) 


GERMANY 


* Bekanntmachung des Wortlauts der Verordnung fiber Einstellung und Be- 
schaftigung auslindischer Arbeiter. Vom 2. Januar 1926. (R. G. Bl., 1926, I, p. 5.) 
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* Zweite Bekanntmachung der Fassung der Reichsversicherungsordnung 
(Drittes, Finftes und Sechstes Buch). Vom 9. Januar 1926. (R. G. Bl., 1926, I, 


p. 9.) 


Bekanntmachung der Neuen Fassung der Fiinften Ausfihrungsverordnung 
zur Verordnung iiber Erwerbslosenfiirsorge. Vom 18. Januar 1926. (R. Arb. BL, 
1926, No. 4, p. 21.) 


Verordnung zur Aenderung der Fiinften Ausfihrungsverordnung zur Verord- 
nung iiber Erwerbslosenfirsorge vom 14. November 1924 (R. G. BI, L.S. 741). 
Vom 18. Januar 1926. (R. Arb. BI., 1926, No. 4, p. 21.) 


Sechste Ausfihrungsverordnung zur Verordnung iiber Erwerbslosenfirsorge. 
Vom 18. Januar 1926. (R. Arb. Bl., 1926, No. 4, p. 22.) 


Siebente Ausfihrungsverordnung zur Verordnung iiber Erwerbslosenfirsorge. 
Vom 21. Januar 1926. (R. Arb. Bl., 1926, No. 4, p. 23.) 


HUNGARY 


A. m. kir. kereskedelemiigyvi miniszternek 97.309/1925. szamu rendelete Budapest 
székesféivaros teriiletén a borbély- és fodrasziizletek, a néi fodrasziizletek, tovabba 
a pedikiir- es manikirizletek szombati zarorajanak megallapitasa targyaban. 
1926. évi januar ho 9-én, (Budapesti Kézlény, 1926, 13. szam.) 

{Order of the Minister of Commerce to fix the closing hour on Saturday for 
barbers’ and hairdressers’ businesses and chiropodists’ and manicurists’ establish- 
, ments in Budapest. Dated 9 January 1926.] 


A m. kir. kereskedelemiigyi miniszternek 1925. évi 94.680/X XII. szamu_ en- 
delete a kizarolagos palinkamérések, valamint a bornak, bormustnak,gyiimiélos- 
bornak és sérnek eladasara berendezett nyilt arusitési tizletek kéznapi zarorajarol 


1926. évi januar ho 16. napjan. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1926, 18. szam.) 

[Order of the Minister of Commerce respecting the midday closing time for estab- 
lishments engaged exclusively in the retailing of spirits and places for the sale to 
the public of wine, must, fruit-wines, and beer. Dated 16 January 1926.] 


A m. kir. minisztériumnak 600/1926. szamu rendelete a lakasiigy ideiglenes 
rendezésérél szolo 3.333.1924. M.E. szamu rendelet modositasa targyaban. 1926. 
évi januar ho 22. napjan. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1926, 19. szam.) 

[Order of the Council of Ministers to amend Order No. 3333/1924 issuing pro- 
visional regulations under the Housing Act. Dated 22 January 1926.] 


IRISH FREE STATE 


The Trade Boards (Women’s Clothing and Millinery) Order, 1926. Special Order 
dated 15 January 1926, made by the Minister for Industry and Commerce under 
section 2 of the Trade Boards Act, 1918, varying the Trade Boards (Women’s 
Clothing) Order, 1919, and the Trade Boards (Hat, Cap and Millinery) Order, 
1919. (The Dublin Gazette, 1926, No. 9, p. 94.) 


LUXEMBURG 


Arrété grand-ducal du 6 janvier 1926 fixant un maximum de salaire normal, 
en exécution de la loi du 31 décembre 1925 sur le salaire normal a adopter pour la 
fixation des prestations en espéces des caisses de maladie. (Mémorial, 1926, No. 1, 


p. 5.) 
POLAND 


* Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 4 stycznia 1926 r. 
w sprawie kategorji pracownikow umyslowych podlegajacych obowiazkowi zabez- 
pieczenia na wypadek bezrobocia. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1926, No. 1, poz. 12, p. 22) 
[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare respecting the classes of 
intellectual workers liable to unemployment insurance. Dated 4 January 1926.] 
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ROUMANIA 


Regulament pentru aplicarea articolelor 17-25 inclusiv si 101-107 inclusiv din 
legea pentru unificarea administrativa. La 25 Januarie 1926. (Monitorul Oficial, 
1926, No. 21, p. 964.) (Erratum, Monitorul Oficial, No. 281 din 19 Decemvrie 
1925.) 

[Decree issuing regulations under sections 17-25 and 101-107 of the Act to co- 
ordinate the administrative authorities. Dated 25 January 1926.) 


SPAIN 


Real orden circular, disponiendo que, a partir del dia 1° de Febrero préximo 
tos funcionarios piblicos presten los servicios correspondientes al empleo que 
ejerzan todos los dias Jaborables y sin interrupcién alguna desde Jas nueve de la 
mafiana hasta las dos de la tarde. El 26 de Enero de 1926. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1926, 
No. 27, p. 475.) 

[Royal Order (circular) to require all public officials as from 1 February next to 
perform their duties on all working days continuously from 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. Dated 
26 January 1926.] 


Real decreto transfiriendo a la Caja Central de Crédito Maritima las atribuciones 
del disuelto Comité Oficial de Seguros, en relacién con la inspeccién del seguro de 
accidentes de mar de las dotaciones de las buques mercantes. E) 3 de Febrero de 
1926. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1926, No. 36, p. 657.) 

[Royal Decree to transfer to the Central Maritime Credit Fund the powers of 
the former Official Insurance Committee as regards the supervision of insurance 
against accidents at sea for the crews of merchant vessels. Dated 3 February 1926.] 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL POBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. Sfabilisation of Employment in the United States. 
By J. R. BELLerBy. Studies and Reports, Series C (Employment and Unemploy 
ment), No. 11. Geneva, International Labour Office ; London, P. S. King and Son ; 
1926. x11 + 112 pages. 2s. ; 50 cents. 

This volume is the outcome of a tour of investigation in the United States, where 
Mr. Bellerby was able to study on the spot the methods adopted or proposed for 
preventing the fluctuations in business which lead to recurrent outbreaks of unem- 
ployment. Prevention of unemployment by removing its causes, rather than allevi- 
ation by assisting the unemployed worker, is characteristic of American thought 
and action, and to this the major part of the report is devoted. 

An account is first given, however. of such unemployment insurance schemes 
as exist in the United States — all of them introduced by collective agreement be- 
tween employers and workers — and the relative unpopularity of insurance is ex- 
plained. Employment exchanges are next dea!t with, these being organised mainly 
by the individual States, although the Farm Labour Bureau of the United States 
Employment Service does very efficient inter-State work in supplying harvest 
labour. 

The sphere in which American experience is most valuable and original is sta- 
bilisation of movements in business and employment, the subject of the remaining 
chapters. Here the chief réle is assigned to the banks. The constitution, position, 
and policy of the Federal Reserve System are described at some length, and the 
ability of the Federal Reserve Board to control the variations of the trade cycle is 
emphasised. The actual and potential contribution of Governments to a programme 
of stabilisation is discussed in a chapter on advance planning and financing of 
public works. A further chapter is devoted to the very important statistical work 
being carried on in the United States and the best types.of index for measuring or 
forecasting the movements of trade, employment, etc. 

In conclusion an outline is given of the means by which co-operation between 
the various bodies responsible for stabilisation and co-ordination of their policies 
is or may be secured. 


-~—— Workmen’s Compensation in the United States. By Ralph H. BLancHarp, 
Ph.D. Studies and Reports, Series M (Social Insurance), No. 5. Geneva, Inter- 
national Labour Office ; London, P. S. King and Son ; 1926. 103 pp. 1s. 6d. ; 
40 cents. 

An adequate study of workmen’s compensation in the United States would 
require time and resources which it was impossible to allow for the preparation 
of this report. The analysis made is therefore confined to the principal features 
of workmen’s compensation legislation and does not cover the operation of work- 
men’s compensation. It must be added that complete or accurate statistics per- 
taining to the subject are nowhere collected for the country as a whole nor are they 
in most cases, available for individual jurisdictions. 

After an introductory chapter the report examines the American constitutional 
system as it affects the freedom of legislative bodies in enacting compensation 
laws, the scope and application of Workmen’s Compensation Acts, benefits, security 
of compensation payments, administration and settlement of disputes, and, finally, 
the trend of workmen’s compensation legislation in the United States. 

A number of tables are included and three appendices relating respectively 
to the number of persons subject to Compensation Acts, the provisions of laws 
governing specified occupational diseases or processes, and comparative benefit 
costs. 


Permanent Court of International Justice. German Interests in Polish Upper 
Silesia. Acts and documents relating to Judgments and Advisory Opinions given 
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by the Court, Series C., No. 9-1. Eighth (ordinary) Session, June-August 1925 
Documents relating to Judgment No. 6, 25 August 1925. Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff, 
1925. 368 pp. 


Polish Postal Service in Danzig. Acts and Documents relating to Judg- 
ments and Advisory Opinions given by the Court, Series C., No. 8. Seventh (extra- 
ordinary) Session, April-May, 1925. Documents relating to Advisory Opinion No. 11, 
16 May 1925. Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff, 1925. 558 pp. 


Polish Postal Service in Danzig. Collection of Advisory Opinions, Series B., 
No. 11, 16 May 1925. Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff. 45 pp. 


Eleventh International Tobaceo Workers’ Congress, Brussels, 3-7 August 1925. 
Proceedings. Amsterdam, 1925. 187 pp. 

The text of this report is given in German, English, French, and Dutch in one 
volume. 


Fédération internationale des travailleurs de la Lithographie et des professions 
similaires. Congrés extraordinaire des 7 et 8 aoait 1925 tenu a4 Cologne. Brussels. 121 pp. 


Proceedings of the extraordinary Congress of the International Federation of 
Lithographers and Kindred Trades held at Cologne, 7-8 August 1925. 


Internationaler Bund der Privatangestellten. Bericht Qber den Internalionalen 
Kongress und ther die Konferenzen der Fachgruppen der Techniker und Bankanges- 
tellten in Kopenhagen vom 27. September bis 1. Oktober 1925. Amsterdam. 80 pp. 


Report of the International Congress of Commercial, Clerical and Technical 
Employees held in Copenhagen, 27 September to 1 October 1925. 


International Institute of Agriculture. International Yearbook of Agricultural 
Legislation. XI Vth year 1924. English edition, 2nd year. Rome, 1925. xxiv + 
1191 pp. $3 or 12s. 6d. 


Part VI of this useful year book is devoted to legislation relating to agricultural 
organisation and training, Part VIII to agricultural co-operation, insurance and 
credit, Part IX to rural property and land settlement, and Part X to legislation 
regulating the relations between capital and labour in agriculture. 


International Union of Federations of Workers in the Food and Drink Trades. 
Minutes of the Third Congress of the 1.U.F.D. held at Copenhagen, 20 to 22 Septem- 
ber 1925. Zurich. 63 pp. 


The report is also published in French and in German. 


Students’ International Unien. First Annual Report, 1926. New York. 16 pp. 


Describes the activities of the first year of the Students’ International Union, 
an organisation already grouping students of 35 nationalities with headquarters 
in Geneva. These activities included lectures and discussions on international 
topics. Some of the addresses were given by officials of the International Labour 
Office and of the Secretariat of the League of Nations. The pamphlet also com- 
prises the treasurer’s report, a list of members and contributors, and the by-laws of 
the Union. 


Union Panamericana. Organizacién internacional de la higiene y obras humani- 
larias. Salud publica y puericultura, Boletin, No. 14. Washington, 1926. 11 pp. 


Pamphlet on the international organisation of hygiene and welfare work. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


AUSTRALIA 


Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statisties. Census of the Commonwealth 
of Australia taken for the night between 3 and 4 April 1921. Part XIV. Dwellings. 
Territories. (a) Internal Territories: Federal Capita! Territory, Northern Territory. 
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(b) External Territories: Papua, New Guinea (Mandated Territory), Norfolk Island. 
Melbourne, 1925. Pp. 1691-1710. 2s. 6d. 


League of Nations. Fifth Assembly, 1 September to 2 October 1924. Report of 
the Australian Delegation. Melbourne, 1925. 89 pp. 2s. 3d. 


Northern Territory Development and Administration. Report. By Sir George 
Bucuanan, K.C.1.E. Melbourne, 1925. 25 pp. and maps. 1s. 3d. 


TASMANIA 
Friendly Societies: Report of the Statistician for the year 1924. Hobart, 1925. 
21 pp. 


CANADA 

Department of Labour. Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada 1920 to 1925. 
Wages and Hours of Labour, Report No. 9. Reprinted from the Labour Gazette, 
January 1926. Ottawa, 1926. 45 pp. 


Report of Provincial Royal Commission on Coal Mining Industry in Nova Scotia. 
Reprinted by the Department of Labour and issued as a supplement to the Labour 
Gazette, January 1926. Ottawa, 1926. 31 pp. 

The investigation of the Commission covers a wide range of subjects, including 
conditions of labour, housing and welfare and the financial organisation and man- 
agement of the coal mining industry. For the securing of better relations between 
employers and workers the Commission recommend frank and open acceptance 
of the men’s union by the employers. The men are advised that unity and strength 
can be established within their union only if they are prepared to repose confidence 
in their appointed leaders and give them greater continuity of authority. 

The Commission is of opinion that, for the future, fluctuations of wages should 
be in accordance with the ability of the industry to pay and that the necessary 
facts for such a system of wage regulation should be available to workers as well 
as to employers. The system of deductions from men’s wages of any amounts 
except those for items connected with the men’s employment or in relation to 
interests in respect of which the employers are making joint contributions with 
the men is considered unsatisfactory. 

Long walks from the pit bottom to the place of work should be avoided as far as 
possible by a development of the system of mechanical] transport. Ownership by 
the employers of the houses in which miners live is considered undesirable. For 
purposes connected with the social well-being, recreation and conditions of living 
of workers in or about coal mines and with mining education and research, the 
Commission recommends the constitution of a special fund raised by contributions 
from the Government and the employers. 


Department of Trade and Commerce. Dominion Bureau of Statistics. General 
Statisties Branch. Annual Review of Employment in Canada, 1925. Ottawa, 1926. 


11 pp. 


MANITOBA 


Department of Education. Report for the year ending 30 June 1925. Winnipeg, 
1925. 94 pp. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Ministerstvo soeialni péee. Soupis Zarizeni socialni péce o mladez o republice 
ceskoslovenské. Prague, 1925. 212 pp. 


Publication issued by the Ministry of Social Welfare giving full information 
on the institutions for child welfare in Czechoslovakia, hospitals, homes, vocational 
guidance bureaux, public health institutions, dispensaries of the Masaryk Anti- 
tubercular League and other establishments for sick children. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


City of Leeds Education Department. Education Committee. Report to the Cily 
Council on Education for year ended 31 July 1925. Leeds. 48 pp. 
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Foreign Offiee. League of Nations. Sixth Assembly. Report of the British Dele- 
gates to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 1925. Miscellaneous No. 1 (1926). 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 40 pp. 9d. 


——- League of Nations. Thirty-seventh Session of the Council. Report by the 
Rt. Hon. Sir Austen CHAMBERLAIN, K.G., M.P., British Representative. Miscel- 
laneous No. 2 (1926). London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 23 pp. 6d. 


Medical Research Couneil. Industrial Fatigue Research Board. <A Contribution 
to the Study of the Human Factor in the Causation of Accidents. By E. M. NEWBOLD, 
B.A. Report No. 34. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. v + 74 pp. 5s. 


A Study in Vocational Guidance carried out by the Industrial Fatigue 
Research Board and the National Institute of Industrial Psychology. Report No. 33. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 106 pp. 


Mines Department. Miners’ Welfare Fund. Fourth Report of the Committee 
appointed by the Board of Trade to Allocate the Fund, 1925. London, H.M. Station- - 
ery Office, 1926. 66 pp. 2s. 6d. 


SCOTLAND 


Seottish Edueation Department. Reports, efc., issued in 1924-25. London and 
Edinburgh, H.M. Stationery Office, 1925. 12s. 6d. 


NIGERIA 


The Nigeria Handbook 1925. Containing Statistical and General Information 
respecting the Colony and Protectorate. Sixth edition. Compiled in the Chief Secre- 
tary’s Office. Lagos, C.M.S. Bookshops ; London, Crown Agents for the Colonies, 
1925. 405 pp. 


ITALY 


Commissariato generale dell’Emigrazione. Condizioni giuridiche per l’esercizio 
delle professtoni nei diversi paesi. Rome, 1926. 79 pp. 

Results of an inquiry, instituted by the Italian General Emigration Department, 
into the legal conditions under which the learned professions may be exercised by 
foreigners in various countries. 


Uffieio Municipale di Statistiea (Milano). Annuario Statistico per gli anni 1922 
e 1923. Part 1. Milan, 1925. 


Statistical year book for 1922 and 1923 (part 1), issued by the Municipal 
Statistical Office of Milan. 


NETHERLANDS 
NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 


Department of Agriculture, Industry and Commeree. Central Statistieal Offiee. 
Cost of Living of the Native Population in Java and Madura 1920-1924. Publica- 
tion No. 31. Weltevreden, 1926. 21 pp., graphs. FI. 0.75. 

This bulletin gives index numbers of the cost of living of the native population 
in Java and Madura. In determining the weights used in the calculations the 
aggregate expenditure method has been adopted. The bulletin is published in 
Dutch and contains a summary in English. 


POLAND 


Ministerstwo Reform Rolnyeh. Reform Rolne w Europie srodkowej po wojnie 
swiatowej. By Dr. Adam Rose. Warsaw, 1925. 276 pp. 


Dr. Rose, a former official of the International Labour Office, gives in this close 
and well-documented study a comparative analysis of post-war legislation on 
agrarian reform in the Central European countries, excluding Poland. He deals 
with Germany, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary, Roumania, Esthonia, Lithuania, 
and Latvia. His book is designed to furnish data facilitating discussion of the 
Polish law on agrarian reform. 
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The author first considers the conditions under which reform has been effected 
in the various countries reviewed, i.e. the pre-war agrarian system from both the 
social and political standpoints. He then examines in some detail the laws re- 
lating to the transformation of the system. Finally, he deals with the principal 
problems involved: reservation of cultivable land, its utilisation, assistance granted 
to settlers, and the consolidation of the recently introduced agrarian system. 

The appendices include the text of important laws, a list of the principal laws 
and decrees on agrarian reform promulgated in the countries considered, and a list 
of sources. 


ROUMANIA 


Ministerul Muneii, Cooperatiei si Asigurarilor Sociale. Directia generala a 
Muneii. Direetia de Studii si Statistiea. Durata muncii in principalele intreprinderi 
industriale dintara. Bucarest, 1926. 90 pp. 

This study on hours of work in the chief industrial undertakings in Roumania, 
published by the General Labour Directorate, is in two parts. The first supplies 
information on the present position and data relating to existing legislation ; the 
second contains statistical tables. 


SPAIN 


Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria. Direeceién general de Trabajo y 
Aeeién social. Negoeiado de Conflietos y Crisis de Trabajo : Conciliacién y Arbitraje, 
Estadistica de las Huelgas. Memoria de 1923. Madrid, 1925. 208 pp. 

Report on industrial disputes in Spain during 1923, their causes, duration, and 
results, 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Report of Cost of Living Committee, 1925. Cape Town, Cape Times Limited, 
Government Printers, 1925. 55 pp., graph. 4s. 

One of the main tasks of the Committee was to determine the expenditure re- 
quired to maintain, in industrial areas, on an average regimen and ona minimum 
regimen, a civilised standard of living for a typical family consisting of man, wife 
and three children. In order to secure information as to actual standards of 
living, a family budget enquiry was conducted, the results of which are given in 
the Report. After examining these data and also the results of various enquiries 
into standards of living conducted in South Africa and other countries, the Com- 
mittee reached the conclusion that the cost of maintaining a family consisting of 
husband, wife and three children living on an average regimen in industrial areas is 
about £27 16s. 9d. per month. The cost of a minimum regimen in the 9 principa 
towns may be taken as ranging from £90 to £110 per annum. 

Among other questions on which the Committee reported are the extent to 
which the Union of South Africa depends on imported food and the consumption 
of staple commodities by various classes of the community. 


NATAL 


Education Department. Report of the Superintendent of Education for the year 
1924. Pietermaritzburg, Die Natalse Nasionale Pers, 1925. 101 pp. 6s. 1d. 


UNITED STATES 


Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Séatis- 
ical Abstract of the United States, 1924, No. 47. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 
1925. xvii -+ 824 pp. $1. 


Department of Labour. Children’s Bureau. Administration of Child Labour 
Laws. Part 5. Standards applicable to the Administration of Employment Certificate 
Systems. By Helen Sumner Woopsury. Publication No. 133. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1924. vim -+ 227 pp. 25 cents. 

The author discusses the best methods of enforcing child labour laws and attempts 
to show how enforcement might be standardised. No attempt is made to deal 
with standards which should be attained ; instead, attention is concentrated on 
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those actually adopted. The requirements for obtaining employment certificates 
(age, physical requirements, educational requirements, and the like) are considered 
at length, and a chart summarises the provisions of the State laws which relate to 
these matters. 


—— ——~- Child Dependency in the District of Columbia. An interpretation of 
data concerning dependent children under the care of public and privale agencies. 
By Emma O. LunpDBERG and Mary E. Mitgurn. Publication No. 140. Washington; 
Govt. Printing Office, 1924. vu + 160 pp. 20 cents. 


The study is based upon data concerning dependent children under the care of 
the Board of Children’s Guardians of the District of Columbia, and of private 
institutions. The methods of official and private agencies are also dealt with, 
and the development of child-welfare work in the District of Columbia. 


-—— ——— Fosler-Home Care for Dependent Children. Publication No. 136. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1924. v + 275 pp. 30 cents. 


This report consists of 11 articles by specialists in the particular aspects of the 
problems they discuss. These problems, which in most cases are dealt with in 
more than one article, cover the placing of children, the various types of homes, 
special questions connected with homes, safeguarding health, relation between 
social work and child care, and State supervision of placing-out agencies. Appen- 
dices give the conclusions and resolutions of Conferences, selections from official 
and other reports, and a bibliography. 


—— —— Juvenile Courts at Work. Publication No. 141. Washington, Govt- 
Printing Office, 1925. v -+ 323 pp. 45 cents. 


The report is based on a study of the organisation and methods of work of ten 
juvenile courts, in different parts of the United States, serving cities with a popula- 
tion of more than 100,000 but less than 1,000,000. It is directed primarily towards 
discovering successful methods of juvenile court work. 


———- —-—— Laws relating to Interstate Placement of Dependent Children. Publi- 
cation No. 139. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1924. 32 pp. 10 cents. 


Contains the texts of State ‘laws regulating the “ importation and expor- 
tation ” of dependent children, and a chart which shows these laws in a tabular 
form and permits of easy comparison. Legislation of 1924 is included so far as it 
was available at the time of going to press. Realisation of the need for such laws 
is of recent origin and is not yet general in the United States. The first law of the 
kind was enacted in Michigan in 1887 ; Indiana, Illinois, and Minnesota passed laws 
in 1899 that were for many years regarded as models for legislation on the subject. 
Interest in this type of legislation appears to be increasing, and 28 States now have 
such laws. 


——— -—— Vocational Guidance and Junior Placement. Twelve Cities in the 
United States. Children’s Bureau Publication No. 149; Employment Service 
Publication A. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1925. x11 + 440 pp. 65 cents. 


A study prepared by the Industrial Division of the Children’s Bureau in col- 
laboration with the Junior Division of the United States Employment Service. 
The plan for the study was discussed by a considerable number of teachers and 
other persons experienced in vocational guidance including the members of the 
board of trustees of the National Vocational Guidance Association for the year 1921- 
1922. A questionnaire was sent to all towns with a population of 10,000 or over ; 
258 towns, or 42 per cent. of those replying, reported that some form of vocational 
guidance had been instituted in the public school system or in connection with it. 
In twelve towns only, however, had vocational guidance work assumed sufficient 
importance to merit special attention. The staff engaged in the preparation of 
this study visited eleven of these tweive towns. Their report is arranged in two 
parts. The first reviews, from a general standpoint, the various problems connected 
with vocational guidance in the United States, grouping them under the following 
heads: (1) school organisation and curricula in relation to vocational guidance ; 
(2) mental measurements as an aid to guidance and placement ; (3) school counsel- 
ling in relation to vocational guidance ; (4) child labour laws and their enforce- 
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ment in relation to vocational guidance ; (5) placement ; (6) study of occupations 
and industries for use in vocational guidance. 

The second part describes the position as regards vocational guidance in the 
following twelve cities: Boston, New York, Chicago, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, Seattle, Rochester, Atlanta, Providence, and Oakland. 

The appendix contains information on the Junior Division of the Employment 
Service of the Department of Labour. The volume includés numerous forms and 
charts used in various vocational guidance institutions, schools, etc. 


NEW YORK 


Department of Labour. Bureau of Women in Industry. Vacation Policies in 
Manufacturing Industries. Special Bulletin No. 138. New York, 1925. 23 pp. 


This brochure is the outcome of an enquiry addressed to 2,000 factories of 
various types in the State of New York employing more than 50 workers, to which 
1,500 replies were received. The report is based on these replies, and distinguishes 
between office workers, foremen, and production workers, including both men and 
women. 

Statistics are given showing the extent to which the practice of giving holidays 
with pay to factory workers has been adopted, length of holiday, and period of 
service required ; other information regarding workers’ holidays and the experience 
of employers is also supplied. The appendices include the questionnaire originally 
sent to employers on which the report is based. 


HON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Albreeht, F. and Wilhelmi, Dr. Die produktive Erwerbslosenfirsorge. Bacherei 
des Arbeitsrechts, Neue Folge, Band 1. Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 1926. 250 pp. 

The growing importance in Germany of unemployment relief measures de- 
scribed as “ productive ’’ and the complex nature of the recent legal provisions 
relating thereto make this commentary, by two such eminent authorities on the 
subject as Mr. Albrecht and Dr. Wilhelmi, particularly valuable. After an histori- 
cal study of the relief measures referred to and their development, the work gives, 
for each article of the Jaws in force, a detailed commentary with examples of their 
application and, in the appendix, the text of decrees — some of great importance 
—- issued by the various German States in this connection. 


Beranek, Josef. Zamestnanecky podil na zisku hornickych podniku a bdnsti 
trizenci. Prague, Ustredi banskych revirnich rad, 1926. 39 pp. 

The author deals with the much discussed question of the part allocated by law 
to the higher grade staff in the distribution of profits of mining enterprises in 
Czechoslovakia (Article 13 of Act No. 143/1920 and paragraph 7 of Article 19 of 
Act No. 144/1920). 


Anteil der Ardeitnehmer am Reingewinne der Bergbaubetriebe und die 
Bergbauangestellten. Prague, Zentralstelle der Revierrate in Bergbau, 1926. 48 pp. 
Translation in German of the above. 


Berger, Dr. E. Arbeiismarktpolitik. Sammlung Géschen, Band 928. Berlin and 
Leipzig, Walter de Gruyter and Co., 1926. 150 pp. 

The economic upheaval which followed the war and the resulting unemploy- 
ment crisis demonstrate the growing importance of a methodical organisation of the 
labour market. It is the principles of such an organisation which Dr. Berger 
attempts to outline in this book. He makes a distinction between the usual meas- 
ures adopted to combat unemployment and the special measures prompted by 
unemployment of exceptional scope or duration; in the first category he puts 
placing of workers, vocational guidance, and the placement of apprentices ; in the 
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second, measures governing the engagement and discharge of workers in periods of 
crisis, the distribution of available work, the creation of relief centres and migra- 
tion. A special chapter is devoted to unemployment relief and insurance. An 
historical] introduction and the statistical data given add to the interest of the work, 
which deals not only with labour market conditions in Germany but also with those 
in other countries. 


Berger, Dr. and Donau, W. Arbeilsnachweisgesetz. Second edition. Berlin, 
J. H. W. Dietz Nachfolger, 1924. 424 pp. 

The authors’ commentary on the German law of 22 July 1922 on the placing 
of workers, the first edition of which appeared at the end of 1922, has in the present 
edition, issued at the end of 1924, been considerably revised and completed. In 
addition to a detailed exposition of the different clauses of the Act and their appli- 
cation, it gives the text of a number of measures. promulgated by the different 
German States relating to their administration. 


Carpenter, Niles. Relative Population Densities and Immigration Policy of the 
United States. University of Buffalo Studies, Vol. IV, No. 1, February 1925. Mono- 
graphs in Sociology, No. 1. Published under the direction of the Committee on 
Publications of the Roswell Park Publication Fund. 23 pp. 


The author of this short study examines the relative population densities of the 
principa) countries of the world and comes to the conclusion that, although the 
United States possesses a climatic endowment which is among the best in the world, 
it has a population density which is very much below that of similarly circum- 
stanced countries. The restrictive immigration policy opposes a fundamental and 
irrepressible tendency on the part of the populations of those countries to improve 
their conditions by migrating to the United States. This is bound to re-act un- 
favourably upon the social and economic welfare of those people and to arouse their 
resentment, and they are more than likely to take measures to break down that 


policy. 


Cole, G. D. H. <A Short History oj the British Working Class Movement 1789- 


1925. Vol. I. 1789-1848. London, Allen and Unwin and the Labour Publishing 
Company, 1925. vi + 192 pp. 

“* The three great sections of the working class movement —- the trade unions, 
the co-operative societies, and the political organisations — are but three aspects 
of one single endeavour, ”’ writes Mr. Cole, “ deriving their strength from a common 
necessity and a common inspiration, and, though their paths at times diverge, 
making for a common goal.” Studies of particular phases and periods fail, he 
contends, to make clear this community of purpose, and the object of his short 
history of the British working-class movement is to provide a general survey of 
its political as well as.its industrial and co-operative aspects. The first volume 
carries the reader from 1789 down to 1848 and concludes with a chapter on the 
conditions of the workers in the first half of the nineteenth century. 


Comité eentral industriel de Belgique. Enquéte sur les effets de la loi du 14 juin 
1921 instituant la journée de huit heures et la semaine de quarante-huil heures. Rapport, 
Brussels, Société anonyme M. Weissenbruch, 1925. 694 pp. 


Pursuant to the debate on hours of work in the Chamber of Representatives, 
February 1924, which led to the rejection of both the Moyersoen Bill and the pro- 
posals of Mr. Devéze for the amendment of the Act of 14 June 1921, the Belgian 
Government set up a committee to enquire into the results of the application of the 
law instituting the eight-hour day and forty-eight-hour week. This committee, 
which began its investigations in May 1924, appointed three sub-committees to 
deal with the following questions: national production, output, and equipment ; 
effect on unemployment and labour migration ; effect on the moral and intellec- 
tual life of the working population. Questionnaires bearing on these points were 
sent te manufacturers, employers’ and workers’ organisations, etc. 

The Belgian Industrial Federation forwarded to the Department of Industry, 
Labour and Social Welfare, from September to December 1924, the replies received 
from affiliated organisations or firms, These replies are embodied in the present 
— published as a supplement to the Bulletin of the Federation of 4 November 

925. 
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The following passage is quoted from the gencral considerations set forth in 
the report : 

** The data furnished are varied in character ; certain organisations have been 
able to make a close and exhaustive study and to furnish numerous comparisons ; 
others have had perforce to limit their replies to statements unsupporicd by numeri- 
cal data. The general impression conveyed is that of widely varying conditions 
rendering particularly difficult the task of arriving at definite conclusions for indus- 
try as a whole. It is only when the Committee has brought together the fullest 
information obtainable that a successful attempt in this direction will be possible. 

** In these circumstances the Industrial Federation has confined itself to making, 
for each question or group of closely related questions, a short analysis embodying 
passages from the replies furnished. ” 

The Federation states that the replies considered in the report relate to indus- 
tries employing three-quarters of the total number of workers engaged by affiliated 
firms. 


Confederazione generale del Lavoro. Resoconto stenografico ed atli del XI Con- 
gresso della resistenza VI della Confederazione generale del Lavoro, Milano, 10-2:: 
Dicembre 1924, Milan. 214 pp. 


Proceedings of the Congress of the Italian General Confederation of Labour 
held in Milan, 10-13 December 1924. 


Delion, Mareel. Le trade-unionisme en Angleterre depuis 1914. Paris, !.es Presses 
universitaires de France, 1926. 123 pp. 


The first part of this study, which is introductory, is devoted to the structure 
of trade unions in Great Britain ; in the second the author considers the various 
factors which contribute towards their power, membership, financial resources, etc. 
In a third he examines the occupational and social problems of the British working 
classes at the present day and the organisations set up with a view to furthering 


co-operation between employers and workers. In the last part of the book Mr. 
Delion deals with the political and international activities of the unions. 


Deutseher Genossenschaftsverband. Jahrbuch fiir 1924. XX VI. Jahrgang(614.) 
Folge des Jahresberichts), herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. Philipp Str1n, Berlin, 1925. 
90 pp. 

Report of the German Co-operative Union for 1924. No report was published 
for the years 1922 and 1923. 


Mitteilungen iiber den 62. Genossenschaftstag des Deutschen Genossenschafts 
verbandes zu Freudenstadt i Wiirttemberg vom 8. bis 12. September 1925, Berlin, 
1925. 281 pp. 

Report of the sixty-second Congress of the German Co-operative Union held at 
Freudenstadt, 8-12 September 1925. 


Deutseher Holzarbeiterverband. Protokoll des 14. ordentlichen Verbandstages des 
Deutschen. Holzarbeiterverbandes, abqchalten zu Stuttgart vom 18. bis 22. August 
1925. Berlin, 1925. 389 pp. 

Proceedings of the fourteenth Congress of the German Wood Workers’ Union 
held at Stuttgart, 16-22 August 1925. 


Deutscher Textilarbeiterverband. Akkordlohn-Bestimmungen in den wichtigsten 
Tarifvertragen der deutschen Textilindustrie. Nach dem Stande von Ende 1925. 


Berlin. 127 pp. 
Clauses relating to piece-work wage rates in the principal collective agreements 
in the German textile industry at the end of 1925. 


—— Stand der Tariflihne Ende Dezember 1925 in den wichligsten Branchen und 
Bezirken der deutschen Textilindustrie. Berlin. 62 pp. 


Statistics of wages in the textile industry in Germany, December 1925. 
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Ecole des Sciences sociales et politiques de Lille. Portraiis de catholiques sociaur. 
Conférences données en 1924-25. Paris, Editions Spes, 1925. 222 pp. 9 frs. 

A series of lectures delivered during 1924-1925 at the Lille School of Social and 
Political Science, and relating to the social work of prominent Catholics. The 
book should appeal to all interested in the trend of ideas, theories, and events.' 


Ellwood, Charles A. The Psychology of Human Society. An Introduction to 
Sociological Theory. New York and London, Appleton and Co., 1925. xvi + 495 pp. 


The concepts and problems which Mr. Ellwood regards as fundamental in socio- 
logical theory were outlined in his former works, more especially in his Introduction 
to Social Psychology ; they are further developed in the present volume. The prob- 
lems which it attempts to solve are sociological rather than psychological. The 
first three chapters are a general introduction to the subject. The central theories 
of the book are discussed in Chapters IV to VIII, and the remaining chapters de- 
velop these theories with reference to special problems. A list of references for 
the use of students is appended to each chapter. 


Europa Year Book 1926, An annual survey of European Politics, Art, and 
Literature, a European Who’s Who and Directory, and a Statistical Review of 
Europe. Edited by Michael Farsman, Ramsay Murrand Hugh F.Sprenper. London, 
Europa Publishing Company and George Routledge and Sons. xxvit + 626 pp. 


The wide scope of this new publication is indicated in the sub-title. The first 
section “ A European Survey ”’ is a frank and impartial effort on the part of public 
men, scholars, and other leaders of public opinion in their respective countries to 
interpret the problems confronting Europe to-day. Among the forty-nine articles 
on various subjects which it includes, special mention may be made of those on 
** Refugee Problems since the War’”’, by F. Nansen ;“*,The Organisation of the 
League of Nations’, by H. Wilson Harris ; “ Italy and the League ’’, by Mario 
Borsa ; “* The International Labour Organisation ”, by E. J. Paevan ; * The Pro- 
gress of Financial Reconstruction in Europe ”’, by Sir Arthur Satter, K.C.B. ; 
** Currency and Exchanges’, by R. G. Hawrrey; “ European Trade Unionism : 
Position and Prospects ’”’, by G. D. H. Cour ; ** The Mood of Labour in Great Brit - 
ain”’, by H. N. BrattsForp; “ The Labour and Socialist Movement in France ”’: 
by Jean Lonauert ; “‘ The Trade Union Movement in Italy ’”’, by Angiolo Casrint , 
** Movements of Wages and the Cost of Living in Europe”, by J. W. Nrxown ; 
* Unemployment in Europe during 1925’, by Dr. Oskar WeIGERT; “* Unemploy- 
ment : its Causes and Remedies ”’, by E. M. H. Lioyp ; “‘ The Crisis of Capitalism ”’, 
by Professor M. J. Bonn; “* The Economic Situation in Europe’’, by Louis 
Loucneur ; “‘ Co-operation in International Statistics ’’, by A. L. Bow.ey ; “ Inter- 
national Education ”’, by A. Zimmern ; “ The Progress of Technique as a Social 
Factor”’, by G. A. JoHNston. | 

Part II, which lists the leading personalities of Europe at the present day, 
indicating the institutions with which they are most prominently connected, 
should prove a valuable and convenient source of reference. An index of persons 
at the end of the book is a useful addition. 

A review of current European history is given in the third part of the volume, 
which includes a statistical survey for each country and studies of European con- 
stitutions, the latter contributed by Dr. H. Finer. 

Part IV consists of “ A Statistical Abstract of Economic and Social Conditions ’’, 
planned and carried out by Mr. E. M. H. Litoyp and Miss W. A. Evin. Its object 
is to furnish not disconnected statistics relating to individual countries, but a 
picture of the more striking economic developments of Europe as a whole; it is 
accordingly constructed on a strictly comparative basis. An introductory chap- 
ter on the evidence of statistics and the progress of economic recovery, by Mr. 
E. M. H. Lioyp, is followed by a series of chapters dealing with various subjects, 
including population, emigration and immigration, occupations and vital statistics, 
agricultural statistics, production and trade, labour conditions (summary of hours 
of labour in the principal European countries, fluctuations in real and in money 
wages in the principal European towns, unemployment statistics, and trade union 
membership), and financial statistics. 

A short bibliography of works of the year dealing with outstanding European 
problems completes this interesting volume. 
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Freimiiller, Dr. E. Die wirtschaftliche und soziale Stellung der Beamtin in der 
Schweiz. Berne, Buchdrucherei Emil Sieber, 1925. 123 pp. 

The author examines the position of women employees in public services in 
Switzerland, the Secretariat of the League of Nations, the International Labour 
Office, and in industrial and commercial undertakings. A large number of com- 
parative tables accompanies the text. Dr. Freimiller also considers the machinery 
instituted for safeguarding the moral and material interests of the staff. 


Frutiger, Hans. Von der Entstehung und dem Wesen der psychologischen Eignungs- 
prifungen. Sonderabdruck aus der Schweizerischen Post-, Zoll- und Telegraphen- 
Zeitung. Burgdorf, S. Hallen. 99 pp. 


Contribution to the study of psychotechnique and its application in the Swiss 
postal service. 


Fuchs, Dr. Johannes. Wichtige Gegenwartsfragen des Arbeitsrechts. Mannheim, 
J. Bensheimer, 1925. 104 pp. 

Two of the legal questions concerning labour dealt with in this work affect the 
daily life of the factory ; they are : the right of personal search at the entry to the 
factory and the verification of the probity of the worker at the time of his engage- 
ment. The three other questions dealt with are of purely legal interest. 


Fuss, Henri. Le recrutement et le placement des travailleurs étrangers. Reprint 
from Progrés social (quarterly review of the Belgian Association on Unemployment), 
March 1926. Brussels. 15 pp. 

In this report, submitted to the International Association on Unemployment, 
the author examines under what conditions the recruiting and placing of foreign 
labour should be effected to safeguard the interests of both countries of emigration 
and immigration and the private interests of the workers engaged. The pamphlet 
gives the text of the resolutions adopted by the Association after discussion of the 
report. 


George, Henry. Progrés et pauvreté. Enquéte sur la cause des crises industrielles 
et de l’accroissement de la misére au milieu de l’accroissement de la richesse. Le reméde- 
Translated from the English by P. L. LE Monnier. Publications of the Ligue pout 
la réforme fonciére. Paris, Félix Alcan ; Brussels, F. Larcier, 1925. x1 + 533 pp 


Translation of the well-known work Progress and Poverty, first published in 1880. 


Giese, Dr. Fritz. Handbuch psychotechnischer Eignungsprifungen. Handbuch 
der Arbeitswissenschaft, Band IV. Halle, Carl Marhold Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1925 
870 pp. 

Considerable additions have been made to this second and revised edition of 
the author’s study on vocational aptitudes of adults (Eignungsprajungen an 
Erwachsene). The book, which supplies a widely felt need, is the result of personal 
investigation and specially designed for practicians. Dr. Giese has studied the 
application of psychotechnics in industry and vocational guidance in different 
parts of Germany, and gives the result of his personal observations as well as a 
technical exposition of the subject. ° 

The volume is in three parts. The first is devoted to a study of the methods 
and tests applied in the examination of different psychical functions, and attrib- 
utes a great importance to their use in industry ; it is in two sections, the first deal- 
ing with general diagnosis, the second with methods of occupational selection. 

In the second part of the book Dr. Giese deals in turn with symptoms permit- 
ting the identification of different psychophysical types, the application of psycho- 
analysis in industrial psychology and the diagnosis of character. 

The third part is concerned with the relation between theory and practice and 
the various factors which may interfere with experiments, means of contro}, and 
organisation. 

Some 365 illustrations and a copious bibliography are included. 


Goodrieh, Carter. The Miners’ Freedom. A study of the working life in a chang- 
ing industry. The Amherst Books, Second Series. Boston, Marshall Jones Com- 
pany, 1925. xs + 189 pp. 
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Hajn, Dr. A. Rocenka ceskoslovenské republiky 1925. Prague, C. Narodni demo- 
kracie, 1926. 364 pp. 30 Czech crowns. 

This almanac contains statistical data and other information relating to politi- 
cal, social and economic life in Czechoslovakia; it also records the principal 
events during 1925. Among the special articles included may be mentioned those 
contributed by Mr. Slavik on the League of Nations during 1924-1925, and by Mr. 
Teltsik on the International Labour Organisation. 


Hammond, J. L. and Hammond, Barbara. The Rise of Modern Industry. 
London, Methuen and Co., 1925. x1 + 280 pp. 

The fundamental changes in the commercial system which preceded and pre- 
pared the industrial revolution and the social conditions of that time find in the 
authors of this book two very able exponents. Reference to the history of Rome 
and of Italy during the period when Venice exercised her sway furnishes, in the 
first part, an interesting comparison between the commercial methods and possi- 
bilities of that epoch and those in the Europe of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. A survey of contemporary events and of the differences between the 
state of England and France discloses the reasons that made the former a more 
favourable theatre for the development of mechanical invention and the resulting 
revolution in industry. 

In the second part, the authors describe different aspects of the industrial revo- 
lution, changes in transport, the gradual disappearance of the mediaeval village, 
the decline of the guilds, and the powerful impulse given to capitalist enterprise. 
A special chapter is devoted to the invention of the steam engine, while the changes 
which took place in the iron, pottery and cotton industries also receive special 
attention. 

The third part is devoted to the first social effects of the transition from a peas- 
ant to an industrial civilisation. The evils of the slave trade, the abuses resulting 
from the extensive use of child labour, and the inordinate passion for gain are shown 
in all their ugliness. The authors liken the violence and confusion which followed 
the discovery of America with the pillage which followed the Roman seizure of the 
Mediterranean. Lastly, they turn to the growth of a more humane and construc- 
tive spirit in England, the passing of the Factory Acts, the institution of the civil 
service and of the trade unions. 

The history of the industrial revolution in England and the study of its effects 
is carried down only to the middle of the nineteenth century, i.e. to the time when 
the alterations in English life had been made abundantly clear and the possible 
solutions of the problems created by the new conditions became apparent. 


Handwerkskammer zu Altona. Jahres- Bericht jar die Kalendjahre 1924 und 1926. 
100 pp. 

The first year book of the Altona Chamber of Arts and Crafts published since 
the war. It reviews the economic position of the Chamber, its organisation and 
activities, during the years 1924 and 1925. 


Hudson, Manley 0. The Fourth Year of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. Reprinted from the American Journal of International Law, Vol. XX, 
No. 1, January 1926. 32 pp. 


Innes, Kathleen E. How the League of Nations Works. Told for Young People 
London, The Hogarth Press, 1926. 64 pp. 1s. 6d. 

A little manual which should prove useful in the hands of teachers anxious to 
give the young an outline of the work of the League of Nations and the Internation- 
al Labour Office. The information it contains is selected with care and clearly 
presented. 


Tnui, Kiyo Sue. The Unsolved Problem of the Pacific. A Survey of International 
Contacts, especially in Frontier Communities, with special emphasis upon California, 
and an Analytic Study of the Johnson Report to the House of Representatives. The 
Japan Times, 1925. 618 pp. 

This book is divided into two main parts. The first part, under the title of 
“ Group Contacts at Frontiers ”’, contains a general examination of the question of 
international relationships — particularly in those countries where there is a minor- 
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ity element (either race or nationality) — with special reference to the existence 
of oriental minorities in some of the countries surrounding the Pacific Ocean. This 
section of the book is, in the author’s words, “ intended to be a philosophical 
sequence of inter-group contact ’’. 

_ The second part contains an analysis of the present situation as regards the 
immigration of Japanese subjects into the United States and the treatment of 
those Japanese who are already there ; it includes a statement of the Japanese 
attitude on these problems. The author deals with the matter from the inter- 
national and legal points of view, and, in a chapter on Americanisation and 
assimilation, from the social and biological points of view. 

Mr. Inui, in a concluding chapter, states that Japan, realising that mass con- 
tact between two groups is not desirable, has never encouraged the emigration of 
a large number of her people, especially of her labourers. She recognises that each 
nation is the guardian of its own destiny and preserver of its own culture and, in 
particular, that a high standard of living is one of the sacred national heritages to 
which a nation is entitled, provided it does not purposely injure its neighbour there- 
by. What Japan objects to in present circumstances is discrimination based on 
race or nationality, either in the application of immigration laws or in the treat- 
ment of aliens already in the country. 

There is a long appendix to the book containing extracts from treaties, laws 
(passed both in Japan and in the United States), official declarations, and cor- 
respondence exchanged between the Japanese and United States Governments. 


Irish Labour Party and Trade Union Congress. Labour’s Policy on Education. 
Being the Report of a Special Committee of the National Executive of the Irish 
Labour Party and Trade Union Congress. Dublin, 1925. 24 pp. 6d. 


Jastrzebski, Wincenty. Organizacja Pracy Fizycznej. Publications of the In- 
stytut Gospodarstwa Spolecznego. Warsaw, Central depot Ksiegarnia Robotnicza, 
1926. 168 pp. 


The Social Institute of Warsaw, which has already published a series of impor- 
tant works on social questions, has recently issued the above study by Mr. Jastr- 
zebski on the organisation of work in factories. The author considers his subject, 
not, like most writers dealing with similar questions, from the point of view of the 
best means to obtain a maximum output, but from the workers’ standpoint. In 
his opinion the main object of scientific management should be to spare the human 
agent, to promote industrial hygiene, and to obtain from the worker the same out- 
put with less effort and fatigue. 


Kallee, Dr. A. and Gros, Dr. P. Zahlenanhang, Ergdnzungen und Stichwort- 
verzeichnis zum Taschenbuch des Arbeitsrechts. Stuttgart, Verlag fir Wirtschaft 
und Recht, 1926. 458 pp. 


This is the first of the appendices published by the authors of the Taschenbuch 
des Arbeitsrechts (see Review, Vol. XIII, No. 1, Jan. 1926, p. 147) to keep the work 
up to date. This volume brings the information given down to 15 January 1926. 


Landesverband Luxemburger Eisenbahner. Jahrbuch des Luxemburger Eisen- 
bahners 1926. 1. Jahrgang. Luxemburg, 1926. 414 pp. 

First issue of the year book of the Luxemburg National Federation of Rail- 
waymen. 


Lehfeldt, Dr. Bernhardt. -Die Erwerbslosenfarsorge. Zweite, vollstandig neu- 
bearbeitete Auflage. Berlin, Carl Heymanns Verlag, 1925. vi +- 484 pp. 


Among the mass of commentaries published during recent years on the legisla- 
tive measures relating to unemployment relief enacted in Germany, the work of 
Dr. Lehfeldt, of the Federal Ministry of Labour, is undoubtedly one of the most 
complete and most carefully prepared. Each paragraph of the principal Act of 
16 February 1924 and the various orders regulating its application is the subject 
of a close analysis. Special chapters are devoted respectively to “ productive 
assistance ” and statistics relating to unemployment relief. The work also includes 
the text of the administrative orders issued by the various German States, the text 
of the law on the placing of workers and, finally, that of the proposed law on com- 
pulsory unemployment insurance published at the end of 1925. An introductory 
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chapter gives a concise history of the development of unemployment relief since 
1918. 


Losovsky, A. Le mouvement syndical international avant, pendant et-apres la 
guerre. Paris, Internationale syndicale rouge, 1926. 301 pp. 10 frs. 

A study of the international trade union movement before, during and since 
the war, and a discussion of the policy of the Amsterdam International, and of the 
theory, aims and tactics of the Communist International. 


Mackintosh, W. A. Agricultural Co-operation in Western Canada. The Queen’s 
University Studies. Toronto, The Ryerson Press, 1925. 1x + 173 pp. 


The essential feature of this short economic history of the grain-growing areas 
of both Canada and the United States is the struggle of the isolated producer to 
enter the distant world maritet. It is this struggle, indeed, which created 
Western Canada and brought into being the farmers’ co-operative system which 
Dr. Mackintosh in this first complete study of the movement clearly describes. 

The Canadian farmers’ tte ra sprang from the farmers’ needs and took the 
form of an organisation to market the farm products in opposition to the interests 
of the middleman ; the first step consisted in bringing the federal and provincial 
governments to regulate the grain trade ; the second, in establishing farmer-owned 
or controlled grain elevators, the co-operative purchasing of supplies, and co- 
operative marketing.. The result was a co-operative system admirably combining 
local control with centralisation and of such power that the farmer made the 
iniddleman a servant rather thana master. From the point of view of production, 
this co-operative system is now perhaps the most important in existence to-day, 
controlling as it does the marketing of more than a quarter of the world’s wheat 
exports. 

Dr. Mackintosh sets out the rise of this movement clearly and directly, express- 
ing no opinions and carefully avoiding digressions into the politics or the per- 
sonalities of the movement. The work is a carefully documented economic study 
and will remain for some time the authority on the subject. An appendix deals 


with the Canadian wheat pools and chaptets are given on co-operation in wool, 
livestock, and grain marketing and on the co-operative purchasing movements. 


MaeLeod, John. Banks, Prices and Unemployment. London, Independent Labour 
Party Publication Department. 15 pp. 2d. 


A brief, simplified explanation of the trade cycle and the function of bank credit 
therein. 


Mahaim, Ernest. L’ Organisation permanente du Travail. Publication de l’Aca- 
démie de droit international, établie avec le concours de la Dotation Carnegie pour 
a Paix internationale. Paris, Librairie Hachette, 1925. 155 pp. 

Mr. Mahaim’s book is one of the most comprehensive studies yet published on 
the constitution and work of the International Labour Organisation. A founder 
of the International Association for Labour Legislation (1901), Belgian represen- 
tative on the Commission on International Labour Legislation at the Paris Confer- 
ence (1919), and now a Member of the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, Mr. Mahaim brings to the examination of his subject the knowledge and 
enlightened sympathy of a pioneer. He considers the problems -—— both present 
and future — which the Organisation has to face with the acumen of a jurist who 
has taken part in all the preliminary struggles. After an historical outline of inter- 
national labour legislation — essential, as he points out, to a right understanding 
of the origin, development and nature of the International Labour Organisation — 
he recalls the work achieved by the Commission at the Paris Conference and ana- 
lyses Part XIII of the Peace Treaty. Chapters IV and V deal respectively with 
the legal status of the Organisation and its competence, ‘‘ which ”’, he says, “ is 
extremely wide.... One is justified a priori in saying that everything which 
can be described as labour comes within the scope of the Organisation. ’’ Mr. Ma- 
haim then briefly outlines the characteristic teatures of the Organisation and exam- 
ines in greater detail its component parts: the Conference, the Governing Body, 
and the International Labour Office. The chapter devoted to the Office contains 
important excerpts from the reports of Mr, Albert Thomas to the Governing Body. 
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In the chapter describing the work achieved, Mr. Mahaim describes fully to the 
collection and dissemination of information. ‘ The Office issues publications of 
unquestionable value ’’, he declares. He then describes the work of the different 
sessions of the Conference, enumerating the Conventions, Recommendations, and 
Resolutions adopted. 

His conclusions, emanating as they do from one so highly qualified to judge, 
are encouraging. ‘“ It is cheering ’’, he writes, “‘ to watch the idea of labour Jegis- 
lation spread throughout the world and become more firmly established.... Con- 
siderations of nationality, race, colour and religion fade away before accidents, 
invalidity, disease, unemployment, old age, and poverty. States recognise the 
moral obligation of mutual help in the work of justice and humanity achieved 
through labour legislation. This idea now exists in all civilised countries and 
wili not perish. With the International Labour Organisation lies the credit for 
securing its realisation. ” 

Mr. Mahaim’s book should prove invaluable to all those desiring a thorough 
knowledge of the Organisation or an accurate idea of the scope of its work. It 
includes a bibliography. 


Mala, Anna. O rydelecné prdci zen. Prague, Kommunistické nakladatelstvi, 
1925. 82 pp. 4.50 Czech crowns. 


Short comparative studv of legislation affecting women workers and its appli- 
cation in Czechoslovakia and in Russia. 


MeGowan, Rev. R. A. Women and Indusiry. Washington, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, Social Action Department, 1925. 44 pp. 


The pamphlet combats the view of the extreme feminists in the United States 
that all special labour laws for women should be abolished. In Mr. McGowan’s 
opinion, facts seem to demand general protective legislation for women in industry, 
and at the same time to show the advisability of women joining the unions of their 
occupation, in order to protect themselves against both the rigidity of the laws, 


and injustices or inequalities which the law cannot reach. 


MeMillan, George. The Agricultural High School in Ontario. Toronto, Univer- 
sity Press, 1924. 129 pp. $1.60. 


The author is of the opinion that in Ontario there is need for “ a type of school 
which will receive the boys and girls from the elementary schools at about fourteen 
years of age, enable them to live at home, participate in the activities of the farm, 
and give them such instruction and training in agriculture and related sciences, 
English, civics, etc., as will render them vocationally and socially efficient .” 
It is the purpose of the book to examine the possibility of instituting such a system 
of education. 

The book also contains a description of existing vocational agricultural educa- 
tion in Ontario. Interesting notes on conditions in other countries, especially the 
United States, are given. 


Mess, H. A. Factory Legislation and its Administration, 1891-1924. Studies in 
Economics and Political Science, edited by the Director of the London School of 
Economics and Political Science, No. 84. London, P. S. King and Son, 1926. 
x11 + 228 pp. 12s. 6d. 


The: author regards the period 1888-1893 as a turning point in the history of 
British industrial legislation, since during these years trade unionism became a 
prominent and growing force in industrial development, women began to form 
trade unions, the first women factory inspectors were appointed, the first official 
International Labour Conference was held at Berlin, and, finally, modern science 
was brought to bear upon industrial conditions by means of a clause in the Factory 
Act of 1891, empowering the Home Secretary to make special rules for factories 
in which dangerous trades were carried on. 

After a brief survey of the early history of factory legislation — the reader is 
referied to the full account ‘given in Hutchins and Harrison’s History of Factory 
Legislation — the detailed story is taken up from the passing of the Act of 1891, 
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special prominence being given to the procedure by Departmental Order under 
the enabling clause mentioned above, which has resulted in the development of a 
series of elaborate codes for safety and hygiene in various industries. Chapters 
are devoted to the origin and growth of international action from the date of the 
first International Labour Conference to the enforcement of the law through the 
factory inspectorate and through other agents (local authorities, sanitary inspec- 
tors, certifving surgeons, local magistrates, etc.). The influence of trade union 
action and of joint industrial councils upon legislation and administration is 
also shown. A brief chronological table of events bearing upon industrial 
legislation from 1889 to 1923, and a bibliography (exclusive of publications issued 
prior to 1891, which are listed in Hutchins and Harrison’s History) are appended to 
the volume, the subject index of which shows traces of haste in its compilation. 


Molinari, Alessandro. Relazione sull’istituzione di un ufficio di orientamento pro- 
fessionale in Milano. Rome, Tip. F. Centenari S. A., 1926. 15 pp. 


After some general considerations on the importance of vocational guidance 
and the measures taken in this connection in various countries, the author outlines 
the plan of a vocational guidance office to be instituted at Milan. 


National Industrial Conference Board. Jndustrial-economic Conditions in the 
United States, January 1926. Bulletin No. 16. New York. 47 pp. 


~ The first part of the above survey is devoted to industry and trade, the second 
to labour and employment (labour supply, wages, hours of labour, and relations 
between employers and workers). 


National Library of Wales. A Bibliography of Robert Owen, the Socialist, 1771- 
1858. Second edition, revised and enlarged. Aberystwyth, National Library of 
Wales ; London, Humphrey Milford, 1925. vi 4-90 pp. 4s. 


National Safety Council. Proceedings of the Fourteenth Annual Safety Congress 
Ohio, 28 September to 2 October 1925. Part I. Industrial and General Sessions. 
Chicago, 1925. 1,154 pp. 


Nederlandseh Instituut voor Volkhuisvesting en Stedebouw en Groep Groot- 
Amsterdam. .Amsterdam’s Toekomstige Ontwikkeling. With an introduction by 
D. Hupia.(a) De Ontwikkelingvan Amsterdam West. By W.G. WITtTEVEEN, with notes 
by A. van der Sreur. (b) Het Stedebouwkundig Probleem van Amsterdam's Binnen- 
stad. By H. CLeyNpeERT. Haarlem, H. D. Tjeenk Willink en Zoon, 1926. 28 pp. and 
plan. 

Two articles on Amsterdam’s future development, published by the Netherlands 
Institute for Workers’ Dwellings and Town Planning: 


Payne, Arthur F. Organisation of Vocational Guidance. New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1925. xvi + 438 pp. 

Mr. Payne’s book is the outcome of a careful study of the literature of vocational 
guidance and of practical experience in the organisation of vocational guidance 
in schools, orphan asylums and settlement houses, and in the conduct of university 
classes devoted to the subject. It is designed for the use of school superintendents, 
principals, directors of vocational guidance systems, officials in employment offices, 
etc. It should also prove a useful manual for managers of the personnel department 
In industrial establishments. 

The author devotes the first chapters to the history and development of voca- 
tional guidance, the principles on which it is based, the forms adopted and, more 
especially, vocational guidance organisation as it exists in different types of school. 
He examines the factors which tend to predetermine a person’s career and some 
characteristics of the adolescent. A schedule of operations in a vocational gui- 
dance system follows, and emphasis is laid on the administrative aspect of the 
problem. Mr. Payne then considers the question of the collection and dissemina- 
tion of information on occupations, the aptitudes required, working conditions, 
etc., the sources from which such information may be obtained, and methods of 
examining candidates, devoting particular attention to psychological tests. Other 
chapters are given to abnormal behaviour cases, physical stigmata as an index of 
disability, and unsolved problems of vocational guidance. 
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A number of appendices give bibliographical references on the principal topics 
discussed. 

Preis, Dr. F. Vyklad k zakonu a nemocenském pojisténi verejnych zamestnancu, 
Prague, Dr. F. Preis (Prague VII c.p. 1256), 1925. 96 pp. , 12 Czech crowns. 


Detailed commentary on the Czechoslovak law of 15 October 1925 on health 
insurance of civil servants. 


Queen, S. A. and Mann, D. M. Social Pathology. Crowell’s Social Science Series, 
edited by Seba E_pripcr. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1925. xxt -} 
1690 pp. 

The method adopted by the authors in this text book differs from the usual 
procedure in works of this kind. Concrete problems are first presented, then ana- 
ysed into their constituent elements and their sociological significance defined, 
the object being to promote personal observation, discussion and reading on the 
part of students and would-be social workers. <A bibliography is annexed to each 
chapter and sources of further information are indicated. 

The volume covers a wide range of subjects and is in four parts. The first deals 
with “ family disorganisation and personal demoralisation ”’, discussing the social 
problems arising from widowhood, divorce, neglected children, the illegitimate 
family, etc. The second considers the connected economic problems : poverty and 
standards of living, unemployment and business depressions, women in industry, 
child labour and working hours. It also touches on industrial accidents. The 
third part is devoted to the health aspect of social disorganisation and personal 
demoralisation, physical and mental disabilities, alcoholism, etc. The fourth and 
last part indicates some specific problems involved in educational, political and 
community disorganisation, misuse of spare time, migration, race friction and inter- 
national conflict. Finally, it describes briefty some of the processes of social work. 


Sehweikert, R.. Die deutschen Konsumgenossenschaften und ihre Zentralen im 
Lichtbilde. Anleitung und Textentwurf zu Konsumgenossenschaftlichen Lichtbilder- 
vortrégen. Hamburg, Verlagsgesellschaft deutscher Konsumvereine, 1925. 47 pp. 

Mr. Schweikert’s pamphlet contains the directions issued by the German Nation- 
al Union of Distributive Co-operative Societies for the guidance of members 
lecturing on co-operation for purposes of education or propaganda. It gives the 
statistical, historical and descriptive data required for the presentation of each 
aspect of the subject and examples of the arrangement of the matter treated for a 
certain number of lectures on a given subject. 


Seerétan, Roger. Les priviléges et immunités diplomatiques des agents de la 
Société des Nations. Article published in the Revue de droit international privé, 
1925, No. 1. 25 pp. Paris, Société anonyme du Recueil Sirey. 

By virtue of Article 7, paragraph 4, of the Covenant, members of the staff of 
the League of Nations and of the International Labour Office enjoy diplomatic 
privileges and immunities. This provision is the subject of a learned and lively 
commentary by Mr. Roger Secrétan, in which reference is made to the discussions 
of the Institute of International Law on this question. Mr. Secrétan’s tradition- 
alism causes a certain reluctance on his part to accept the novel solutions !to the 
problems suggested by the Institute: the theory founded on the conception of 
international functions, for instance, appears to him to be “ revolutionary ” in 
character. Whether or not the reader is inclined to agree with his views, the author’s 
legal knowledge and the methodical presentation of his subject make a perusal of 
this article both useful and attractive. 


Sharlip, William and Owens, Albert A. Adult Immigration Education ; ils 
Scope, Content and Methods. Introduction by A..DuNcAN Yocum, Ph. D. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1925. xvut + 317 pp. 


This book aims at preparing new teachers for the work of teaching English to 
adult immigrants in the United States, and at furthering the training of persons 
already engaged in teaching. It points out the special difficulties to be met with 
in classes of adult immigrants and deals with such problems as class management, 
methods of teaching, selection of subject matter, special classes for women, and 
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so on. It is pointed out, for example, that the poor attendance which is so fre- 
quently found in such classes, while partly due to causes beyond the control of 
the teacher, is also partly due to inadequate classification of the students, shifting 
of students from class to class, poor teaching and insufficient training of teachers 
for Americanisation work. 


Société suisse des Entrepreneurs. Rapport annuel 1925, Zurich. 131 pp., charts. 
Annual report of the Swiss Builders’ Association for 1925. 


The Textile Recorder. Year Book 1926. Compiled and edited by Frank Nas- 
MITH. Manchester and London, John Heywood ; agents for the United States and 
Canada : Bragdon, Lord, Nagle Company, New York. cm + 960 pp. 


Thompson, C. Bertrand. La réorganisation des usines suivant les méthodes Taylor- 
Thompson, Réorganisation administrative, réorganisation a Vatelier. Paris, Librairie 
francaise de documentation commerciale et industrielle Langlois et Cie, 1926. 
Vol. I, 281 pp. ; Vol. II, 265 pp. The two vols., 90 frs. 


This series of articles by Mr. Thompson and a group of collaborators examines 
from a purely practical standpoint the principal aspects of the technical reorganisa- 
tion of factories according to the Taylor-Thompson method. Mr. Thompson, 
one of Taylor’s first followers, points out that the existing literature on the subject, 
with few exceptions, does not describe the Taylor system but rather that curiously 
proteiform process known as “ taylorisation’’’, which is quite a different thing. 
To ensure good results, scientific reorganisation of a factory should, in his opinion, 
bear on the following points which the author reviews in turn: purchase of raw 
materials, stocktaking and cost accounting, handling and storage of goods, co- 
erdination of functions and of production and sales, control of quality, equipment, 
specialisation in management, standardisation of processes, time study, and the 
wage system. Two short chapters are devoted respectively to the hiring of labour 
and new methods of remuneration ; a third deals with ventilation, the importance 
of which is emphasised. Turning to the objections made by the workers to the 
introduction of the Taylor system, Mr. Thompson declares the alleged difficulties 
to be a myth if reorganisation is effected under the direction of a competent person 
and in the right spirit, for in this sphere particularly, he says, “‘ there are experts 
and experts ”’. 


Trades Union Congress. Report of Proceedings at the Fifty-Seventh Annual 
Trades Union Congress held at Scarborough, 7-12 September 1925. London, 1925. 
608 pp. 

. Unger, Karl. Die Landkrankenkassen eine wirtschaj{tliche Notwendigkeit far das 
Landvolk. Berlin, Reichsverband der deutschen Landkrankenkassen. 23 pp. 


The author discusses the need of a rural sickness insurance fund for agricultural 
workers. . 


Union centrale belge des travailleurs des Services publies. Masque protecteur pour 
travailler sur les fuites de gaz. Brussels, 1925. 21 pp. 


The Journat des Usines & Gaz, organ of the Société Technique de I’ Industrie du 
Gaz en France, 20 March 1924, described a gas mask designed for the protection of 
men employed in locating escapes of gas. The description, with illustrations, is 
reprinted in this small pamphlet published by the Belgian Central Union of Workers 
in Public Services. 


Valdour, Jaeques. Le Faubourg. Observations vécues. Paris, Editions Spes, 1925. 
vii -++ 234 pp. 7 frs. 50. 

The author describes, from his personal observations, the living conditions of 
wholesale furniture makers and those of cabinet makers in Paris. 


Verband der Gemeinde- und Staatsarbeiter. Tarifléhne der Beschajligten im 
Organisationsbereich des Verbandes der Gemeinde- und Staatsarbeiter. Stand am 
2. Januar 1926. Berlin. 79 pp. 1 mark. 


Statistics of wages of German state and municipal workers at 1 January 1926. 
Verband der graphischen Hilfsarbeiter-und -Arbeiterinnen Deutsehlands. Proto- 
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koll vom 8. ordentlichen Verbandstag in Hamburg vom 28. Juni bis 4. Juli 1925. 
Berlin, 1925. 175 pp. 

Proceedings of the eighth Congress of the German Union of Unskilled Workers 
in the Printing Trades held in Hamburg, 28 June to 4 July 1925. 


Verband Landwirtschaftlicher Genossenschaften von Bern und benachbarter 
Kantone. XXXVI. Jahresbericht umfassend die Zeit vom 1. Juli 1924 bis 30. Juni 
1925 mit Ruackblick Qber die Entwicklung des Verbandes und der Verbandsgenos- 
senschaften in der Kriegs-und Nachkriegszeit. Berne, 1925. 53 pp. 

Thirty-sixth Annual Report of the Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Soci- 
eties of the Canton of Berne and neighbouring cantons, covering the period 1 July 
1924 to 30 June 1925, together with a short survey of the development of the Feder- 
ation and its affiliated societies during and since the war. 


Williams, Whiting. Mainsprings of Men. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1925. vi+ 313 pp. $1.50. 

A practical knowledge of the psychology of the worker is to-day, more than ever, 
one of the conditions of successful management in industry. Realising this, the 
author tells us, he spent the best part of 1919 working and living as a labourer in 
steel plants, coal mines and shipyards. He gives in this book the results of his 
experiences and observations, indicating the main factors to be taken into account 
in order to secure a larger measure of influence upon the life and labour of men not 
only in the factory but also in various other callings. Each chapter closes with 
suggested problems which the reader is invited to study, and a list of works on the 
subjects treated. 


Wood, Louis Aubrey. A Historyof Farmers’ Movements in Canada. Toronto, 
The Ryerson Press, 1924. 372 pp. 

This book traces the rise of the political and economic movements among 
Canadian farmers from the beginnings of Canadian farming. It deals with the 
various co-operative movements in both Eastern and Western Canada and with the 
organisation of the Progressive or Farmers’ Party which was, for one parliament, 
the second strongest in the House. 

The study contains a great mass of hitherto uncollated facts on an important 
democratic farmers’ movement. 


Woodruff, Ruth J. The Hosiery Industry. Published by the White-Williams 
Foundation co-operating with the Junior Employment Service, Board of Public 
Education. Bulletin Series, No. 5. Philadelphia, 1925. 46 pp. 50 cents. 

One of a series of bulletins that present the nature and importance of a business: 
opportunities for employment and instruction, working conditions, occupations, 
and other phases important in the guidance, placing and training of juniors. In 
the analysis of occupations the study deals with the mechanical side of hosiery pro- 
duction, as distinguished from textile designing and dyeing. 


Zakrejs, Dr. Viadimir. Methodické reseni planu upravovacich. Publications of 
the Institute for Town and City Planning, Masaryk Academy of Labour. Prague, 
1925. 58 pp. 

Pamphlet on methodical town-planning, containing summaries in English and 
in French, 


Zimmern, Alfred. The British Commonwealth in the Post-war World. Lecture 
delivered at Trinity College, Oxford, 6 May 1925. London, Humphrey Milford, 
1926. 32 pp. 1s. 

The author outlines the post-war conditions which confront the British Common- 
wealth and concludes that the only policy which can avert its disintegration and 
the consequent disasters for the world is the support and development of the League 
of Nations. 


Zwiazek Spoldzielni Zarobkowych i Gospodarezych. Piecdziesiatetrzecie Spra- 
wozdanie Zwiatku Spoldzieini Zarobkowych i Gospodarczych 1924. Posen, 1925. 
169 pp. 

Report of the Polish Union of Co-operative Societies for 1924. 
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xu +99 pp. 7 frs. 50. 
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